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BtntroN E. Livingston, Editor>in-Cbi«f 
Tbs Jobot Hopkiod Univeimity, Bsllimora, MarylsMi 

Vol. V AUGUST. 1920 No. I 

ENTRIES i-iosr» 

AGRONOMY 

C. V. PiPKR, Editor 
Mast R. Bosr, A«tia(anr Rdilt/r 

1. Akoktmous. Electricity In tgrleulture. Sci. Amer. Supplem. B8:209. !0)9. 

3. Anonymous. The vnlue of lupins In tbe cultlvstlon of poor, U(bt Und. Soi. Amer. 
Supplem. 68: 306. 1919. (Abstract of paper read by A. W. Oij>KB8nAW before Agricultural 
Section, British Assoc. .\dv. .Sri. Reprinted, Ibid. 88 : 321. 1910. 

3. Anoi^tmoos. Rlspeatypen des Hafers. ITypei of oat panicles.] llluatrierte Landw. 
Zeitf;. 39 : 87. Fig. 6S-7t. 1910. — This article ie taken from the book entitled "Per Uafer" 
by Adolph Zode: Jena, 1018. Five different types of panicles are described and illustrated: 
1. Stiff or vertical panicle. 3. Loose or haoKinK panicle. 3. Bushy panicle. 4. Bpruading 
or open panicle. 5. Flag-shaped panicle. — John IF. Robcrlt. 

4. Anontmocs. Kartoffekobauversttche In der Scbwelz. [Potato culture expenmeate In 
Switzerland.! llluatrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39 : 97-08. 1919. — Two portions of a held were 
planted to potatoes. In one portion the cut surface of the tubers was placed downward, in 
the other it was placed upward. Each portion of the 6eld was divided into four plats accord- 
ing to the portion of the tuber used in planting: 1. "Kopfe." 2. Tubers cut into halves 
longitudinally. 3. Entire tubers. 4. Eyes cut out from tubers. For each plat, the weight 
of the seed potato, the total crop, and the proportion of weight of seed potato to weight of 
yield are given. The position of the cut surface made no difference in the yield. There was 
little difference in the yields from plats 1, 2, and 3; a good yield was had from all three. In 
proportion to the weight of the material planted, the yield of plat 4 was the highest of all, 
but the yield was not sufficient to make proper use of the ground. Experiments to determine 
proper plant spacing arc also given. — John IF. Robert*. 

6. Anonymous. Seed Importation act defined. Seed World. 6‘‘:20. 1919. 

6. Anthony, Stephen, and Hakrt V. IIablan. Germination of barley pollen. Jour. 
Agric. Res. 18: 525-536. PI. 60-61. 1920. — See Bot. Abets, Entry 049. 

7. Babbbr, C. A. The effect of salinity on the growth of sugar cane. International 
Sugar Jour. 22: 17-18. 1920.— From eaperimesU carried op at the eano breeding station at 
Coimbatore it was found that common salt in the soil seriously affects the sprouting of sugar 
canes; the color of the leaves is rarely good; and the growth is sluntctl. — E. Koch. 
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S. Bkckbk, JoflEF. Vartoche znr 0atemh»tdanc Uadwlrtscluiftl. Sinereleii and 
Puttennltte^ mlt ^lUe der SentmrMktioa. {Scrub raictioa an Aid is the detennlaedoB of 
•grleultttrclUed* cod feeds. t FuKl. Laadw. Zeit. 07: 114-120. IdlS.—Aiicotiserum, produced 
by inocclatinR into anim&ls {rabbits) a certain albumen) poescsses the power (rf cMising pre> 
cipitation of the sulmtance used for inoculation. By means of such a serum reaction it is 
pottsiMe tu clearly distinguish between various agricultural seeds and feeds and easily detect 
afinltcraiions. In prci>aring the material for inoculation the seeds are ground into a fine 
powder, extracted with a 10 per cent sodium chlorid solution, the extract filtered and the 
protein precipitated w ith ammor\iurn sulphate. The precipitate is filtered, washed and dried. 
Before bcinK used the dried powder is dissolved in a physiological salt solution— 5 grams of 
the powder in 100 cc. of solution. Of course, it must also be borne in mind that the serum 
is in many cases si>ecific only when uswl in the proi)er dilution. — Ern^i ArUchscffeT. 

{). BrioWN, W. H., Avu P. Fiscuch. Philippine forest products as sources of paper 
pulp. Forest. Bur. Philippine Islands Bull. Ifi. Igp. 1*1. I. (191&) 1910.-~j>ce Bot. Absta. 
I, Entry Iflt . 

10. UuHSY, P. £tude agrlcole des terres de la Cochlnchlne. (An sgrlcultural stndf of 
the soils of Cochlnchlna.] Bull. Agrtc. Inst. Sci. Saigon 2: 1-11. 1920. 

It. (yHAi.UKUH, f). F. Report on the operations of the Department of Agriculture, Bumia, 
1919. iS (). 1919. -“The annual report of the Pireclor of Agriculture for Burma, giving the 
resuits of development and te.sling of improved varieties of crop plants, commonly cultivated 
in Bumta. Pehyugnic, a variety of l*hancota« funafus, condemned for export pun>oees on 
accotiol of its hydrocysnidti content, is found to contain u negligible amount of the poison.-* 
Winfitld Dudgeon. 

12. CiiKV.M.tKK, A. Culture et vateur allmeatalre des prlncipales ligumeneuses tropl- 
cales. (Culture and food value of the principal tropical legumes.) Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 
1: 3.'10 3-10. 1019. — A general iliacuaaton of the commonly cultivated species of the genera 
Soja, Ara/his, Mucuna, I'haaioluti, Vigna, etc.— f?. D. Merrill. 

l:i. (litirrKNDF.N, E. J. The effect of ‘'place" on yl®ld of crops. Jour, Roy. Hortic. 
Soe. 44 ; 72 -Ti. h'ig. 20, SI. 1910. — This is a report of a conjparison of yields of outside and 
inside rows of potatoes planted in plots in which the yiehU averaged 100 for the former to 72 
for the latter. — J. K. A’Amr. 

U. ('HRtsTi.ASsoN, C. General consideration of peat problems. Jour. Amer. Peat Soc. 
13; 7-0, 1920.— Peal and peat lands arc valuable for both ogricultur.al an<l industrial pur- 

poses. Working out the dotnils of the utilisation of peat lands for agricultural and fuel 
purposes, constitutes the peat problem.— G. It. Higg. 

15. Clopston, D. The selection of rice on the Raipur Bxperlmentai Fann. Agric. and 
Co-op. Gas. (Indin) I5‘: 6 9. 1919.— «ee Bot. Abste. 4, Entry 543. 

10. CotLENs. A. E., AND oTiixna. Sugar-cane experiments In the Leeemrd Islands. 
Report on experiments conducted in Antigua and St. Kltts-lfevis In the season 1916-17 and 1917- 
18 , Fart 1. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Baibatioe. 1919. — In Antigua the experi- 
ments were earrietl on at nine different stations of var^'ing soil conditions. The varieties 
which have given the best resulte as plant canes over a long period of experimentatiem are 
B, 4596, Sealy Seedling. B. 0308, B. 1528 and B. 3922. B. »12 tops the list in the experimenU 
prith ratoons over a (leriod of 16 years. In the Colony of St. Kitts-Nevis, B. 6308 heads the 
list of plant canes for 1916-17. In 1917-18, Ba. 6032 is first, followed very cloecty by B. 6308 
and B. H. 10(12). As ratoons, A. 2 and B. 1528 head the lists respectively. — J. S. Da»h. 
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17. CoKKOB, S. D. AcricfUtnnd value of iDdiaoa peat and oecMtary ferttUiert. Jour. 
Amer. Peat Soe. U: 13~17. IQQO.— lodiaaa eoataiiu several hundred thoueand acres of peat 
end muck soUa, moatly neutral, but some acid. If properly drained and fertilisei these aoila 
ue cai>able of produeii^ targe and profitable crc^s. Ordinaiy crops on neutral peat soUe 
respmid to potash fertilisation: on acid ones to lime and phosphate. — (7. B. Rigg. 

18. Du.vbab, B. a., and E. R. Bknnewii^. Prose millet InretUcsttons — analyslt of 
tSM olt-* a characteristic alcohol. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 42: 658~fi66. 19(20. 

19. Ei,.atda, I. A preUtnloary report on tile acclimatisation of alfalfa. Philippine Agrio. 
fi: 70 76. / pi. 1919. 

20. Elus, J. II. The stage of maturity of catting wheat when affected with black stem 
rust. Agric. Gas. Canada 6: 971. 1019.-— Experiment a conducte<i at the Manitoba AgrieuU 
tural College sboa* that, contrary to popul.ar notion, a’heat attacked by rust should not be 
cut on the green 8i<]e. Two 6eldB of badly rusted Marquis wheat were divided into seven plots 
each. Seven stages of maturity starting with the late milk stage were examined in relation 
to weight and quality of grain yield. Premature cutting resulted in a brighter color of the 
grain but decreased yield. Cutting when the grain was firm showed the greatest weight per 
bushel and greatest yields. ('<rain cut in the ‘iate" milk stage gave 56 pounds per bushel 
snd that cut in the “firm" stage 50 pounds per bushel.— O. M’. Dynes. 

21. FBx.vas, T. C. Tobacco-growing In Cubs. Set. Amer. Supplem. 88: d(H-306. 6 
fig. 1919. 

22. Gahnbr. W. W., AND H. A. Allabd. Effect of the reUtive length of dsy and night 

and other factors of the eovlromnent on growth and reproduction In plants. Jour. Agric. Ret. 
18: 55^-605. 1*1. i?4-7d, S6 fig. 1920. — The duration of the daily period of illumination was 

found to be a factor of the first importance in the growth and development of plants, par- 
ticularly with respect to sexual reproduction. At Washington, D. C., during the summer 
months a number of species and varieties were subjected to continuous daily periods of solar 
iUuniinatiun of 5, 7 and 12 hours' duration, by placing the dilTereat series of test plants in s 
dark chamber at 3, 4 and 0 o'clock, p.m., respectively, and returning them to the open at 
10, 9 and 6 a.m., respectively, on the following morning. In certain cases the daily exposure 
consisted of two periods, daylight at 10 a m. and 2 p.m. to dark, 4 hours of darkness at mid- 
day thus intervening. The control plants were fully exposeil throughout the entire day. 
.Soja max, Nicotiana tabacum, Antcr /marityo/iiui, Mikania ncandrnti, f*ha»coluB vulgariB,^ 
Ambroitia ar(c??ji«u/olia, liapkanus safii-us, Doucmx carola, Larluca nativa, DroHKira nlfiracea, 
UxbiifCUB motekeutos, Viola fimbriafula, >iolidago juncea, were used. In all species tested 
the rate of growth was proportional to the duration of the daily exposure to light. The length 
of the vegetative period (germination to fiowering sti^e) was shortened, Icnglheneil or not 
affected, depending on the species and variety. The time required for ripening of fniit was 
markedly reduced. Under the artificially shortened daily illumination the duration of the 
vegetative period of early, medium, late, and very late maturing varieties of soy beans was 
(mly 21 to 28 days while the respective periods of the controls were 26, 02, 73, 110 days. All 
varieties thus behaved as early maturing ones. Himilarly, the vegetative period of A$Ur 
linarixfoliui was reduced from 122 to 36 days and that of Maryland Mammoth tobacco was 
reduced frcun 155 to 60 days while Connecticut Broadleaf tobacco was not materially affected. 
A variety of Pha$eolu« rui^^ans from the tropics attained the flowering stage in 28 days under 
the shortened exposures as against 109 days required by tbe controls, and the corresponding 
periods for AnUtrosia arUmisiifolia were 27 and 85 days. 5/tJ;ama HcandenK, Raphanxin $atx- 
wxu and Uiinacxu moBchexUoM, on tbe other band, were unable to flower under the rerluced light 
exposures. Two daily exposures with 4 hours' darkness intervening had little effect on time 
of flowering. By suitably controlling the duration of the daily illumiBation jK>y beans, aster 
and ragweed were induced to complete two vegetative and reproductive cycles in one season. 
The relation of the seasonal length of day to the natural distribution of plants and to practical 
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crop production arc tiucusced. The shore results showing the sigDificance tlM length of 
day in sexual reproduction were confirmed by the use of iaesndescent electric lights to lengthen 
the normal daily illuminstUm period during the winter months. Under suitable expoeures 
Fagopyrum vttlgart, Hpinacta oUrtuea and other plants assumed the ever-blooming type of 
deveio|)meat. Although the plants of buckwheat showed general similarity in behavior under 
the normal illumination of the short winter days, the individuals growing under the influence 
of the lengthened illumination period manifested striking differences among themselves in 
time of flowering and in siae attained. Under eontrolled conditions differences in water sup- 
ply ami Itght intensity were without effect on the time of flowering of soy beans. It ts tenta- 
tively concluded that: .Sexual reproduction can be attained by the plant only when it is ex- 
postsd to a speeiflcally favorable length of day (the requirements in this particular varying 
widely with the species and variety), snd exposure to a length of day unfavorable to reprofiuc- 
tion but favorable to growth tends to produce gigantism or indefinite eontinuatioD of vege- 
tative development, while exposure to a length of day favorable alike to sexual reproduction 
and to vegetative development extends the period of sexual reproduction and tends to induce 
the “ever-bearing’‘ type of fruiting. The term pkotoperiodirtm is suggested to designattt the 
phenomena disclosed. A bibliography is ap{)endc<l. — W. Garner. 

23. IIawtrxt, B. H. C. Notes on s few osefol plsnts snd home Industries of Paragnsy. 
South African Jour. Indust. 3: 31^-41. Id20. 

2i. IIcLTAR, J. P. R^rt of the Department of Seed Analysis. Now Jersey Agne. 
Exp. Sta. Ann. Rept. 1D18: 03-07. 1910.— Gives a summariration of the testa for field crop 
seeds, vegetable see^ls an<l com.— .Vef, T. Cook. 

‘2!i. Hrvdrt, Q. W. Msrlottt barley with a brief discussion of barley culture In Call* 
fomia. California Agric. Kxp. Sta. Bull. 312: o7'lU9. Fig. 19. 1010.— A brief btetory of 
Msriout barley is given, including an account of its introduction into the United .^tatee«. The 
bulletin is devoted mainly to a iliscussion of the practical aspects of barley culture in ('ah- 
foraia. Tho moisture and soil requirements, methods of preparing the soil and seeding, meth- 
ods of harvesting tho crop and comparative ytelds'in different states are discussed.— H'. /^ 
KelUy. 

20. llRrNKH, Frank E. Wyoming forage plsnts and their cbemicsl composition. Wyo- 
ming Agric. Kxp. Sta. Ann. Kept. 28 (1917-l.S); II7-I28. 191S.— This paper consists of two 
parts. Part 1 <leals with the relation of the soil to the nitrogen content of high altitude 
plants. In earlier work done at this station (Wyoming Agric. Exp. Sta. Bulls. 65, 70, 76, and 
87) it was discovered that the native plants were richer in nitrogen than those of the same 
species grown in the mure httnud climates of lower altitudes, and later investigations devel- 
oped the fact that there was a tendency for the nitrogen content to increase with the altitmle. 
In an attempt to timl out whether the cause of this increase might not bo foun<l in the higher 
nitrogen content of the soil at higher altitudes, M samples of 33 different species of grasses, 
sedges and rushes were collected at different altitudes an<l at the same time the soils on which 
they grew were sainplotl. Theso were analysed and the results are given in tabular form. 
Those results appear to show that the increase of nitrogen in the plants at higher elevation 
is not so marked as the earlier work would indic.ate, although the statements made in the ear- 
lier bulletins were generally true. Regarding the question as to whether the soils of high alti- 
tude are richer in nitrogen than those of lower elevations, the conclusion is that although 
nitrf^eo in the soil is practically the sole source of the nitrogen in the plant, and that the quan- 
tity present doubtless exerts ^ considerable influence on the amount taken Up by the plant, 
still the abundance of nitrogen found in high altitude grasses is not due entirely, if at all, to 
the greater amount of nitrogen, either total or nitrate, in the soils, nor is it due to excessive 
quantities of any other soil constituent. Part 2 ^ives the complete proximate analyses of 
some of the fo^ge plants incthding those dealt with in the previous paper. They are all 
Oraases, BedgM, and Rushes, including Agropyron occideniale Scribn.; Agropyron pseudo- 
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rtjMn* Scribn. & Smith; Agropi/r<m ttrurum Vasey ; al6a L; B^dbManma trueaeformU 

(L) Hart; BouUlouaoligoMtaehyn (Nutt.)Torr.; Bromu« (n«rmV« Leyu ; Bromia poriln (CouH.) 
Nash; Caret ariatata R. Br. ; Carex /eatipa ehenea (Rydb.) A. Nels. ; Caret n^raacenM D«w; 
Caret acopulorum Holm; Carex axetaia Dew; Caret utrieulaia Boott.; Carax port abi7t« Bailey; 
J!!)e«eAomp*ia cde«ptfo*a (L.) Besuv.; BUoeharia patuaina L. ; Klymua maeaunii Vasoy; 
ceria grandia Wata. ; Hordaum jubatum L; 7un<ru« baltirua L; JurttfuA inngirty^t* Torr. ; Juncut 
nadaaua L; Jutxcua merUnaianua Bong; Junctta riekardaonianua R. A S.; PU«um olptaum L; 
Phleum pratawe L; Poa rejUxa V'aaey A Seribn.; Paa nevadenaia Vaeoy; Puteixiellxa airoide* 
(Nutt.) Wata k CouH.; SciVpua americanua Pora. ; /fporobo/ua atrotdei Torr.; SporoAolwa 
(Nutt.) Scribn.; Triaeium axibapicalum Beauv. — Jamta P. Poole. 

‘J7. HiLLMaK, F. H., AKD TIel.cn* M. Henht. IdendAcatloB of teed of Italian alMfti 
tad red clover. Seed World 7*: 15. 1920. — Studies made in the Federal Seed Laboratory of 
the United States Department of Agriculture indicated that It is possible for the expert seed 
snalvst to identify with reasonable certainty alfalfa and red clover seed grown in Italy, 
when the seed is represented by samples of sufficient sUe. The sir kinds of incidental seeds 
^>eeu1isr to the Italian strains constitute the basis of identification, namely: Hedyaarum 
coronarium, (t<degaap., probably G. oj^lrtnafis, Tn/ofium *upinu»n, CepAoiono transyiwinica 
of the Dipaacaceae, a species of Phalaria closely alliotl to PAo/ons canortensia, and an un* 
determined species of Valerianella very similar to T. deniatn. — .U. 7*. Munn. 

28. Hiltkeb, Ix>rknz. Vermehrts Futtergewtanung sus der helmlschen Pflusenwslt 
1. Tell. Die GewUmung von Putter auf dem skerUnd. 11. Tell. Wild, Helde und Moor all 
Ftttterquellen. Die Venrertung der Wssser* und Sumpfpfisnzen. Puttergewlnnung sut Oe- 
mUse— Obst>, Weln^ und Hopfengarten. (Increased forage production from the nttlve flora. 
Pt. 1. Obtaining of cattle feed from the farm. Pt. 2. Forest, meadow and moor as aourcas of 
cattle feed. The use of aquatic and swamp plants as cattle feed, etc.} Stuttgart, 1917-1918.— 
The Hrst |»irt of Hiltner's book was written in the spring of 1917 .ind is ]»crhaps best described 
to American agronomists by saying that it is comparable in subject-maltor and manner of 
treatment to a high-grade station or Department bulletin on forage and fodder crops, with 
.special referencato war conditions. TheM pages of this publication are devote<l to a discus- 
sion of forage products grown on the fields, both cullivate<l plants an<i weeds. Under each 
of the more important crojis the author gives the composition in terms of the percentage of 
protein, fat, and nitrogen-free e.xlract, discusses methods of culture, fcrlilltors, and the best^ 
methods of utilizing the fee<l, whether green, cnsilctl, or as dried feed. In the second part, 
written in the spring of 191S, the author iliscusses fo<ldcr tlmt may be secured from woo<lland, 
tiioorlan'i, or other waste lands, water and swamp plants, feeds from the waste of gardens, 
orchards, vinevards, and hop fields. And finally, in an appendix the author tiiscussea the 
methods of treating straw to make it a tJesirablc fee<l. — In 1913 Oerraany im|)orted a total 
of one million tons (of 1000 kg. each) of food stuffs for farm animals. This had a value of 43.3 
marks per head of large live stock (Hauptgrossvich), while the value of food imported 
for hiiniau ronsiimplion wa.s valufsl at 26.66 marks jwr capita. A large part of the 
imports too consisted of protein and fat-rich foods. The object of Hiltncr, therefore, is to 
point out how German farmers may increase their output of forage by producing more per 
acre or by utilizing weeds and other plants not commonly used, and waste products. Much 
of the advice given the German farmer would be inapplicable to .Vmerican conditions because 
of the considerable amount of hand labor involved. The saving of waste products by labor- 
ious processes may be necessary under certain conditions, but would certainly not appeal 
to .\merican farmers. — The author frankly points out that while many plants not commonly 
used may be fed, these will in most cases serve only as roughage, and have not the protein or 
fat content to make them valuable as substitutes for imported concentrates. — ^The discussion 
in part I falls under five heads: 1. Legumes and cloven^ 2. Potatoes. .3. Sugar beets, 
mangels, swedes, carrots. 4. Miscellaneous forage plants. 5. Weeds. — The cultivation of 
legumes is urged but nothing new is brought out. Most emphasis is placed on potatoes and 
sugar beets. Before the war 12 per cent of the arable land in Germany was devoted to pota- 
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toM and 40 per cent of the crop wu fed to animals. Besides the tubers the herbage, cut just 
aa the tubcte ripen can be used as hay or ensilage. Miacellaneous information is given on 
various minor forage planU and weeds with a view to the more general utilisation of every* 
thing edible. —In part 11 food stuffs to be secured from trees, shrubs, water and swamp plants 
and from various water products are discusserl. — The use of forest tree foliage and twigs is 
etpeciaMy urged and there ia an alphabetical list of speciea under which are given the essential 
items of information for each species. — Wood, chemically treated, was being used in 1918 but 
apparently not as yet very largely or successfully. The author refers hopefully however to 
many plans underway. In an appendix the treatment of straw with caustic soda is dis* 
cussed.— A. J. iHtttrt. 

Hiuaea, t'. 0. Flour and mill feed prices. Xorth Dakota Agric. Exp. Sta. Special 
Hull. IS: ruiM. 1919. — A questionnaire sent to flour mills in North Dakota secured whole- 

sale flour prices at a dutc when federal supervision of milling aas in force and thereafter. 
Comparative profits on flour an<l mill feeds are diacussed. — L. H. WaUiron. 

•10. Holubs Mmitm, E. Flax cultivation. South African Jour. Indust. 2; 1153-1159. 
1919. 

31. Jahs, Asucs. Elnlges fiber unsere Torfmoore. (Notes on our peat bogs.) Natur* 

wisaonschaften 7: -IQl-AO-*). 1919. —The agricultural use of peat lands in Cermany as well as 

the industrial uses of peat are discussed in the light of po8t*war conditions.— Orfou L. Clark. 

32. JoMRH, Jambs W. Beet top silage and other by-products of the sugar beet. V. S. 

Dept. Agric. Farmers Bull. 1095. p. Fip. I /?. 1919. 

33. KAfSBK, Paul. Der Stachelglnster. (Prickly broom. {UUx eurupaeus.)) Illua- 
trierte Landw. Zoitg. 29: 38. 1919. 

34. Kidd, Fhanklin. Laboratory experiments on the sprouting of potatoes in various 
gas mixtures. (Nitrogen, oxygen, and carbon dioxlde.l New Phytol. 18: 248-252. 1919. — 
See Bot. Ahste. 5, Entry 9(10. 

35. KtiNd, Max. Die Krlegsfuttennlttel. (War Uve-stock food.] Stuttgart, 1918. — 
This is essentially a handy compendium of information reg.arding the various feeds on the 
Gennan market in lOlS or which might be prmluccd by the farmer. In general it covers the 
same ground ns lliltner but without the cultural directions and with the data on the compo- 
sition of the various substances iu<»re conveniently arrungeil. In many cases only the trade 
name and chemical compositiun of Die substance is given. References to sources of chemical 
data are given, and as a rule there arc one or two, rarely three analyses. — Besides prepared 
feeds there arc data on all sorts of major and minor forage crops, trees and shrubs, weeds, 
swamp plants, vegetable and animal wastes. Preparations from chemically treated wood and 
straw are <liscussod and some directions given. — .4. J. Picfrrs. 

38. Kondo, M. Ueber Nachrelfe und Kelmung verschleden reifer Reiskorner (Or>*sa 
sativa). [After-rlpeolng and germination of Dee seeds in various stages of matuDty.l Ber. 
Ohara Inst. 1>andw. Forsch. 1: 3(51 -3>S7. 1918.- Grains in the "milk stage" are capable of 
fEBrmination, though the percentage germinating is small. However, if they are kept 15 
days in dry storage, or 30 days in moist storage, they will germin.ate well. The “yellow- 
ri|)o'’ grains germinate sparingly, but if kept for3 months they will germinate as well as fully 
ripe grains. The "fully -rij>e’’ grains germinate at once, but germinate better if kept for a 
month after harvesting. The "dead-ripe" grains germinate immediately Eifter harvesting 
and need no after ripening.— The after-ripening process is rapidly accomplished, if the rice 
seeds are kept in a dry condition, but b delayed under moist conditions. Seeds ripened 
under mobt conditions germinate better, however, than those ripened under dry conditions. 
It b unnecessary to keep the seeds in the panicles. — The germination of f^hly harvested. 
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unripe leeda is hastened after drying in the sun. — The riper the seeds and the farther the after* 
r4>^ing has prt^pvased, the more quickly they germinate and the highei*the percentage of 
germinatiOD and the better the aeedlinga they produce. — Abnormal aeedtincs eaten Hp)>ear 
"MUk-ripe" grains often produce radicles but no plumules. Fully ripe grains oflmt produce 
plumulee but no radicles.— fi. iS, lUfd. 

37. Komdo, M. Ueber die la der Landwirtschsft Japans sebrauchten Samen. [Seeds 
used In Japanese agriculture.) Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsch. 1: a61-*324. t? Jig. 1913.— 
An account of the morphological characters of oenain seeds and their seodlinga. Discusses 
such features as the external sp|>earsnce of the seed, color, sice, weight , anatomical structure 
of the seed coat, embryo, and see<lling. — Seeds of the following plants are so described: 
iKopAonus safirus, NofonMm yft'lotigemt, Cztnitbila muschaia var. TtMnias Makino, Lagenaria 
vtUgartM, Beninca*(t cerijera, CilruUus entgarii, LuxJa cylindrica, \tomordica eharaniia, Cueu- 
mi* melo, Cucwjm'* satipj**. — Literature cite<i. — II. S. Reed. 

33. Kulkajini.M. L. Further experlmenU and Unproremsnts In tbs method of planting 
sugsr cane and further study of the position of seed in the ground while planting. Agric. Jour. 
India 14:791-796. PI. t9Si. 1919. — Sugar cane cuttings with one bud, plnnle<l with the bud 
pointing upward, sprouted 82 per cent and avcragcil 5.1 pounds per cane as com]»ared with 
50 per cent sprouting and 4.3 pounds per cans where cuttings with tlirco buds were planted 
with the buds pointed sideways. The yichl of crude sugar was about 25 per cent greater from 
the single bud plantings. Results from placing maiic, cotton ami jack beans with the seeds 
pointing upwards, sideways and downwards are given. In all rases seeds pointed upwards 
gave the poorest results. The author attributes poor stands and sickly plants to iodiscrim* 
inste placing of seeds, or of buds where cuttings are used in planting. —j. J. Skiuner, 

39. Maccoa, F. N. Selection In toy beans. Philippine Agric. 6: 92-03, 1019, 

40. Mf.nttai., Paul, A>rn<'. T. Dowr.tL. Cyanogenesls In sudan grass: A modlflcttlon 
of the FrsnclS'ConaeU method of determining hydrocyanic scld.— Jour. Agric. Res. 18 : 447- 
450. 1920. — Sudan grass (Aadropojjon sorghum Ar«fancn«iiil is found to conlsin about one- 
third as much hydrocyanic acid as is found in grain sorghums. The quantity is greatest in 
the young plant aD<l decreases rapidly as the plant matures. There is more acid in the plant 
in the morning than in the afternoon — />. Reddick. 

41. MtfivELLR, R. Esssls des culture du bl8 su Trsn-nlob. [Experiments In cultivating 
wheat In Tnn-nlnh. I Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 1:^ -300. lOlO. 

42. Moleoode, W. Transplanting of paddy. Tropic. .\gricuUunst 52: 190-200. 1919. 

— Results of many exjjerimeDts cm the effect of transplanting rice arc given which show an 
increase of 331 to 220 per cent in yield. Figures are also given to show that in all recorded 
tests the increased yield and the seed saved by transplanting more than equalled the extra 
cost incurred by the operation. — R. G. Wiggans. 

43. Mooers, C. a. Plsntlag rates sod spacing for corn under southern conditions. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 1-22. 1920. — Id general the small and short seasoned varieties 
require thicker planting than the large long-seasoned varieties. Experimental results indi- 
cate a close relationship between the best rate of planting for grain production and a definite 
yield of grain per plant. To approximate the proper stand of com a simple equal ion may be 

used as follows: N --- — In this equation N stands for the number of stalks per acre, Y 

r ^ 

for the expectancy or approximate production in bushels per acre of the field in question under 
average seasonal conditions and F is the standard varietal factor or the average weight of 
grain per plant in pounds at the best rate of planting as determined experimetitally for the 
variety in question. In the spacing experiments it was eoncluded that the best results in 
practice will probably be attained with a width of row which permits the satisfactory use of 
tillage implements but allows the determined number of stalks to be as widely spaced as 
possible.— F. M. Schertz. 
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44. Moultok, I^. H. Kndxfl, theUtest fonfe pteAt. Sei. Amer. Supplem. fl8: 364-385. 

1019.— iDeseriptive of a rapid>f rowing peKAnial plant, rich in protain, sinreb uid augar, 
rvhieh it is araertad gives promise of becoming one of the leading sources of wealth in certain 
acclvoDB hf the U. H., espcelaUy in some of the aoutbem states. — Chos. If. Otis. 

46. .Mundt, II. O., AKD J. A. T. Wai/rKiU. Sotstton eiperiments. 1913:1919. Rho- 
desia Agric. Jour. 16; 613-620. 1919. 

48. Naokl, . Ksrtoffeltageningsversuche. [Potato storage experiments.) Ulus- 

Iricrle Landw. ?/eitg. 39: 6. 1919.— Contrary to the results of Nofte, who found that potatoes 
lorft the least starch when stored in a cool, dry, but well lighted place, the author’s experiments 
rt'.iulted in the least toss of both starch and sugar in potatoes stored in a cool, dry, but dark 
filace. Tables showing the r*erceatagcs of loss under different conditions are given. — John 
\V. /fo6t:W». 

47. Oldbumuaw, a. W. The valoe of It^loa in the cultivation of poor, light land. Jour. 
Ministry Agric. Great Britain 26: 9S2-991. Fig. i-S. 1920.— The value of the cultivation of 
lupins (Blue and yellow, Lupinu$ luUut) as a means of improving and reclaiming poor light 
land is nut sufficiently appreciated. Lupins grow with surprising luxuriance upon poor, 
blowing sand, which will grow practically nothing else but rye. The effect of a crop of lupins 
upon the succeeding crop is really astonishing. Information is given on the Bowing, harvest- 
ing and utilisation of lupins and on the removal of the poasibic poisonous i>ropertie8 from 
lupins.— W. B, McKay. 

48. Pahncll, F. K. Experimental error In variety tests with rice. Agric. Jour. India 
14 : 747-767. 1919. — Experimental errors in field work under Indian conditions are given and 
daiu presented. The probable error of long, narrow field plots (20 X 250 Iks.) is much less than 
H<|Uiire plots.— J. J. Skinner, 

4U. PunKx, F. F., Manusl A. Bt;AHK7.,MA\vet F. Grad, ani> .\ntosio GabcIa Villa. 
ExpeclencUs en el cuUlvo del tabaco. (Experiments in the cultivation of tobacco.) Rovist. 
.\gric. Com. y Trab. 2: 484-488. 1919.— This is the report ot a commission appointed by the 
Bycrotary of Agriculture to report on the results of experiments with tobacco obtainc<l by 
Francisco U. Crus. The experiments involve the comparison of tobacco grown without shade, 
shaded by palm leaves and shadcii with cheese cloth. Tobacco produced under shade was 
«lcclared most desirable for the .American ni.arkct. The yield protiuced under cheese cloth 
y.*!® largest. — F. M. Dlodgeli. 

60. Pesi'utt, E. K. Excursion to NobeUos’s nursery, Emerald. Victorian Nat. 36: 
9, 124, 125. Jan. 8, 1920.~Fa|>cr read before the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, Australia. 
The paper U a popular account of an excursion taken to the tree-nurse ry of Messrs. C. A. Nobel- 
ius and Boas at Emerald. UiicultivHte<l plants which attracted especial attention were noted 
including Erica arbortia ; ftanimcu/us rrjKns the English buttercup, which has become oatural- 
ixod; and CAiloyfoitis the ilrcen lUnI Orchid, a clump of which was found in the top of a tree 
fern. The feature of the nursery, however, was the establishment of the fiax industry, many 
acres of land being devoted to the culture of the New Zealand Flax, PAormtum tenax. A 
ttax mill has been installed. The flax plants are ready to cut at three years old, and sulwe- 
quently every three years for an indefinite period. The leaves are graded by throwing a 
bundle of them upright in a sunken cask. The different lengths are withdrawn and assembled 
in three grades. They are then scutched, the freed fiber washed, dried and bleached and the 
fiber is ready for baling and despatch to the rope mills. A ton of fiber is obtained from seven 
tons of leaves, whereas in New Zealud eight to ten tons of leaves are required to produce 
one t(m fiber. In New Zealand the flax grows best in swamps, while all of Mr. Nobelius’ 
was hill grown. The local fiber is of superior quality — and graded ‘'special’' at the rope 
laills. — F. Dtimers. 
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51. Pi.'ncsM, P. J. Nitnta of ooiU u a maanro for cottoB. Agrio. and Co>op. Gaz. 
{India) IS*: 10~11. 1919. — Nitrate of soda U strongly recommended as a fertilisqr for cotton. 
Method for application and instructions for stort^ are given.— Dudgeon, 

Si . PoNSE>oV£HBCH, <1. Slementos quimlcos neeeaarios a un terreno para cafta. (Fer- 
tillsar atcousaij for sugar cane.) RevUt. Agric. Com. y Tral>. 2: ■}•S9-493. 1910. 

53. Powers, W. L. Hie improvement of wild meadow and tule land. Jour. Amor. 
Peat Soc. U: lS-25. 1920. Oregon baa about 500,000 acres of such land. There are two soil 
(yp^^peat and silt loam. Its crop production can bo greatly increasetl by n^gulating the 
water supply by drainage and irrigation.— C. B. Rigg. 

54. Richey, Fredehick D. Formaldehyde treatment of seed com. Jour. Amer. Soc. 
.VgroQ. 12 : 39-^. 1020.— Bcod com was treated with solutions of 5, 15 and 25 cc. of formaldo' 
Lyde per liter. The weakest solution did not materially affect the vitality of the seed while 
the 15-cc. solution was injurious, os evidenced by the germination and development in sand. 
'J'he treatment with 5 cc. per liter was markedly injurious. Fungus development was best 
checked by soaking the seed in a solution (5 cc. HCHO in 0.95 cc. of water) and “fuming*' 
the seed for 2-21 hours. This treatment did not interfere with the normal development 
(if corn seedlings in water culture. — F. M. Schertz. 

55. R]N'dl,M. Vegetable Cats and oils. I. South Africun Jour. Indust. 3 : H-23. 1920. 

56. Robson, W. Cotton experiments. Report on the Agricultural Department , Mont* 
serrat, 1917-18: 3-12. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados, 1919. — Full account 
is given of the breeding and selection work with this crop done by the Agricullural Depart- 
ment?— J. 6’. /JosA. 

57. Roeueh, Th. Die technlk der Sortenpriifung. (The technique of variety testing.) 
lUustrierle Landw. Zeitg. 39; 35-36. 1019.— .As a result of exiicrirnents to delennine the best 
cxiJerimental technique in variety tests, the author considers the following us important 
factors : 0) weather (2) kind of fruit (3) sire of plats (4) Hhaj>p of plats (5) number of rc|>licato 
plots (6) number of jdats for comparison (7) situation of Ibo plats with regard lo one another 

Sj treatment at harvest time. The field for the experiments should bo curefully selected. 
There should be at IcobI six replicates of each plot. Care sbouM bo taken to give each plat 
proper cultivation. The author also discusses the things to be considered in determining 
'.he quality of the yield. Among those arc sire of grain, su-sceptibility to fungous ntlack, nn<l 
.dulity of the 8ce<l8 to germinate . — John 11’. liohirtK. 

M. Rosenfeld, a. H. Kavangire; Porto Rico’s Mosaic Disease-Resisting Cane. In- 
iv-mat. Sugar Jour. 22 : 20-33. 1920. — An account of the history and behaviour of Kavangire 
i.T the .Argentine is presented. — From Investigations carried on for the purpose of combating 
; he mc»aic or mottling disease of sugar cane in Porto Rico, it was found that of 20 imported 
varieties there was one Japanese variety (Kavangire) which proved to be immune. This 
cane was obtained from the National Agricultural School in Tucumun, wliich in turn obtained 
the variety from the Experiment Station in Campinas, Brazil. When tried out at the Tucu- 
mao Sugar Experiment Station, it showed on first germination remarkable vigor, dark color, 
high agricultural production, fair juice if left for late cropping, and extreme resistance to 
fungous disease and attacks of boring insects. — It is a typically thin Japanese bamboo type 
of cane, identical with the Uba variety of Natal and bears no jclation to the Cavangerie which 
is a large soft red cane with faint black stripes. Experunents were continued with the variety 
under the name of Kavangire and a consignment of this variety was sent to the Federal Ex- 
f>eriment Station at Mayaguez, Porto Rico. — Being resistant to root disease, borer and stem 
rot, amd to frost, it requires less replanting than other varieties which reduc« cost of pro- 
duction. Experiments at Tucuman with Kavangire in comparison with native stripod Mid 
purple canea (Cheribon) show that the yield of cane per hectare as second, third, and fourth 
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year atuhble of Kavangire la in each eaa« much freater than that of the local eaae. One 
erop of plants and four of atubble Kivea an average yield of eane and angar per hectare for 
Kavangire of three timet that of the local atriped cane. — The objeetiona to thia type of cane 
can be controlled and if the Kavangire tuma out to be the only variety in Porto Rico hnmune 
to the mottling diaeaae, it will be adopted aa the ataple eane of the Island.— 'F. Koeh. 

69. Runnr.tL, K. J. Report on the proposed electrolytic treatment of teeda (Wolfryn 
Proceia) before aowlng. Jour. Ministry Agric. Great Britain 26;971-Q61. 1920. — Teatamade 
chiefly with wheat, oats, and barley to determine the value of the electrolytic treatment of 
seefjs before sowing gsve uncertain results, with occasionally an increase, sometimea no 
influence, and at other times a reduction in yield. At present the treatment should be looked 
upon as an adventure which may or may not prove profitable. — M . B. .McKay. 

fiO. Kf'irANDRK, R. Beobachtungen und Veraoche liber Kartoffeln und Kartoffelkrank* 
heiten Im Sommer 1917. (Obtenrations and Investigations of potatoes and potato diseases in 
1917.) Fiihl. I.andw. Zeit. 67: 201-226. / Jiq. 191ft.— In general, uncut tubers are to be pre- 
ferred to cut tubers for seed. The practice of permitting the cut surfaces of seed potatoes to 
dry before planting seems to bo inferior to direct planting; at least the yielda are higher in 
the latter case, Spacing the plants 30 to 40 ctn. apart in the row with the rows 50 to OO cm. 
wide gives the highest net yiehls. In light aoila the distance may be decreased while in heavy 
soils it may safely he increased. Varieties with rc<! akin, notably variety Wohltroan, pro- 
duced a number of tubers which were of a light color and contained red stripes. No explauja- 
tion for this phenomenon has been given. The extreme diyness of the summer of 1917 delayed, 
and, in the early varieties, prevented the occurrence of late blight. On examination of the 
tubers, however, it was found that many were coveretl with mycelium of Phytophtharn infet- 
tans. After all, is the fungus carried on the tubers and does U from them enter the stems and 
foliage? The stems and foliage seem to be least resistant to the fungus between the time of 
flowering and maturity. 'I'he best way to combat the fungus is to grow varieties which, at 
the time of the appearance of the fungus, are but little affected.— £m3t Arisehcager. 

61. HHEi‘i(F.no. F. U. Cotton experiments. Report on the Agricultural Department, 
St. Kitts-Nevis, 1917-18: 7-14. Imperial Department of .\griculture, Barbn<loa. 1919.— 
Details given relating to selection work with cotton in the Colony ; boiling and flowering curves 
are included.— J. S. Dash, 

62. Stokrs, Frbd. The food value of vegetables. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44 : 21-30. 
1919. -boo Hot. Abats. 5, Fntry 18.)7. 

63. StOkmer, . Kelmuogsheairaungea bel blaoeo Lupinen. |A case of arrested 

germination In blue lupines.! lllustrierte 1.4iDdw. Zeitg. 39: 12. 1919.— The seeds of the 191ft 
crop of blue lupines gave a gcnuiDatioD percentage of only 24. However, a high percentage 
of germination (89 to 92 per cent) was obtained after treatment with concentrated sulphuric 
acid for 16 minutes, followed by a thorough washing with water and then drying. — John IF. 
Roberts, 

<U. STdRUfCR, — Die Anwendiog von ichwefelslnren Ammoniak und Ealkstickstoff 
als Kopfdttgung zu Wlnterroo^n. (The use of ammonium sulphate and calcium nitrate as the 
principal fertiUzera for winter rye.) lllustrierte Laodw. Zeitg. 39: 73-74, 83-84, 1919. 

66. Tatlor, II. W. Tobacco cultore. Harvesting *and enring. Rhodesia Agrie. Jour. 
16:521-630. 6 fig. 1919. 

66. Trueman, J. M. Fourteenth Annoal Report' of the Nova Scotia Agricoltnral College 
and Farm. Part 2— Report of J. M. Traeman, Professor of Agrtcultiire and Farm Snpertn- 
Undent. Frov. of Nova Scotia Ann. Rept. Secretary Agric. 1918: 26-50. 1919. 
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67. Vbndesix, Eskesto. Sttadio Mbre lot tbooM T»rd«ft an rotfcloa con lu 
pUntu coltiftdM an Cnba. [Green mnnnrat la the roUtlon.] RavUt. Atrio. Com. j Tn^. 
2:553-566. 1919. 

68. ViBiLLABD, P. Ifetes lur le foncttonneaent de qoelqnM terricea de rechercbea 
■frleolee de Jevn. [Notet on the fonctlons of certain servicet of acrtcultiuAl reaearch In Java.] 
Bull. Agne. Inat. Sei. Saigon 1: 353-358. 1919. 

69. Waldron, L. R., and John C. Thtbsix. Report of the DlcUnaon Snb-atatlon for 
the pears 1914 to 1918 Inclusive. North Dakota Agric. Exp. 8ta. Bull. 131. 84 p. /9 fig. 
1919.— Authore not jointly responsible. Yields are given for wheat, oats, barley, emmer, 
flax, maise, potatoes, and certain forage crops for the years indicated and for earlier years for 
certain crops. Also tables are presented showing the elTcct of the previous crop treatment 
and cultural treatment upon the succeeding crop, especially upon the wheat crop. Weather 
data are prescnte<i.— L, R. Waldron. 

70. Wkstovbr, H. I., AND Samuel Carver. A cheap and convenient experimental 
silo. Jour, Ainer. Soc. Agron. 12:09-72. 1920. — Experiments conducted at Re<lfield, S. Dak« 
kota, show'ed that nearly all of the common plants can be preserved as silage which is readily 
eaten by cattle. Motor oil barrels acre used as ex])criinental silos. — F. hf. Sckcrti. 

71. W1L.S0N, J., AND F. J. CniTTcNDRV. Somo further experiments with potatoes. 
Jour. Roy. Uortic. Soc. 44: 83~S8. 19I9. — I. Kffrct of njHtnng un t/irld. In 1917 nine difTeront 
spacings were used. In 1918 more spacing<, n:uncly sixteen, wore used ranging from 9 to 1A 
inches between plants in the row. For spacings tisc*! in 1918 they reiterate their conclusions 
drawn in 1917 os follows: “(I) The greater the space given to the individual plant the greater 
the yield of that individual is likely to l>e. (*2) The greater the numberof plants on a given 
area the greater the yield from that area will be." In spacing the other important factors 
hesiiles yield that must l>€ given due consideration arc "relative quantity of seed required," 
"convenience in cultivating among and earthing up the plants and the need of circulation 
of air as a preventative of disease." — //. Kfiul of diffiraH origin on yirldof poialor.^. I'he 
author is of the opinion that locality alone is not a guarantee of seed potatoes of high pro> 
ducing value. Other factors besides immaturity of see<l potatoes at time of jdanting may be 
important. Emphasis is laid upon the importance of unifomi condition of ternpnraturo an<l 
moisture in the soil during the growing and maturation periotis.— //. A. J.mcs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Lincoln W’. Riddle, Editor 

72. Anontmocs. Ethel SsrgRnt. (1863-1918.) New Phytol. 18: 120-128. S fig. 1919. 
— This is an obituary account of Miss Sargant, with a critical appreciation of her botanical 
work. A bibliography of her papers is appended. — /. F. Lewin. 

73 . Ako.ntvous. Introduction of the sugar-cane Into the West Indies. Agric. News 
[Barbados! 16: 242. 1919. — Information given is based principally on what is known of the 
life and voyages of Christopher Columbus, and it appears that sugar-cane was not indigenous 
to the W'est Indi^ but that it was introduced by Columbus on his second voyage about 1493. 
— J. S. Da^h. 

74. Barber, C. A. Reminiscences of sugar case work In India. International Sugar 
Jour. 21: 390-395. 1919. — An historical account of the dilBculty of cane growing in India due 
to faulty methods of cultivation and an attack of ColUAolrichum falcatum is presented. Bar- 
ber worked out a system for cultivatidn and discovered resistant varieties which when intro- 
duced to the cultivators made cane growing successful. — B. Koch. 
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7A. Notice sur VlTUad^UorcL Rev. Gto. Bot. 31: 5-9. 1919.— A brie! 

ilsetch of M. Viviand-Morel (1845-1915), a French taxonomist wboee reeeardiee dealt chiefly 

the ^)roblera of elementary species. — L. W. Sharp. 

7(5. OiioDAT, R. Catlmlr De Candolle, 1835*1918. {Avec on portralL) Arch. Sei. 
Phys. Nat. Geneve v; 1: 5-28. 1919. — Anne Casimtr De Candolle was bom is Geneva, Feb. 
20, IKJO, the son of Aiph. De Candolle. He received a thorough training in physics, mathe- 
matics and chemistry in Paris under the direction of Derthelot. He then visited London 
where he remained for some time with the mycologist Berkeley. England became to him a 
second home; there he married the daughter of a fellow countryman and there his four chil- 
<lren were bom. De Candolle’s botanical cemtrihutione were varied, including collaboration 
with his distinguished father on the Prortromus; but his love for the physical sciences led 
him mainly into the newer physiological fields of his day, and it was in these fields that be 
did his best work. De Can<lotle's strong human sympathies and great versatility won manv 
cl(M^frienda, and his death is widely lamented. One son, M. Augustin, continues the botan- 
ical labors of the family De Candolle, a race of outstanding botanists. — J . H. Fault. 

77. Faklow, W. G., Roland Thaxteh, and Tv. II. HAti.KY. George Francis Atkinson. 
Ainer. Jour, Bot. 0: 301 302. 1919.— -.4 sketch of the life and work of Professor .Atkinson. — 
F. W. iSinnoW. 

78. Fitzpathick, Hahky M. George Francis Atkinson. Science 49: 371-372. 1019.— 
.Vn appreciation of Professor Atkinson as a teacher, investigator and friend, together with 
a brief rAsumd of his life and work. — A. II. ('hirern. 

70. FiTtPATRicK, HAftnv M. Publications of George Francis Atkinson. .Amer. Jour. 
Rot. 6: 303-«30fi. 1919. — A com[>iiution of 178 titles of Professor Atkinson’s papers, arranged 
in chronological order.- E. H*. Sinnott. 

80. FfttEnK!., J, Notice sur^Charles-Louis Gatin. Rev. Gen. Bot. 31: (x>-74. Por- 
1919,— An account of the work of Charles-l^ouis Galin (IS77-1916), a French botanist 

who fell at Douauniont. In Algiers ami at the Sorbonne he carried out .a number of im- 
portant researches on the anatomy and physiolog>' of germination in palms and certain other 
inonocotyle<lonous families. .A list of his 5l pa[>er9 is given. — L. ir. Sharp. 

81. Hamilton, A. G. List of papers and books on, or containing references to, the pol- 
lination of Australian plants. Australian Nut. 4: Sl-SO. 1919. 

52. Janviun, K. The scientific writings of Thomas J. Burrlll. Traii.s. lUinoia Hor- 

lir. Hoc. SI: 195-201. 1918. — .A complete bibliography of the scientific publications of this 

pioneer botanist is given. The first paper was in 1869 and the last in 1917. Most of the 
l-apera dealt with some phase of plant patholog>'. — 11. H’. Anderson. 

53. Krok, Tii. O. B. £n slllsynt botanisk skiift. {A rare botanical pubUcatlon.} 
Rot. Notiser 1919; 165-1G6. 1919. — In the Royal Library at Stockholm, there is found a little 
pvihlicntion of 31 unnumbered pages in small 8vo, catille<l; “Catalogus plantanim Tdm in 
excultis quam incultis locis propc Aboam superiori aestute masci ab3er.’atanim. In gratiam 
rhilo-Botanicoruin concinnatus. Ab Klia Til-Lands. Maij 1673, -Aboae-Excusus & Petro 
Hansonio.*’ This is the only co)»y now known in e.xistence. It contains the enumeration 
of 196 plants, wild ami cultivate<l. A second edition w.a* published in Abo 16S3, enumerating 

plants. Til-I/ands was boro'in 1640. His original name was Tillander, but after having 
l)etm Bavei.1 from a shipwreck, he changed it to Til-I,.and*. which means “on land." Linnaeus 
named Tillandsia of the Family Bromcliaceae after him. — P. A. Rydberg. 

^ 84. Ma.noin, L. Patil Harlot (1854-1917). Notice nicrologlque. [Obituary notice.) Bull. 
Soc. Path. Veg. France 5: 65-70. (With portrait.) 1918. {Isaued April 1919.)— The subject 
of this notice was the son of a pharmacist and was trained in the same profession. His 
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firat botft&ie&l work wm in connection with an eicpedition to Cnpe Horn. Upon hie return 
to Paris, he becaune aseoeiated with Van TiEoitKii in the Natural HUtofy MuMum. lie waa 
chiefly interested in the algae and fungi. Inter he gave special attention to the rusU, anfl 
became one of the founders of the Plant Pathological Society of France. At the tjpie of his 
death, he was curator of the Cryptogamic Herbarium at the Jardin das Plantes. (See also 
next following Entry, 85.}— C. L. Sk*>ar. 

85. Makoin, L. Paul Harlot <lS5i-!9t7}. Notice ntcrologique. [Oldhiary notlce.j 
Bull. Trimesi. Soc. Mycol. France 35: 4-11. 1919.— See also next preceding Entry, 84. 

86. Mitba, Sasat Chandra. On the use of the swallow-worts In the ritual, sorcery, 

and leechcraft of the Hindus and the Pre-lslamltlc Arabs. Jour. Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society iPatna] 4: 191-213, 351-356. 1918. — Treats of religious beliefs and ritualistlepraetiees 

with reference to Calotropia ffigantea and C. proi'rra. — It. lAtMfcr. 

87. [Nordstedt, C. T. 0.1 (Swedish rev. of: Gkrts, O. Christopher Rostll Ber- 
barioffl Vlvum I iund.] Bot. Notiser 1918: 214. 1918.— A notice of a Pre-Linnean herbarium 
found in the University Library at Lund, Sweden. It has the title: ''Hrrbartum Wi'um lU 
anno 1610/' and contains 372 plants. It became the property of the University in 1087. — 
P. A. Rydberg. 

88. OsTKNrcLD, C. H. Botsnlkeren Johan Lange. IJohn Lange, the botanist.] Bot. 
Tidsskr. 36: 175-181. 1018.— Address on the occasion of the commemoration of the birth of 
John Lange, author of the handbook of the Danish flora. This took place on March 20, 1918. 
— A. L. Bakke. 


89. Pauuei., L. H. Recent literature on fungous diseases of plants. Kept. Iowa State 
Uortic. Soc. S3: 185-225. 1918. — Contains abstracts of recent literature on fungous diseases 
of plants under the following beads, diseases of apple, pear or quince; diseases of the potato; 
tomato diseases; root crops and vegetable diseases; diseases of forest trees; miscellaneous dii* 
eases of fruits; miscellaneous fungicides; diseases of cereal and forage crops; systematic papers, 
biographical and historical. Under the last topics arc given a review of Wbetrol's History of 
Phytopathology, and notices of R. H. Pearson, H. 8. Cob, Oeo. F. Atrjnbon, V. M. 
.Spalding, Btbon D. Halated and P. H. .Mell.--L. //. Pammcl. 

90. Kobertr, H. F. The founders of the art of breeding. I. Jour. Heredity 10 : 99-106. 

^ fig. 1919. — An historical discussion 'tf the investigations and writings of the founders of the 
art of breeding. It is shown that sex was recognise<l in the date palm by the Uabyloniuns 
and Assyrians but was forgotten. I'lie Greek writers, Aristotle, Pliny and I'heophrasius, 
commented upon the supposed nature of sex in plants, but it remained forCAMKHER, professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Tiibingen in 1604, to discover by actual experiment 
that pollination is indispensable to seed production. The article closes with a bibliography 
of the early publications. (See also next following Entry, 91.)— J/. J. Oortry. 

91. Roberts, H. F. The founders of the art of breeding. II. Jour. Heredity 10: 147- 
152. I fig. 1919. — Thesecond articledcscribingthe work of the early hybridists. Koelrouter 
published a series of articles from 1761 to 1766 in which he records the results of 136 experi-, 
ments in crossing plants. To Koelheuter belongs the credit of having produced in 1760 the 
first plant hybrid — a cross between Nicotiana -paniculata and N. rush’ca. He also experi- 
mented with other plants. The author points out, however, that Thomas FAiRrii ild, an Eng- 
lishman, crossed two kinds of pinks 41 years previous to the^xperiments of Koelreliter, and 
that R[chard Bradley, who wrote of the experiments of Fairchild, had, two years before 
this (1717), removed the anthers from twelve tulips in a remote comer of the garden and found 
that they produced no seeds, while some four hundred others in another section of the garden 
produced seeds freely. Still othere experimenled ndth sex in plants before the work of Kofl- 
RKUTEB. In 1739JAUERl>oaAN, governor of Pennsylvania, found that when isolated com plants 
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were detasceled, or the e&r« covered before pollioation, no eeede developed. He showed the 
direet relftti<^ of tile t&ssels to seed prorluetioo by cuttinc the tassels off of a portion of the 
^sr before poUination, in which case be found that that portion from which the tassels were 
cut bore»no ip’ains. Philip Miller repeated the experiments of Bhadlet in 1741. In 1750 
(tLKDiTfU H published a learned account of his experiments in the palm. A pistillate palm 
some eighty years old had never fruiteti but when pollinated with “male” pollen bore fruit, 
the seeds of which germinated in 1751. Thus between the time of Camexajbius and Koblbeu- 
TER a number of experimenters were investigating sex in plants, but these experiments ap- 
f»earcd to have had but little influence upon the scientihc thought of their day. Following 
these experiments Sprekoel (175f>-lS16) first showed the extent of insect pollination. In the 
early 19th century the work of Andrew K-niobt and Wiluau Herbert in England and 
tiARTNEH in Germany is outstanding. The author shows that there were many breaks in 
the trend of thought regarding sex in plants up to the time of the publication of Mendel's 
papers in IKOO. IKee also next preceding Entry, 90.] — M. J. Dortey. 

02. Rowell, Ij. Svampllttsratnr, slrskllt ffir atndlam sv hymenomycefeSf (hattsvaffipar). 
IMycologlcal literature, espeeUtty for the study of the hymenomycetes (cap fungi).] Svensk. 
Hot. Tidskr. [Slockholm] 13: 110-112. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 680. 

93. RoMENviNtiE, L. Koldbrop. Jacob Severin Deichmann Branth. Bot. Tidsskr. 36: 
213-218. lOlK.'-A biographical sketch of Branth, the well known student of the lichens 
of Denmark. — A. !•. liakict. 

W. 8»bar, C. L., and Nbil E. Stevens. The mycological work of Moses Ashley 
Curtli. Mycologia 11: 181-201. 1919.— The life and work of Curtis as revealed mainly 
through his correspondence is presented in a thorough manner. He was not only a myeoIo> 
gist but also a 8tu*lent of flowering plants and lichens. He collected lichens at the sugges- 
tion of Tuckbrman (Ift'W), and then turned his attention to the fungi (1846). In 1848 appeared 
his first mycological paper, in which he acknowledges indebtedness to Ber&blbt for assistance 
in its preparation. From I'WO to 18T2 he corresponded with Bebeelet, exchanging notes and 
specimens of fungi an<l thus making possible the important mycological contributions which 
appeared under their joint authorship. Curtis's original herbarium now forms part of the 
Farlow Herbarium of Harvard University. Among other institutions which are known to 
have collections of Curtis's fungi are the Royal Botanical Garden, Kew, England; the U. S. 
I>cpartmcnt of Agriculture, the New York State Museum, and the University of Nebraska. 
■—II. R. Rosen. 

95. Stkve.vs, N. E. Two southern botsntstssnd the Civil War, 8ci. Monthly 9: 167- 
166. 1919.— Rev. M. A. Cdrtis an«l H. W. Ravenel were distinguished for their contribu- 
tions to botany, especially in the field of mycology. The letters of these two botanists to 
each other and to others are quoted and commented upon. In those days as well as in the 
world war just ending, the botanist placed his knowledge at the disposal of his country,— 
L. Pace. 

98. WnuTiRL, U. H. George Francis Atkiaaon. Bot. |Gaa. 67 : 366-368. Fig. 1919. — 
A biographical sketch. 


BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stuart Gaobr, Editor 
Alfred Gundebsen, Asnttant Editor 

97. A] damson], R. S. The quadrat method. fRev. of: Weaver, J. E. The quadrat 
method In ecology. Plant World 21: 267-283. 7 fig. 1918.] Jour, Ecol. 7: 216. 

1919. 

96. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Bower, F. O. Botany of the living plant Macmillan and 
Co.: Now York, 1919.] New Pbytol. 18; 259-261. 1919. 
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09. Anonymous. IRsy. of: Cork, M. T. Applied ecoaomle botsar. dd/ p., )fp, 
4. B. Llppincott : Philadelphia, 1919.1 Amer. Bot. 25: 110-117. Aug., 1919. — *'One of the first 
bocdu to indicate an approaching change in the subject matter of plant studies. ' — Revxtwtr.^ 

• 

100. Anonymous. (Rev. of: Elus, G. S. M. Applied botany, rtu + l^^p. 67 fig. f 
aiapf. Hodder & Stoughton. "One of the new teaching series of practical text-books."! 
Jfour. Botany 58 : 93-W. 1920. 

101. BANCKorr, Wilder T. [Rev. of: Buissov, Ferdinand, and FnBDitfkiCK E. Far- 
RiNOYON. French eductdonal Ideals of today. 21 X 14 cm. , xi*t + .Sfd p. Vonkera-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1919. 12.25.] Jour. Phys. Chem. 24: 80. 1920. — "It is a good book 
snd an interesting one" but the title is misleading for "it does not help the university teacher 
with his problems and never a*as intended to." — II. R. Pulling. 

102. Boulobr, G. S. (Rev. of: Martin, John N. Botany for scrlcnlturRl studenls. 

K + S8Sp.] Jour. Botany 58:29-30. 1920. 

103. Buckman, H. C. The teaching of elementary soils. Jour. Amer. 8oo. Agron. 12: 
55-67. 1920. — The paper discusses the placing of soil science on a sound theoretical pedagogi- 
oal basis.—F. .W. Sekertg. 

104. Clute, Willard K. Plant names and their meanings. Amer, Bot. 25: 122>129. 
1919.— The derivation of scientific and vernacular names of the Ranunculaceae discussed.— 
W. N. CluU. 

105. Davis, Bradlrt M. Introductory courses In botany. School Sci. Math. 20 : 52~ 
50. Jan., 1920. — Outline No. 7. Structure and function, breeding, economic plants, plant 
communities. Activities an^ structure showing adaptation emphasised. Outline No. S. 
Parts of seed plants, the cell, functions, life histories, plant families, evolution. Emphasis 
on philosophical aspects. Outline No. 9. History of botany, soil, root, transpiration, photo- 
synthesis, respiration, growth, reproduction. Classification. Emphasis on functions. Out- 
line No. 10. Structure aa<l function of tissucsS weeks, reproihid ion 3 weeks, survey of plants: 
thallciphytes 4 weeks, higher )>lant8 3 weeks. (See also next following Entry, 106.] — 

A. Gundtrsen. 

100. Davis, Bradley M. Introductory courses In botany IV. School Sci. Math. 20: 
352-360. .^pril, 1920. — Outline No. II. Water relations of plants, nutrition, growth, seeds. 
Dependent plants. Principal groups of independent plants, industries, plant geography. — 
No. 12. Seed plant, composite flowers, herbarium of autumn flowers, weeds, pollination, seeds, 
trees, fall gardens. Algae, bacteria, etc.— No. 13. Plant as a whole. Seeds, fruits, bacteria, 
yeast, algae and main groups. Last forestry, gardening, orcharding. — No. 14. Nasturtium 
or Bouncing Ket and composite. W'eeds, fruits, bulbs, bacteria, algae, etc., ending with 
leaves and flowers. — No. 15. Morphology of common plants, physiology, commercial products. 
Trees, soils, wild flowers, weeds. Decorative planting, plant breeding, seeds, ecology, the 
eell, algae, fungi, field trips.— No. Id. Algae, bacteria, fungi, gymnosperms, plant physiol- 
ogy, water relations, soils, monocotyledons and dicotyledons, roots, fertilisation, budding, 
fertilizers, weeds, visits to farms. (See also next preceding Entry, 105.]— A, Oundergen. 

107. Giles, J. K. Cora clnb lessons. Georgia State Coll Agric. Bull. 193. tO p., S 
fig. 1920. — Contains ten lessons for the Corn Club boys, as follows: No. 1, History of com 
iZea Maj/g); No. 2, Fall preparation; No. 3, Preparation of the seed bed; No. 4, Seed com; 
No. 5, Planting; No. 6, Cultivation ; No. 7, Selection of seed com ; No. 8, Grow legumes in your 
com; No. 9, Selecting exhibits — score car*!; No. 10, Diseases and insect pests. — T. tJ. 
^cftallon. 
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1(K. Pit ain, David, AND oTHKBii. Report of the CommittM on Um Sojal Botenlc Society. 
Koyel Bot.^oc. IJnndon Quarterly Hummary aad Meteorological Readmgi 2 : 4-^. Oet., 1919. 
—The committee wax appointed by Lord Ernie to inquire and report what etepe ihould be 
taken V> render the work of the Royal Botanical Society of London aa useful aa poeaible from 
the Neientihc and educational point of view. The committee recommends the ettabliabment 
of I. A school of economic botany; 2. A research institute with special reference to plant 
phynioloKy ; 3. A center for teaching horticulture; 4. Courses in school gardening especially 
for teachers. The report continues with auggestions for buildings and equipment to eoet 
ahoKt and the organization of a staff involving an annual budget of £3,000~£3,fi00 

(«• pre-war, say £2, 000- £2,290). It is also suggested that the new institute should cooperate 
with local colleges and botany schools by supplying material for teaching and research. I See 
also abst. from London Times, in Science SI: 5B. 1920. \ — C.S. Gager. 

too. Hamdall, J. L. Gardening as a part of city education. Xat. Study Rev. 16:95-07. 
1020. — There is an imperative demand for anew education. The school directed home garden 
i.i the moat economic form of gardening for sma^ cities and the suburbs of larger cities. In 
congcstcil parts of largo cities school or vacant lot gardens must be substituted. Teachers 
may receive information from United States School Darden Army, Bureau of Education. 
Washington, D. 0. — A. Gufuicrucn. 

110, StiAW, Ellrn Eddy. Efflelency aids to garden work. Nat. Study Rev. 16: 89-94. 
1920. Suggestions to garden teachers in children’s work on ways of preparing children for 
their out<loor work, and on methods of planning ao«l planting a garden, where children have 
individual plots. The use of the older boys and girls as junior assistant teachers is recom- 
mendwl. flints for registration of children and keeping of garden crop records. — .1. 

114 n. 


111. Smith, Authuh. A lesson on soil formation and its bacteria. Dard. CUiron. Amer. 
24:1(19 410. 1020. 

112. Smith, R. S. Introductory courses in soils. Jour. Araer. Soc. Agron. 12; 5S 60. 
1920.— The paper states in brofti.1 terms a tentative outline of the general pur^rose to be at- 
tained by an introductory soils course. — F. .V. .Vchcrir. 

113. Stkvkns, I’. L, Practical botany. (Rev. of: (1) Cook, M. T. Applied economic 
botany. 2d/ p., 14'2 Jig. J. H. Lippincott: Philadelphia, 1919 (sec Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 491); 
(2) M AKTiN, J. N. Botany for agrlcoltaral students. 5SS p., iSS Jig. John Wiley and Sons. 
New York, 1919 (see Bot, Absts. 3, Entry 2105).) Bot. Dos. 68: 307-308. 1919. — Cook’s work 
is '‘written in attractive style, and the material is well-selected, and is a commendable effort 
to ilifforcntiate scctmdnry-school botany from university botany. The numerous half-tones 
are of unusually goo<l quality.” In Martin’s work “the presentation is botanical rather than 
agricultural. The line drowings are not .as well done or as accurate aa they should he, and the 
illustrations in general arc in contrast with the excellent presswork and the easy and pleasing 
stylo of present.ation.” — //. C. CoicUit. 

114. Thelra-sk, S.\m F. Laboratory exercises In agricultural botany. College Cooper- 
ative Co., Inc.: College of .Agriculture, Lo-s Bafios, P. 1, April, 1919. — Contains 109 pages 
covering directions for laboratory study for agricultural students as follows: Part I. Physio- 
logical Plant Anatomy, including general characteristics of the plant, seed, plant cell, root, 
stem, leaf, flower, fruit; Part 11. Systematic Botany, including I. Primitive organisms 
(Boflfria, Cyam>pA//fco«, FlagfUafa, Myjomyrete$, Dialom^ae'', H. Plants [Algae, Fungi, 
Bryophyta, Sperwo/opAjdu). The guide has been prepared for use with Copeland's “The 
first year of Botany,” a multigraphed text in use atthe College of .Agriculture, Los Baflos. — 
C. 5. Gager. 
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115. Waixu, a. E. ZttaU. School Soi. Mftth. 19: 150-157. Fo^., 1019.— Hiatoriod 
Aikd popular account of zenin, fr<Mn both a cenetie and eytolof ieal ■tandpomft Several Up 
luatrations xenia given» and aimple demonatration experimenU with maiae charaetera» of 
inatructional value, aucgeated. ISm alao Bot. Abate. 5. Entry 406.]— Orhmd B. WkiU> 

CYTOLOGY 

OiLBBBT M. Smith, Bditor 
Gbobob S. BaraH, Aamtant Edttor 

116. Bostuopr, W. De Inweadl^e boQW (ter adwraelementan van Bevea bratUiasate* 
iThe atraetnra of cell elements In the bark of Hefea biaaUlensls.] Arch. Rubbercuh. Neder- 
landach-lndie 3 : 222-231 . 1910.— See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 546. 

117. GABTsa^ Nblub. The cytolocy of the Cladopboraceae. Ann. Botany 33 : 467-478. 

I pf-i 1910.— The chloroplast in Cladopkora, Ckoetomorpfia.kna RHi$oct^ium oonaiste 

of a parietal film liniog the cell wait and often more or lees reticulated. Pyrenoida are very 
numerous and aeattered in both the peripheral and internal parta of the ebloroplast. The 
nuclei •re -confined almost invariably to the chloroplast, not beinf found as a general rule in 
the colorless cytoplasm. During mitosis the nucleus Rhiaoctanium and ClixdopkoTa ia char* 
aeteriied by tbs formation of a tong thin spireme, which gives rise to very numerous ohromo- 
somsa. After the migratiiMi of the chromosomes to the opposite poles of the spindle the daugh* 
ter nuclei are separated by constriction of the spindle in the region of the equator.— 0/ S. 
Brfan. 

118. Cabtbb, Nbixii. On the cytology of two species of Chimulopsis. New Pbyiol. 
18: 177-186. 3 Jig. 1010.— CAorociopsia aaccata n. ap. and C5. Saegelii (A. Br.) Lemm. are 
treated. The oytologioal features of the vegetative cells were found to differ in important 
re^)eete in the two species.’ Zoogonidangia were not found. The cytology of Characivm 
onfusium is also described, in which the regular successive eleavags of the protoplast eon* 
traste strongly with the progr ess ive cleavage fmind in CA. iSteholdii by Smith. — /. F. Levia. 

110. Ch AVBEHa, Robert. Chaofss In protopCasmle cooslstsocy and their reUtion to cell 
diTtelon. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2:40-68. 1910. — ^Tbe author baa continued bia microdisseetion 
atudies with dividing eggs of Arhocta and AaUriaa. Periodic change# in the oonaiateney of 
the egg cytoplasm after fertiliiation and during cleavage are described. It is abown that 
the development of the amphiaster is associated with the formation of two ssmisolid m s as es 
within the more fluid egg substance. After tbe cleavage furrow has completed the separa- 
tion of the two blaatomerea, the semisolid masses revert to a more fluid state. By various 
treatments the formation of a cleavage furrow may be prevented following which the egg 
reverts to a single, spherical, semifluid mass with two nuclei. An egg mutilated in its semi* 
solid state may revert to a more fluid state in which ease tbe furrow becomes obliterated, tbs 
nuclei tend to more to positions which may assure symmetry in aster formation and a new 
cleavage furrow is developed, or tbe cleavage furrow may persist until cleavage is ocunplsted, 
cutting off non*nucleated segments. — 0. F. Curlia. 

120. Coulter, M. C. A new coacspttoa of sex. [Rev. of: Jones, W. N. On ttie nature 
of fsrtiUzatlon tnd sex. New Phytol. 17: 197-18$. 1918. (See Bot. Abate. 3, Entry 637.)] 
Bot. Gas. 68:68-60. 1910. 

121. Gatenbt, J. Bbontb. Identtflcatlon of intncellolar atnictores. Jour, Roy. Mi- 
erose. Soc. London 2 : %-1 19. HJig. 1010. — The withor tries to show certain faults in prac- 
tical histo-chemistry from the cytologist's point of view. Every animal cell is composed of 
tbe following fairly sharply marked bodies; nucleua, cytoplasm and centrosome. The cyto- 
plasm is ccHopoaed of (1 ) protoplasmic or living inclueioDB such aa mitroehondria, Golgi ^par* 
atus and poeaibly other less numerous enigmatic protoplasmic granules; (2) deutoplasmie 
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mcIuKumH ^<ieaiti) coptainins yolk, fat or oil, glycogen or atareh, and pigment when not united 
^ith tztit'K.hfJndria; ^3) ground protoplaam or cytoplasm (living). This elsMification is par- 
ticularly true of embr>'onic or indifferent cells ai^ other cells containing many secondary 
formati'iliN derived from various sources in the differentiation of the cell. He also gives the 
tiouicm laturc of cell division, saying that every cell undergoes the process of ksryokinesui 
which involves the division of the chromatin; dictyokioesis which involves the division of 
the (io)Ki apparatus; chondrokinesis, the division of the mitochondria. All three proMsses 
arc prccc<lcd by the division of the controsome, «'hich is possibly stimulated to divide by the 
nucleus and Is therefore called ^‘centrokioesis.’* Hedcscril>es at length the variotts inclusions 
nf the cells em|)hasising their mut^ihological diatinctions, their chemical constitution, and 
also tabulates the chenkical and staining testa for these cytoplasmic and deutoplasmic inclu- 
sions. Formal niclallic Tnethods for detecting cell inclusions have o future before them. 
'I'lic chfomeosuiium tetroxide ffxatives at present give the best results, but great improvement 
ill ihe manufacture of microscopic lenses is necessary. — Julia Haber. 

Vi*.;. b»;viNi:, MiciiAtt. Life history and sexuality of Basidlomycetcs.* fRcv. of: Ben- 
HAt UK. NfATini.ox.. Recherches sur le cycle dvolutlf et la sezualiti chez les Baaidiomyedtes. 
/5'; p.. /.I pf., W/iff. Nemours. 1918- (See Bot. .Mists. 3, l-mtry 347.)) Bol. Gas. 68: 67-«8. 
IH|». 

123. Mihandi:, Marikl. Sur la formation cytologlque de I'amldon et de Thnlle dans 
I'oogone des Chara. (Pormatlon of starch and oU In the egg of Chars. | Compt. rend. Acad. 
Soi. Ihiris 168: 52H-52fl. 1919 - -The cytoplaam of the young eeg of Chara is crowded with 
niitochondrin. NutncroiiH clear vesicles appear, which enlarge greatly, forcing the mito- 
chondria into dark stniiung linos around the clear areas. Starch grains appear in the vesicles 
and the result io the mature egg is a '‘mitochondrial pseudo-parenchyma” in which the starch 
grains arc embedded. 'I'he mitochondria arc the primordia of amy)op1asts --Oil appears 
in the yoitng egg as minute droplets, which increase in size as the egg matures. In the older 
stages the drops occur in the meshes of the “mitochondrial phciido-parcncbyrna.” They are 
not the products of 8 i) 0 cial mitochondria, and may be 8ccretc<l by the amylogcnes thctnselveB. 
— f. li. H'onn. 

124. MoLiscii, Hans. Das Plasmamosalk In den Raphldenzellen der Orchideen Hae- 

varta und Aooectochllua. {Plasina mosaic la raphld cells of the orchids Hae maria and Aooecto- 
chllns.) Sitxungsbcr. K. Akud, Wise. Wien (Mat)«.-Nnt. Kl.) 126: 231-242. /*!. 1. 1917. 

12.V PurrKKii.i., Victor Arusov. Notes on the morphology and life history of Uromyces 
Aloes Cke. .South .African Jour. Sci. IS: 65(1-662. I’l. 23-8S,/ig. IS. 1919.— See Bot. Absla. 
4, Kntr>' 1153, 

126. SuAPL, The origin and development of the Compositae. Mlscellaneotu 

topics. New Phytol. 18: 129-!76. Fig. 9i-7K. 1919. — See Bot. .Abets. .*>, Kntry 720. 

127. St1].fri.t, M. G. Cber die Schwankungen in der Zelltellungsfrequena bel den Wtur- 
leln von Plsum sativum. {VarUttons in the frequency of cell division In the roots of Ptsnm 
sativum. I .’*'venak. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholm! 13*61-70. 1919. — See Bol. Absts. 5, Entry045. 

FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael Zon, Editor 
J. V. Hofmann, AsWatonf Editor 

128. Auan, Joseph VI. BraillUn fibers. Bull. Pan-American Union 50: 4 pf. 

1920.— Seven fibers of icuportance are discussed brIeOy. These are “Piassava,” from the 
bark of the palms AfloLa funifera Mart, and Lropoldina pioxraha Wall. This fiber is now 
used in the United States for the manufacture of snow sweepers for street ears. “Piteira” 
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it (Stained from tho leavM of Fourrru^ gigarUfo Vent. “Aramino” o^*‘Gunximn Roxa," 
from tbe trunk of fVena lobata L., ia used in making bags. Ht'biscu* cottobinua L. fumisbna^ 
another fiber of value for manufacturing bags. Sida rhamitifolia L. and S. conitfolta L. fur* 
niab good fiber, but the wild plants are &m.aU with crooked branches. '^Oravata*' fAnanos 
tagmaria J^chult.) and “Gravata de Gaueho’* (ftromr/ia Irora/a* L.) are also common. The 
possibilities of growing and of using these fiber plants are discuated. — 0. R. fhitby. 

129. Andrkws. F'usa F. Oddities in tree stems. Amer. Forest. 25: 1475*1478. 7 fig. 
im. 

130. .^NOKTMocs. *'Black bean" or ‘‘Moreton Bay chestnut. ' Australian Forest. Jour. 
2: U, 19. 1919. — A brief account of the silvical characteristics of raAinuo.'c/Ktrmurri at<s<rdls 

Cunn. — C. F. Kor$lian. 

131. Akovtuous. Blackboy and Us commercial uses. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 178. 
1919.— .4 brief not": on Xnnlhurrhir prtissii of Western Auatraliu. This species yields a res- 
inous powder which, when heated, forms lumps known locally as “blackboy gum," from which 
glucose, treacle, scents, alcohol, picric acid and certain tar pro<luctB, and from these latter 
again two dyes have been obtained. — C. P. 

132. An'onyuoua. a complete wood preserving plant mounted on cars. Sci. Amer. Bup- 
plena. 88 : 33J-333. 4 fig- 1919. (From the y?ujlir<iy .4p':.J 

133. .\vo.vvMoua. Gathering chicle gtrni for American gum chewers. Sci. Amer. Bup- 
plera. 88: 172. S fig. 1919. -Describes the process of obtaining chicle gum from the nase- 
berry (AtAros .'ju/w.'u), a tree of Central and tropical South America.— CAcw. //. Ob’s. 

131. Anon'ymoc.s. Grass tree fibre. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 175. 1919.— A brief 
note on the kingia gross tree which at present is uscil mainly in manufacturing coarse brooms 
and brushes, hut which is belicvo<i to possr'ss qualities tanking it suit able for insulating mater- 
ial for freesing works. — C. F. I-iorftinn. 

13.5. As'ON'rMuos. Hints on storing timber to prevent deesy. Sci. Amer. 120 : 359-3C0. 
1919. 


136. .Avon'ymods, 

137. Axoxrsious. 

138. A.vonymocs. 

139. Axo.vtvous. 

140. .\VOWTMOU8. 
fig. 1919. 


Kiln drying oak for vehicles. 8ci. Amer. 120: 343. 1919. 

Laboratory tests In built-up wood. Sci. Amer. 121: 600. 1019. 
"Napoleon willow" dyti^. Amer. Forest. 24: 1414. / Jig, 1919. 
New lues (or balsa wood. Sci. Amer. 121: 559. 1919. 

Preparing cork (or shipment. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88 : 200 201. 


141. Ako.ntmoits. Steaming of vehicle stock during kiln drying. Sci. Amer. 120 : 300. 
1919. 

142. AvoxYMona. Valuable wandoo. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 213. 1919. — A brief 
note on characteristics of Eiicalyptuff rcdunca. — C. F. Koretian. 


143. .Anoxtuous. Western Australlaa mart. AusUalion Forest. Jour. 2: 174— 176. 1919. 
—A note cm the characteristics of Euccd^lwt gomphoeophalo. C. F. Korntxan. 

144. AxoxriiODS. What are naval stores? Sci. Amer. 121^ 328. 1919. 
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145. Amontmovs. Bolxtrocknnag 4«reA kalte tniu {The dryiac of wood bj SMtat ol 

^coldalr.) Notunrtaae&tehitfton 7 : 353. — A roTiew of an oftiele appearing in the Qiutf* 

tarly Journal of Poreatry.— Orion L. Clwk. 

146. Anoktuocs. Da boA axat^o I aolvre. (A good axamfle to follow.) BulL Trin^. 
Soe. Foreat. Pranehe-C^td ei Belfort 13: 55-^. 1919. — ^Thc city council of lE^pinal on May 3, 
1919, adopted a reaolution urging that the finea for foreai treapaas provided by Article 19S 
of tbe Code forestier be increaaed and that the penalty of impriaonment be reatored, at leaat 
to tbe extent of making it opti<MiAl in the eaae of habitual offendera. Tbe example oet by ^i- 
nal ebould be wkiely followed and every effort made to aeeure legialation which will more a^U- 
quateiy protect the foreata, particularly in the vicinity of eitiea. — S, T. Z)onn. 

147. Anontmoub. Ce qne valent lea chdoea a«r pled. [Oak atnaapnge valnat.] Bull. 
Trimeat. Hoe. Foreat. Franche^Comtd et Belfort 13: 53-65. 1919.— Stumpage prieca of oak 
timber in eaatem France have approximately doubled since 1916, while tbe pricea of many 
other eommodittea are three or even four timee what they were before tbcfwar. Taking into 
account the deereaaed purchaaing power of m<mey, oak atumpage, in apite of the apparent 
inereaae in price, ia worth relatively leaa than it was a few yeara ago. Owners of timber of 
good quality would therefore do well to hold it for the further inereaae in price which ia lure 
to take place.— 5. T. Danu. 

148. ANONTuoue. La forlt de Haguenaa (dtuda d’nn foreatlar fraatalM. [A atndy of 
tha foreat of Baguoaau.l Bull. Trimest. Hoe. Forest. Franche<Comt4 et Belfort 13: 117-146. 
1919.— The hiatorio foreat of Haguenau, owned jointly by the State and the city of Haguenau, 
compriaea an almoat unbroken expanse of 13,399 hectares in northern AIsam between tbe 
Rhine and the Voegea. It ta aituated on a practically level plain with a heavy, impermeable 
clay aubaoU, generally overlain with a mixture of sand and clay in varying proportions. The 
area aa a whole ia cold, poorly drained, and in epota maraby. Tbe continuity of tbe forest, 
which has deereaaed comparatively little in eiae since the middle ages, ia doubtless due to tbe 
fact that tbe toil ia in general unsuitable for cuHivation. Injuriee from frost, SDOw4>reok, 
and windfall are not uncommon and are at times severe. There ia also more or leas damage 
Irmn animals (chiefiy deer), ioMcta (chiefly May beetles), various fungi, and, rarely, fire. 
Scotch pine forms 50 per cent of the stand, oak dO per cent, hornbeam 8 per cent, and beeeb 
6 per cent. Scotch pine grows rapidly up to 70 or 80 years of age, and ordinarily reaches sdS’ 
turity at about 120 years, with a height of from 28 to 30 metres and a diameter of 60 eentl- 
roeters. It accommodates itself to all except the moat marshy sites ; ia ordinarily rather poorly 
formed, but produces wood of excellent quality; and forms rather open stands which at matur- 
ity aeldom have more than 200 trees per hectare. Seed years occur annually after 50 yean 
of age with particuarly heavy crops every 3 or 4 yean. Oak, which formerly occupied a much 
more important place in the forest, thrives beat in the alluvial soils along stream bottoms 
and produces a fine-grained wood which is muck sought after, particularly for skip-building. 
Although it often attains a much greater age, it ordinarily matures at from 150 to 180 yean 
with a height of from 25 to 30 meten and a diameter of 70 centimeten to 1 meter. Seed erc^i, 
which are much lew frequent than formerly, occur at intervals of approximately 7 yean, with 
full crops not t^tener than once in 50 yean. Hornbeam is of little value except ae a filler 
and is <dten more or lees of a weed tree. Beech was formerly much more abundant than at 
present, but has been increasing in importance again since 1870 because of its frequent use 
by the Germans for underplanting with pine and oak. Herbaceous vegetation is generally 
abundant, scmie times to the extent of interfering with reproduction, and local reaidente de- 
rive a considerable revenue from tho abundant crops of whortleberry. The forest is mbre 
or leaa burdened with rights of use, most of which date back to lime immemorial, and conaid- 
erable damage has been done to the soil by the constant removal of the hardwood leaf litter. 
Transportation facilities and markets are good. — Prior to the seventeenth century, tbe foreat 
of Haguenau appears to have been regarded as chiefly valuable for pasturage. The first real 
attempts at forest regulation were made in 1606, and it was not until 1845 that a complete 
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and systematic plan of foraat management was into effect. This plan was followed until 
after the Franeo-Pniasian war, when, in 1874, it was revised by the German forsMiters. The 
latter c<mipletely reorganised the division of the forest into blocks, compartments, and 8td>> 
compartments; determined on the management of the entire area as high forest (nearly 7 
per cent had been handled by the French as coppice under standards); fixed the rotation for 
Scotch pine at 70 to 120 years, ihd for oak at 160 yean; and arranged the cutting series so 
as to progress against the direction of the prevailing winds. Natural reproduction by the 
sbelterwood system, which was almost uniformly used by the French, was at first employed 
by the Germans as well, but was gradually abandoned in favor of artificial reproduction. Dur- 
ing the la^t years of German management Scotch pine was reproduced almost entirely by di- 
rect seeding in strips, supplemented when Decessar>* by planting; while oak was reproduced 
chiefly by the planting of 3*year-old transplants, and occasionally by direct seeding in strips. 
Thinnings were pract iaed every 7 to 10 yeara, frequent and moderate thinnings being preferred 
to lees frequent and heavier ones. In the judgment of the French foresters the Germans 
tended to favor too dense a stocking, both at the establishment of the stands and later. 
Underplanting of Ibeech, chiefiy to improve soil conditions, was common, wild seedlings gen- 
erally being used for the purpose. A few of the best trees (from 15 to 25 per hectare) were 
nearly always reserved at the final cutting for the production of large-sised material. The 
practice of selling stumpage, which had l>eeQ followefl by the French, was superseded under 
German managemeol by logging by the forest administration. The net revenue from the 
forest increased from 44 francs per hectare in the period from 1889 to 1900 to 57 francs in 
1912-1914 and to 120 francs in 1915-1918. The recent war le<l to the turpentining by the Ger- 
mans of the Scotch pine. The total cut remained about the same but the proportion of pine 
increased while that of oak decreased. Thinnings were neglected, stock accumulated in the 
nurseries, and the regeneration of cut-over arena did not keep pace with the cuttings. On 
the whole, however, the war did not seriously interfere with the management of the fores^ 
which is still in good condition. — S. T. Daun. 

140. .\KONTiiona. Historlque d’une coupe. (History of • cutting area.] Bull. Trimest. 
Soc. Forest. Franche-Comtd et Belfort 13: 51-53. 1919. — In 1844 steps were taken to convert a 
cutting area of 7.23 hectares, chiefly oak with a little beech, in the communal forest of Corra- 
villcrs on the borders of the Vosges, into coppice under standards. Since 1844 there have 
been three cuttings of standards at regular intervals of 25 years. TI»o records show that the 
yields in fuel and bark secured from these succcasive cuttings liave remained approximately 
constant. The transformation of the stand from pure coppice into coppice under standards 
has therefore been accomplished without loss in current yield, and the limber contained in 
the bole.s of the standards represents clear gain. As a result of the transformation the money 
value of the yield has increased from 400 to 680 ffancs per hectare. Still better results would 
have been obtained in a more moderate climate and a more fertile soil than that of the Vosges. 
— S. T. Dana. 

150. .\\o.vTsious. Notre domslne forestter et Is guerre. (Extralt du Bulletin d'lnfor- 
mstloas du G. Q. G.) [Our forest domain and the war.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Forest. Franche- 
Comtfi et Belfort 13: 43-40. 1919. — The forest area of 600,000 hectares included in that part 
of France lying in the war sone suffered severely both as a result of battle and of its extensive 
exploitation by the French themselves and more parlicuarly by the Germans. The latter 
not only used wood lavishly in the cone of operations but 8hipf>cd considerable quantities 
back to (Germany in order to save their own resources and to cripple France, which in 1913 
imported 177,000,000 francs’ worth of wood, for the post-war competition. Direct damages 
to the forests in the war xone are estimated roughly to amount to 1,400,000,000 francs, and 
indirect damages to 260,000,000 francs ; while the forests in other parts of France also suffered 
serious damage because of the tremendous consumption nccessitatedby the warandby lack of 
tonnage. While the forests are recovering, France should meet its needs for wood, which 
aro still great, by utilising part of the enormous reserves offered by its colonies. The 
German p oss essions in the ICsmerun, one of the most richly forested countries in Africa, will 
offer partial compensation for the devastation of the Frencb forests caused by the war.— 
S. T. Dana. 
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151. Anontuods. W«ttl« uid wftttU Kr^Df. AustnlUn Forest. Jour. 5:45-^. 1920. 

^A note OB the groWiog of vsrious species bcacU and the products of tbe destructive dis- 
tillation of black wattle wood. — C. F. Aorsfian. 

152. Arias, Brrkabik). Do losUtuto del corcho. (A substitute for cork.J Revist. 
Agric. (^om. y Trab. 2 : 493-407. 5 fig. 10l9."Io this articis attention is called to the tree 
Ochromn tagopuM Sw. as a native tree valuable for planting because of the lightness of its 
wood, its rapid growth, medicinal propertiesand the wool or fiber in its fruits. — F. M. BlodgtU. 

Baooox, H. Die Wsldreservatlonen In der Schwelx. (Forest reserves In Switser- 
land. I Hchweiz. Zcitich. Forstwesen 71: 2-1. ](i20. — The policy for acquiring national for- 
ests was approved in 1906, and in 1910 three forest reserves were approved involving a total 
area of about 50 hectares. These areas were in effect leased by tlie government for periods 
of 25 and 60 years. The policy of the continuation of the forests was left to be determined 
when the period of lease expires. Home areas were paid up for the entire term, and others are 
paid hy annual installaients.— 7. V. Hofmann. 

154. Hailkt, W. A. Artificial regeneration In sal forests. Indian Forester 45: 519 521. 
1919.— Ooppice overtops planted stock after cuttings in sal forests. To prevent this planting 
is now made about five years in advance of the opening of the stand giving the planted stock 
an opportunity to develop 8n<l become dominant at the start.— £. ,V. ,1/iinnx. 

155. IlAtiHEv, A. Les forjts sulsse pendant ta guerre. [The Swiss forests during the 
war.! Bull. Trimest. Hoc. Forest. Frnncbc-Comt5 et Belfort U: 4d-51. 1919.— .Administra- 
tion <if tbe OH'i.OtX) hectares of forest lands in Sw itrerland, one-fourth of the total area of the 
country, is decentralired. < ’nntonnl forests comprise t f>er cent of the forest area, commtjnal 
forests 67 per cent, and private forests 29 per cent. There are n<j national forests, and the 
national forest service employs only 17 professional foresters. It ooul ri‘>\ite.s, however, to 
the salaries of the cantonal forest officers; su'^ervisea the tisc ma^le of subsidies grjinteil to the 
cantons: administers the fe<lcral (ore.ni law; provides technical instruction at the forest school 
at Zurich; an<i directs the forest experiment station.— .\t the oulbrc.ak of the war construction 
was automatically arrested an<l cutting materially decreased. After ten or twelve mcmlhs, 
however, the foreign <lemand for timber and the native ilcmond for woo<l fuel i.due to the 
scarcity of coal), result oil in a steadily incrcjmingcut. In 1910 wood exports, which before the 
war hail been from 40,000, fXX) to 50,000, OIX) francs a year less than wood imnorts, exceeded! the 
latter by tW,(X)0,000 francs. The increased cut was accompanied by incre.ased prices, fuel 
doubling anti timber trebling in vjilue in three years «ir less. Little or no overcutting took 
place in the public forests, but w.as more or fess marketl in the private forests, where mlvant- 
age was taken of the extraordinary demand to improve the stands by the removal of many 
old reserves which before the war could not be markcte<I profitably. Strict supervision was 
excrciscti over all cuttings, a fe<leral decree in 1917 requiring a permit for all cuttings of 20 
cubic meters or more and fixing a fine of from 10 to 4t) franc.'* per cubic meter for all cuttings 
made without a permit. Moreover, measure.< were taken to maintain and if possible to in- 
crease the future productivity of the forest. For instance, in the Canfon of Vaud, the number 
of inspectors was increased so that the average area under the BUj>ervi8ion of each was reduced 
from 7,300 to 4,t)(X) hectares. Tina example should be followed by other cantons as a means 
of increasing production and of rendering Switcerland independent of foreign supplies. An 
increase of only 1.1 cubic meters per hectare in the annual growth of the 600,000 hectares o( 
communal forests would be sufficient to wij>e out the present deficit of 700,000 cubic meters, 
but this can hanlly be ex[>ected os long as the average area under the supervision of a technical 
forester remains as high as 8,570 hectares.— 5. T. Dana. 

156. Bbeson, C. F. C. Food plants of lodiaa forest Insects. Part IV. Indian Forester 
45: 488-496. 1919 . — k continuation of previous work. Forty-four species of three families 
are listed with the plants attacked by each. — E. N. Munns. 
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157. BeasTi Jamjss B. Wood funino Inunl^oBt* Goorgio Stoto CoU. Agric. Bull. 1S7. 

4 P t 4 M‘ 1020. — ^Thii bulletin notes thst the acme of wood production in Geor- 

giA in 1909, with the cutting of a billion board feet. Since then there has been a gradual fall* 
ing <rff in production. — T. W. Meliaiton. 

158. Biollet, H. Betrachtangen fiber die Wlrtscbafts-Elniichtuag der Waldungen In 
der Schweiz. (Banerkungen zu den Studlen des Herm. Dr. Pb. Flury.) [Obtervadons con> 
cemlng Improvement of forest management In Switzerland. Remarka on Dr. Ph. Fluir'a 
studies translated from the Journal of Forestry of Perret, Couv5t.] Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forst* 
wesen 71: 37-19. 1920. — Forestry is divided into two groups, one hasisl on practical experi- 
enw and the other on biological prinetplea. Emphasis is placeil on the fundamental biologU 
cal studies to be used as a basis fur all forest prarlico. The practical concerns itself too much 
with the present production, and one pan of a forest may be left unproductive duo to over 
maturity while another is exploitetl during its growing period. Among the first oasontials 
for improvement are definite forest boundaries, comparlmcnts; definite volume and growth 
tables and cutting oyclos based on .accurate local growth figures. The relation of density of 
stan<1 and increment must be correlate*! with cutting |>crio<la in order to secure continuoui 
production. The princi|)al points recommended for the improvement of the forest are: 
every acre must reach its maximum |>rtvluction ; production as influenced by stand, site, spe- 
cies, etc., must be detennined locally; 8|>eciea to bo u.scd an<l cure required; iniprovement for 
regulation only should l>e reduced to ft minimum. All changes in forust management should 
be based on thorough scientific research.—./. V'. tiojviann. 

159. Bonthaoiik, W. K. What shade and ornamental trees shall we plant? Monthly 
Bull. Ohio .\gric. Exp. Sta. 5: 35-41. 5 pi. 1920. .'•>«• lj<it. .\bHts. r>, ICijlry 179S. 

IflO. Boovkt, SfnAKKKKii, AND opHKHft. Congf^s *de 1919. [Congress of 1919.) Bull. 
Trimest. Hoc. Forest. l'ranrhe-(.\)mt<^ et Belfort 13: Ti-lOO. 1019.— The first meeting of tbs 
Society since the outbreak of the war was held at Strassburg, .August 3 to 0, 1919. In connse* 
lion with the rejoicing over the recoverx* of the “lost provinces,” attention was called to the 
flattering comments reganling French methods of forest roanDgcmenl in Alsare-Eormino which 
were made by German foresters after the war of IK70. Fiehl trips were mwle to the forests 
of Hagiienau, Hoh-Koenigsburg, .‘^ainte-Olile, llohwold, Ilaalacli an*! Niileck, brief descrip- 
tions of the character and management of wliich are given.— .S. T. Dana. 

l(il. Brown, W. H., am> A. F. Fihchkh. Philippine forest products as sources of paper 
pulp. Forest. Bur. Philippine Islands Bull. I5:/3 p. FI. I. 1918. (10J9).— A general considera- 
tion of the bamboos, coarse grasses such us fmjir.rata rxaUala and Saerharum upontaneum, 
various fiber plants, and some trees as potential sources of paper pulp. — E. D. Afp-rrill. 

livj. Brown, W. H., and A. F. Fiscurn. Philippine mangrove swamps. Forest. Bur. 
Philippine Islands Bull. 17: 1-132. 47 pi. 1918.— A general considcralion of the mangrove 
swamps, their constituent 8i>ecie8, and economic products. Kej’S and descriptions are given 
to all species, as welt as local names, etc. The illustrations, chiefly photographic, are 
excellent. In addition to general mangrove scenes each individual species is illustrated. The 
economic discussion includes data on stand, cultivation, firewood, tanbark and dyes, with a 
discussion of the nipa palm and its uses. — E. D. Merrill: 

163. Brown, W. H., AND A. F. Fischer. Philippine bamboos. Forest. Bur. Philippine 
Islands Bull. 15. .3t p. PI. i-33. 1918.— 15ee Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1015. 

164. BacNNHorea, A. Berufsfragen. {Questions of professional forestry.) Bcbwels* 
Zeitschr. Forstwesen 71; 4-6. 1920. — A discussion of the relation of technical and oommer- 
etal forestry. A separation of the two^bases is condemned on the basts that the technical 
forester must be familiar with the commercial phases in order to practice his profeesiim in- 
ielhgently, and the commercial man must take technical forestry into consideration in utiJi- 
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zaticm and hanrestinf, otberwiae th« aelefitifie which aims at cootinuous produetioo, 

will be defeated. (Vr tbeae reasons a forester in either field must have a good knowledge ot 
\he other field, and the best interests of forestry will be served by keeping the two phases 
combines* and making up the deficiency of men by reducing the areas under each forester 
and fumUhing him with an assistant, — J. V. Hofmann, 

IfiA. Buhkill, I. H. The convosltton of a piece of well-drained Singapore secondary 
jungle thirty pears old. Gardens’ Bull. Btrsits Settlements 2: 145-157. 1919.— See Boi. 
Absts. 4, Entry 2S0. 

16A. Borrow, Godook. Seprodncdon of cypress pine. Australian Forest. Jour. 2; 91« 
92. 1919. — A note on the factors governing the reproduction of this species. The author 
is convinced that a good seeding season and a good growing season are co-eesentials. A good 
seed crop is dependent upon sufficient precipitation to set and nourish the young cones and 
bring them to maturity. Drought, rabbits, and fire are serious enemies young reproduc- 
tion. — C. F. Koralian. 

107. Champion, H. G. Observations on some effects of fires In the chlr (nnoa longlfoUa) 
foresta of the West Almora Division. Indian Forester 45 : 355-364. I pi. 1919.— Examina- 
tions of burned areas after a fire show damago cannot be estimated until several months 
later. Insects for some unknown reason did not appear in large numberp after fire in mature 
stands thotigh death continues afterward, which may be due to a destructive fungus. Damage 
by fire may be as much due to heat-killing as flame itself. In young trees damage bean an 
inverse ratio to height, the smaUcr the tree the greater the loss. On reproduction, fire ap- 
pears to have a beneficial effect, probably duo to reduced competition, food or soil water. 
Firo in mixed stands operates to thin out the chir and increase oaks and other trees.— fi. AT. 
.V unns. 

ItiS. Chapman, H. H. A pn^ram for private forestry. Amer. Forest. 25: 1405-1406. 
1919. 

109. Claody, C H. Economic tree murder. How we are denuding our 'orests to supply 
Europe while she Is conserving her own timber. Sci. Amer. 121: 132. 145. 1919. 

170. Cook, O. F. OIneya beans. Jour. Heredity 10 : 321-331. Fip. /5-/7. 1919. — 8ee 
Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 549. 

171. Crkmata, Mrruno. Algo sobre nuestros bosques. [Forest pr ese mtlon.' Revist. 
Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 61CM311. 1919. An articleof forest conditions in Cuba and on forest 
l•rcse^votion. — F. M. Blodfffll. 

172. Crevost, C., and C. Lemarie. Plantes et prodults filsjaenteuz et textiles de I'ln* 
dochlne. (Fiber- and textHe-producing plants of Indo-China.| Bull. Econ. Indochine 22: 
S13-837. PI. a. 1919.— Sec Bot. Absts. 5, Entry U22. 

ITS. Dana, S. T. National forests and the water supply. Amer. Forest. 25: 1507-1522. 
aft fig. 1919. 

174. Danixlbson, Uno. Naturskydd I S6dra Kalmar lin [Protection of natural beauty 
In southern Kalmar (Sweden).] Skogen 6: 17-23. 5 fig. 1919. 

175. Darkgll-Smith, G. P. Dry rot In timber. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 314-316. 
1919. — A brief discussion of the characters of some dry rot fungi and measures for their con- 
trol. Creosote and tar are effective, but their odor and color restrict their use. Boric acid 
tmd magnesium fluosilicate are strongly recommended. Wood-prMerving oil, prepared from 
kerosene shale, is effective if the ventilaticm is good. — C. F. Koralian. 
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170. Darvbt, Mamn. Forost troe pUntlng la Nolaoa DUtrlct Now ZoaUad Jour. 
.\gri«. 19: 297-299. 1919. — It is beUerod that Pinu* ntignit and oerora^ apooiy of Ehioa- 
iyptua may be planted tm land oooiing about $50 an acre aa a very profitable long term 
ioveetment. — N. Giddingt. 


177. DAwai.sa, C. G. E. Temani (Gmellna arborea) in Upper Banna. Indian Forester 
45:505-519. 1919. — The rMulte of trials to tniroduoe the ydman6 into the forests of Dunna are 
girm. Three methods have been tried; broadcast sowing, dibbling and field planting. Notes 
on the growth of plantations made are given. — B. N. iiunna. 


178. Da JONO, A. W. K. T^proeven bij Herea btaslIlensU. {Tapping eiperlmenta on 
Herea braslUensls.] Arch. Rubbercult. Nederlandsch^indiS 3: 277-278. 1919.— Tapping a 
quarter, a third or half the circumference of the tree with one left hand out gave the follow- 
lag results: 
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179. DaMOBLAiNE, J La ntcesltati d'un service forestier d’an»5e sous I’anclen r$gLms. 
{The need for an army forest service.) Rev. Eau* ct KorMs 57: 229 230. 1919 .— Duhamel du 
.Mo.ntckau, in 1704, in his “Exploitation des tiois,” pointed out the nee<l of attaching forest 
officers to the engineers crops of the army in order to prevent the serious damage done to the 
forests when the timber and other forest products ncede<l by the army were secured by ordi- 
nary soldiers without technical supervision. The need of an army forest service of this sort 
has been strikingly demonstrated by the great war. Such a service should bo autonomous, 
with the same standing as the Engineer or Quartermaster Corps, and should direct the forma- 
tion, management, instruction, and organization of companies of mobilized foresters. — S. T. 
Dana. 


180. Drscombes, Pacl. Installation d’e9q>5rleaces proloogtes sur le rulssellement. 
iProtracted experiments upon stream-flow.) Mdro. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Uordeaux VIIj 2: 
17-36. : fig. 1918 — The author gives a brief r^sumd of methods adopted by L'.\R 80 ciation 
Centralc pour l’Am<^nagemcDt dee Montagues in studying the relations between precipitation 
and stream-flow in the drainage basin of the Arises. An apparatus for automatically gauging 
and recording changes in stream level is described. Data are presented to indicate a corre- 
lation between changes in the flow of the Ari^e (1805-1910) and the sylvo-pastoral conditions 
in its drainage basin. — I. ir. Baxley. 

181. Descombeb, Paul. L« rebolsement et le diveloppement economlque de la Prance. 

Reforestation and the economic development of France Mdro. ^oc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bor- 
deaux VII, 2: 103-217. tfig. 1918. — Deforestation and over-grazing in the uplands of Franco 
prevent an extensive substitution of waterpower for coal and are considered to be responsible 
for the depopulation and degradation of these regions. Reforestation and other remedial 
projects for improving the range have been combated by the mountaineers, who fear curtail- 
ooent of their herds and flocks. L'Association Centralc pour ! Am6nagement des Montagues 
has conducted a series of extensive experiments to prove that it is possible to prevent over- 
graiing and to reforest the mountains without reducing the live stock of the mountaineers. 
This is done by excluding from the alpine pastures migratory herds and flocks from the low- 
lands. In considering measures for reforestation of both uplands and lowlands the author 
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devot«ii considerable attention to a diseuasion of the status of French forests and the reforest* 
ation movement during the nineteenth century, and quotes various (egislative enactments 
at length. ^The paper contains much statistical information.—/. W. Baxley. 

1H2. I>i: Vfti£M. O. Over ds bruikbaarheld van Instnunenten als smtiolac en laCenuneter 
voor bet bepalen van het rubbergehalta van de latez. [On the uae of hydrometers (nmtrolac 
and Isterometerj to determine the robber content of tatez.) Arch. Rubbereult. Nederlandsch* 
Indi^^' 3; 'J(/7-'221. 1910. — Very large differences may occur between the real rubber eSntent of 
Uevea latex as determined by actual coagulaticm and the hgures obtained from the hydro- 
metric Hpeciric gravity readings. Tbc metrolac and latexometer are constructed for a special 
case, perhaps an original latex of 37| per cent rubber content and 0 9775 specific gravity or 
some other ccunbination near there, when the specific gravity of the original serum varies 
from 1.022. When such a latex is diluted with water the reading of the instrument is correct, 
hut for latices of other composition the rubber content cannot be determined by these instru* 
mentn. In general on the estates in Java the results obtained by hydrometric readings are 
too low, usually giving values between 70 and per cent of the real content. — H'. E. Cake. 

|h;{. Dk Vhikw, o. Verband tusschen het soortelijk gewiebt van latex en serum en het 
:ubbergehslte van de latex. [The relation between the specliic gravity of latex and serum and 
Che rubber content of latex.) .Arch, liubhercull. Nederland-sch-lndio J: 1S3-206. 1919.— The 
relation between the specific gravity of Hevea latex and its rtibber content was detcrminc«! 
in the following five eases; (1) eontinue<l tapping after a period of rest, (2) light or heavy 
tapping «\ sleiii.'i, 'll/ p’ ll-ifdihg. whirh sils > :n ts :i!« a ‘ lieavif r itresH.” (4) juTiod.i of rest and 
shallow ta(iping, and f5) in<lividual trees. In all eases the results are the same, showing that 
the s!>(5clfic gravity is inversely proportional to the rubber content. The actual sfMcific 
gravity <if the latex is tlelennined by the proportion o the rubber anil scrum (I.e., the rubber 
content of the lole.x) and only to u .Hmall e.xlent by the specific gravity of the serum which re- 
mains nearly constant.- U'. F. Cake. 

is-i, |)b VniKs. (> , .%Ni> W. .'<eooN. Varlabllitelt van plantage-rubber. (Variability in 
pUntstlon-rubber.) .\rch. Rubbereult. Nedorlandsrh-lmli<- 3: 2-ifi 270. 1019. — Data from ths 
(Jimtrftl rubber station comparing the tensile strength, >^lope, rate of cure, and viscosity of 
mok<«l sheet and crepe rubber for the years 1917 oud I'.dH. The principal causes for devia- 
tion anil variability in pro()erties are pointed out. — H*. F. Cake. 

IH,*). Kssiu, K. (). New hosts of oak-root fungus in Humboldt County. Monthly Bull, 
(’omm. Hortic. (valifornia 8; 79-80. 1919. — »Sec Bot. .Vbsts. 4, Entry 1170. 

180, F[<isTKii], J. II. [Rev. of: R.vnki.v, W. tIow.iHo. Manual of tree diseases. S98 p. 
Mactnillun (’o. : New York, lOIS.l Jour. Forest. 17: 321. 1919 

187. (Ir.RTK, KniK. Ur tlmmersaxens historla. [From the history of the timber “grab 
hook.’’) Hkogen 6: 23-25. S Jiy. 1919. 

18S. (li;i.LATLY, F. M. Investigatory work needed; relation of commonwealth to states. 
Australian KoiiMt. Jour. 2: 137-139. 1919 — The more important benefits to be derived from 

a foreat prmluots laboratory are diacuseed. Urgent need is voiced for research along the 
following lines: U) tests of pulping AD<i paper-making qualities of indigenous woods and 
materials, (2) distillation tests to determine the tar oil, gas, acid and other properties of 
commercial value in indigenous woods, (3) investigation of the chemical and coruiuercial 
properties of gums, kinos, resins, and saps. — C. F. Korelian. 

189. Gkixndai., Tir. Tldig eller sen skogssidd? [Barly or Ute forest sowing?! Skogen 
6: 124-127. 1919. 

190. CuvTA, B. L. New Indian species of foredt Importance. Indian Forester 45 : 388- 
il92. 1919.— A continuation of previous work (/Wrf. 43: 132. 1917). The present list includes 
48 species recently described fyom India, bringing the total forest species up to 393. — B. N. 
Munn*. 
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191. Haivks, H. H. lodlaB spocles of CorUso. Indian Fonwtor 45: 375'-dd8. PI IT- 

to.M '-''- 

192. Hall. Ccthbebt. On a new speclee or form of Eucelrptuc. l*roc. Linneen .^^o.- 
Sew South WaJee 43 : 747-749. PI. 7J. lOlS. 

193. Hkck, G. E. SpUnterlsf of AirpUne woods. ScL Amer. i^uppleiu. 88: i flu 

1919 • 

194 Heiw, A. L. AlrpUuM propeller mAfittfscture. Sci. Amer. Supplom. 88: 16:2. 1019. 
— CoDsiders problems of ui&oufactiire whirh have been or need to ho studied.-— f'Aoff. //. 0(i», 

195 . Hoppuan. 1st die VergeselUchsftung lot Forstbetrlebe rndfllch? [Is soclslluitlon 
of forest Isdustrp practicable?) t'orstwiss. Ontnilh) 41: 210 226. 1919. -Most socialists 
agree that forest industries of Oorniany shouK! he Ai>ciaIit<Nl, in onicr to avoid <ianger of mon* 
opoly, to insure continuity of employment an<l of supplies of fonsst products, and to insure 
maximum sustained production at lowest cost. MethtHi.') suggested are State uwoership, 
either by purchase or confiscat ion, syn<iicali«A( ion, or division «>f large holdings. State owner- 
ship ia unneces-sary because the State alrca<ly owns a auHicient proportion of the forests to 
prevent monopoly, an<l undesirable because of the probable «!ccrease in efticiency due to bu- 
reaucratic inert a and political iiifttiences. Moreover, it is finanriaily itnpoaaible. Syndicali- 
eation is not <lesirablc becauac the nature of the business is not adapt d< 1 to this form of manage- 
ment. Divisiun of holdings la contrary to tlie rtaiuircinenta of ellicienl forest production, and 
unnecessary anyway because there are few very large holdings. The best way for a tlemo- 
rratic .state to control forest pr<Kluetion i.s by use of its powers of taxation. 1'he forest law 
should require that idl forest tracts of more than 100 hectares be managed according to a 
working plan, under leehnicnl supervision. Iteyoml this, the owner should have entire 
freedom of action. Owners of .«*tjm!ler tracts should form cooperative bodies or looaer aaso- 
ciations, in order to bo able to take steps towanl more ellicienl managetnont. 'I'hn State 
should superii'ise the activities of (be.<*e associations. — 11'. N. Sjmrhuu'k. 

196. lIon.VK, W. T. Oak-fungous, oak-root fungus disease, fungus root-rot, toadstool 
root-rot or mushroom root-rot. Monthly Bull. ('oinm. Horlic. Cuiifurni.a 8: 51 68. Fig. 

SO. 1919.— Sec not. Absts. 4, Entry 1170. 

197. IlnnnALT, E. L’aprds guerre dans les ilea britanniques: proJets de reconstitution 

forestldre. IForest reconstruction In Great Britain.) (Rev. of; Final Report of Forestry Sub- 
committee, Reconstruction Committee, Ministry of Reconstruction.' lOS p, 1918. J llcv. 
h)aux et For8ts 57:213-228. I 1919. — The critical aituation in wliich Groat Hritainfound 

itself during the war as a result of totally inadcquiile native woml supplies has led to the for- 
mulation by B 8pcei.ally appointcfl cnramittcc of a comprehensive foroslation program, in- 
tended to decrease m:iteri.ally Cireat Britain’s present dependence on other countries and to 
provide a reserve capable, in case of war, of meeting for three years all its neerls for wood at 
a rate of cut ting five t imes as great ns the normal annual consumpt ion. The program contem- 
plates the establishment in <S(i years of 717,000 hectares of coniferous plantations, chiefly 
Hootch pine, European larch, Douglas fir, .Hitka Spnice, Norw.ay .Spruce, and western red 
cedar. Two-thirds of this area, or 478,000 hectares, will be forestefl during the first 40 years, 
and 101,000 hectares during the first ten years. Of this latter area, the state will itself acquire, 
either by purchase or lease, and plant 00,000 hectares; it will associate itself with communi- 
ties and individuals in the cooperative planting and management of 10,000 hectares; and 
through the granting of subsidies of one kind or another it w ill encourage the forcstalion of 
10,000 hectares by communities and individuals. The remaining 21,000 hectares are to be 
secured through the voluntary or force<l reforestalion by their owners of areas cut clear during 
the war. In addition the reforestation Muring this period of 4,000 hectares of hardwoods 
(and eventually of 8,000 hectares) is contemplaleil. The committee proposes certain reduc- 
tions in forest taxes and in freight rates for forest products, the systematic training of both 
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hlfber And lower fonset offioerv, wnd the esUbliehment ol Adequately equipped for^t exp^i* 
meot tttatioM. TLe eerryiag out at thU program, the coat of whteh during the first 10 years 
ut estimated at 162,000 franca, is to be entrusted to an independent forest eoQunissioD cod- 
sitting of three salaried and three noo-^alaried members, uid having attached to it three sub* 
eonuoianiuners, ten or eleven divisional officers, and fifty or fifty-five forat offi^rs. From 
the French point of view the most characteristic feature of the program is the fact that par- 
ticular care is taken to prevent the state, in spite of the important part played bj^it, from 
encroaching on the rights of private owners, and to encourage, rather than to force, eo&pera- 
tion on the part of the latter. — S. T. Dana. 

19M. lujcK, J. S. When trees grow. Canadian Forest. Jour. 15; 351-354. 1919.— A 
series of studies carried out for several years involving daily measurements on 200 trees dur- 
ing the growing season lead to conclusionsthat: (a)Trees grow almost twice as fast during the 
night as during the day ; (b) The growing season for white pine and Norway spruce, in Penn- 
sylvania at least, U ended by July 1st; (c) Such knowledge is of high utility in choosing season 
for planting trees. — H. C. Btlyea. 

100. IwAKf, Takanori. Microse<vlcal dUtlactioos of some Jspaaeae conlferoos woods. 
(Article in Japanese.] Bot. Mag. T5ky5 32; 187-198, 219-237. 1918.— See Bot. Absls. 4, 
Entry 1290. 

200. jACrrRAT, Ajug. Ls d4tennlnatioo des bolt de deux DalbergU de Madagascar, 
d’aprgt las carsetgres de leurs nutlgres eolorantes. (Identlflcatlon of wood of Dalbergla by 
stalnlttg reactions.] ('ompt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168:698-091. 1019. — See Bot. Absls. 5, 
Entry 56S. 

201. JotLT, N. W. The Importance of the wood pulp Industry to Australian forests. 
Australian Forest. Jour. 2; 9. 1919. — The poesibility of Australia manufacturing wood pulp 
from its own forests is discussed. The author advocates the utilisation of hardwood and 
/'tnus tnsipnis saplings and poles for wood pulp as a means of utilizing waste or of rendering 
thinnings profitable. — C. F. Korttian. 

202. JoNKS, J. Shea batter tree. Imperial Department of .\griculture for the West 
Indies. Report on the Agricultural Department, Dominica, 1918-19: 3. 1919.— Nuts from 
Dominica examined at the Imperial Institute, London, were found to contain 44 per cent, of 
fat, a somewhat lower percentage than that rontainc<l in West African nuts,—/. 5. 

203. Khan, A. IlArix. Red wood of HlmaUyao spruce (Plcea morlnda). Indian Forester 
45: IttWOK. / ■pi. 1919. — The water nl>8orptiv'e capacity of the red wooil which occurs in 
fite heart of f'icea morinda is less than that of the white wood, while it is at the same time 
heavier, volume for volume, than white wood. Both colored woods are lighter than water. 

K. N. Munns. 

291. Kof:hi,br, .K. Selecttng wood for airplanes. 8ci. Amcr. Supplem. 88: 148-149. 
S fig. 1919. 

:Xlo. Lanteh, Aurlaidb. El alamo. (The plpal tree.) Revist. Agric. Cora, y Trab. 2: 
612-613. 3 fig. 1919. 

206. La Touche, T. H. D. The submerged forest at Bombay. Kec. Geol. Surv. India 
49: 214-219. Pi. 17-19. 1919. — During excavations in Bombay harbor in 1S7S a submerged 
forest with many stumps in situ was found over an area of 30 acres. The trees were embedded 
in stiff blue clay 6 to 20 feet thick, resting on decompoeed basaltic rock, and covered with 
4 to 5 feet of harbor silt. The deepest stumps wese rooted 33 feet below the present mean 
high tide. Most of the wood was identified as Acoci'a cateeku, but two apparently drift logs 
were teak ( Tectona grandi$). In 1910 excavations an adjacent area disclosed more stumps, 
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Bcme rooUd 40 feet below hitfa tide. Tbe eooclueion u thet there hae been gradual depree- 
aioo ol a forested rocky coastal plain, forming quiet lagoons in which the tibtt bec^e embed- 
ded in tbe clay then a tilting movement brought in tbe open sea, and rsrsdo bored the trunks, 
ib^ to break off at the elay surface. — Dudiffon. 

207. Lindskbo, Fann. ZM akogen anoar in. [When the foreat la anowed In.] Skogen 
A; 128-132. 4 M- 1»10- 

2QB. Maaa, J. Q. J. A. Gewtjtlgde methods voor veldproeven met Hem. (Other meth- 
eda for field apertmentatten with Herea.} Arch. RubbereuU. Nederlandsch-IndiA 3 ; 283-237. 
1919. — In this article the author aeta forth a plan for the elimination of error due to tbe per- 
sonal factcw the t^per in field eiperimenis with //ciwo. His plan is to have the tiqjping 
rows and collecting rows perpendicular to each other, so that each tapper taps a part of the 
trees of each collecting task. — Ft'. E. Cakt. 

209. Maas, J. G. J. A. Ifog eenlgs klemproeren met Hem-uden. [Some more gsr- 
mittaMftn trials with Hem seed.] Arch. Rubbercult. Nederlandseh-lndiA 3 : 237-243. 1919.—* 
In preserving Ema seed the packing material must be moist and not air tight. When Nstao 
•ecda are to be preserved for longer than one month the packing material should be moistened 
every 3 or 4 weeks. At a temperature of 4 to 8^. the seeds will stand a drier and more alr- 
ti^t package better than at ordinary temperatures. Air-tight packages however cause 
them to loee their germinating power quickly. Merely ensilaging Hetea seed in the ground 
seems to be good for preserving the seeds on an estate for a short period like a month. Treat- 
ment with water at about SOKl. resulted in increased germination energy, and a alightly im- 
proved germination. Sprinkling with warm water at 45*t?. increased the rapidity of gemina- 
tiott a little but had practically no effect on the germination per cent. — W. S. Cafes. 

210. Mack AT, H. Conifers In Victoria. Australian Foreat. Jour. 2; 265-267. 1919.~ 
Summary of a pi^r on '‘Coniferous plantations in Southeastern Australia,'* read before tbs 
first Inter«State Conference on Forestry, embodying tbe experience of that State in tbe ee- 
tabliahment of exotic conifers over a period of 34 years. Thirteen conifers indigenous to North 
America are found in the list.— C. F. Korttian. 

211. Mackat, H. Treatment of Indlgeiioos hardwoods. Australian Foreat. Jour. 2: 
19-20. 1919. — Extract from a paper read before the first Interstate Conference on Foreatry 
at Sydney, November, 1911, in which the silvicultural management of eucalyptus forests is 
briefly discussed. Wherever the standing crop is fairly uniform in age and siie, a clear cut- 
ting in sections, leaving, in addition to seed trees, only trees fit for piles and girders, is advo- 
catod.— C. F. Kortlian. 

212. M ADEUN, J. Lea cfidrea da Llban. (The cedars of Lebanon.) Rev. Eaux et Fordis 
57:275-276. 1919. — The cedars of Lebanon, formerly regarded by tbe natives as divine beings 
in tree form, flourish only at El-Hersd at an altitude of over 2200 meters. Some of them are 
over a hundred feet high and tbe largeet ia 3 feet in diameter. Tbe few trees which still sur- 
vive have suffered eeverely at the hands of tourists and should be protected from further 
damage.— 5. T. Dana. 

213. Main, J. M. Eden and Us timber resottrces. Australian Foreat. Jour. 3 : 48-49. 
1920. — A note on the forest resources adjacent to the town of Eden on tbe South Coast of 
Australia with a list of the principal timber species of eucalyptus Mid their uses.— C. F. 
Kortiian, 

214. Mabtin, Psbct F. Greet forests of South Americs. Canadian Forest. Jour. 15: 
264-286. 1919. — Four types of timber are recognized: small scrubby forests of dry temperate 
or sub-tropical regions; good forests of Antarctic beech and a few conifers of temperate re- 
gions in the Andes; the fresh and salt-water swamps of mangroves and species with soft 
woods; the tropical rain forest of a great variety of hardwoods. — B. N. Munnt. 
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215. Mamiah, J. Let forlta de Ordce. {The fomti of Greece.) Rev. Eaux et FordU 
57: 237-247. — Prior to 1913 the forcet are* of Greece, excluding areas once forested but 

now devaatatcfl, amounterl to some 800,000 hectaree, or about 12 per cent of the total area 
of the country. Including the now provinces added by the war, the total forest area is about 
13 per cent. A()proximately 60 j>er cent belongs totheState, 20 per cent to convents and com- 
munes, and 30 per cent to private owners. .Aleppo pine constitutes 35 per cent of the stands, 
Cephalontan fir 25 per cent, and various oaks 20 per cent. The value of the forest products 
harvested annually, including timh<‘r, fuel, charcoal, resin, forage, and other minor products, 
amounts to about 3,^10,fXy> francs, of which nearly one-half is fuel. — .All forests, both public 
and private, are theoretically subject to a forest regime in the department of .Vgrlcullure, 
hut lack of personnel makes this control ineffective. Kven in the State forests there are no 
real plans of management. These, as well an certain private forests, are heavily burdened 
with various rights of use which have resulte<l in serious damage, p.articularly through the uo- 
restricte'l grazing of shee[i and g<mt8. The forests themselves are not subject to a land tax, 
hut forest pro«luctK fwith certain exceptions, the most important of which is fuel harvested 
by the fu-asants for their own use) are taxed at varying rafea accortling to the nature of the 
proflmrt and the character of the ownership. Recent laws aim to secure better fire protection, 
tl»o reforestation of denuded lands, the codification and revision of existing riglits of user, and 
improved management of all forest lanils, hoth public and private. There are two schools 
for the training of guards and rangers and one tat Athens) for the training of higher forest 
officers. — S. T. iMnn. 

2Ifi. MAnvidV, Wit.iiun R. Making woodlands profitable In the Southern States. U. S, 
Dept. Agric, I'jirmcrH Hull. 1071. p. SS/tg. 1020. 

217. MArfo<iv, WiLiuui R, Treating fence poets on farm. I.oui»iana State T’niv. Div. 
.\gric. Kxp. ('ire. 37. iO p. U fiy. 1020. •Fence posts treated with creosote and set in the 
ground at ('alhoun, Louisiana, in 190S were ex5min<vl after 10 years. Of the black gum 

97 per cent wore sounrl; cypress, M per cent; tupelo gum, ^ per cent: sweet gum, 87 
per cent : sap pine, 7.’1 per cent; bay.tW percent. Mctluxls of treating posts are also di.scu89ed. 

W. Kilo'rtii'i. 

218, MirPniJ, Roukut H. The wood of Machaerlum Whitfordii. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 
47: 73-79. ^ fi^j. 1020. --.A study is matlc of Ihc wootl of \Uifha<'riitin Whllfoniii Nfacbride, 
which came from Colombia. C’olor, density :ind other gross characters ore given : it is relatetl 
lo tho true rosewnwls and is of commercial importance. It is difTu.se porous, usually has uni* 
siTtulc rays, storied .'irrnngcmenl »*f elements, small linlf*bor<lore<l pits between vessels and 
rav cells, and sievc-h'ke perforations of pit membrane. Wood parenchyma is diffuse, para- 
tr-icheal, iin<l on the face of the summer woml. — P. .1. .Uunr. 

'219. Morrison. W. O. Ratural afforestation in a New Zealand mountain area. Austral- 
ian Forest. Jour. 2: 3S(>-381. 1019. — The first installment of a discussion treating the merits 

of natural regeneration by seed with particular reference to the indigenous forests of the 
lliiiiiner area, it is contendetl that naturul regeneration ought lo be ttccoin[)lished at less 
than onc-lenth the ciwt of relatively cheap planting mefhmls. |»Sep also next following Entry, 
■J'JO.I — C. y. Korntinn. 

*220. Mokriso.n, W. Of. Natural afforestation In a New Zealand monntain area. Austral- 
ian Forest. Jour. 3 : 23-25. 55 58. 1920. — .A continuation and final installment of an article, 
t-he first part of which hns been abstracted. The 8pont.ineous reproduction of exotic shelter 
pluntatioDs on the Hanrocr Plains is dc8cri)>ed. Pintis radiata, P. pinaster, Betula alba, 
Qwrvus pfdunculaia and /xirir cnro/'co were found reproducing themselves from seed at 
rates varying from several hundred lo tens of Ihouaands {>er acre depending on the species, 
the distance from seed trees and site cooditious. The mean annual rainfall for the years 1905 
to 1918 is approximately 48 inches, which is well above the safety limit for successful plants- 
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ooos. The author cHea evidence to show that natural alToreetation of the high country ia 
feasible but suggeste that (Hi the more acceaaihle waste arena it be augmaoted by artificial 
aiforeetatioo as DOW practiced, [See also next preceding hlntrv, 219.) — C. F. Ji%rstian. 

221- Nords-tcdt, C. T. O. [Swedish rev. of: llKiutuiUT-NiD^os, N. Experlmentelle 
Stttdlea nber VazfabUitftt, Spaltung« Artbildong and Evolution la der Gattuag SalU. [Expert'- 
mental studies on TartabUlty, segr^tioa, specUtioa and evolution la the genua Ssllx.] Lunds 
I niversitets Arsskr. N. F. (Avd. 2.) 14»: 1-145. 65 Jig. mti.\ Uot. Xotiser 1919: 39-10. 
1919. 

222. Peskson', R. S. Kate on the mechanical strength and seasoning properties of Shores 
robnsta timber. Indian For. Hen. 7: 120-145. 1919.— The results of tests on sal for trans- 
verse strain, compression, shearing and hardness are given In detail on timber felted at difTer* 
eut times of the year, from different looalitics, and from trees of different origin. Data is 
.tlso presented on the rate of seasoning of woods ohtainod under the same conditions as those 
described above. — (!. N. \futme. 

223. Pktch, T. The effect of time intervals In rubber tapping. Dept. Agric. Ccyloqt 
Bull. 42. 8 p. 1910. 

224. PicusE, L. Note sur I'lsonandra KranUiaoa (srbre k Gutta-Percha de la Cochin- 
chine et du Cambodge). (Noteonlsonaodra RLrantztana,a gutta percha tree of Cochlncblnaaod 
Cambodia.) Bull, .\grie. Inst. Set. .Saigon 2: 3.3 -Ul. 1920.-— report on the croiiomic possi- 
tjiUties of the above species, this one probably being the form described by PiKunv: as />tV/i(»/)«s 
Krnn(iiana.~-'E. D. Merrill. 

225. Rav.\, .NIahcki.. Une devise de politique forestiire. (A motto of forest policy.) 
lU'V. ICaux et Forets 57: 24.S-2.'Vt. 261 274. 1919.— (•<*m|»r(*livtisive forest policy shou)*! in- 
clude both a far-sighted administrative program and legislation ncccssnry to make this pro- 
gram efTeclivc. The essence of siieh a policy ran be cxprcjwcd by the Bimi)le motto, "To 
rreale and to conserve." The State should take the lead in crc.aling, not hy (he purchase of 
l*rivatc lands alremly forested, but by the nr<|Utflition and reforestation, chiefly with native 
conifers, of lands now uncultivated or abandoned. These plantations, scallered throtigbout 
the country', >vciuUl not only prove profitable financially, but would prove more cIToclivo in 
stimulating similar work on the part of other owners than any amount of literary propaganda. 
Hcforesiation by communities shouhl bo further encourageil by Slate loans, and the resulting 
plantations should be subject to the forest regime. Private owners and forestry societies 
'djould be given free advice and other assistance by the State, and plant ul inns established by 
them should be granted liberal exemptions from taxation until they reach a certain height.— 
The conservation of privately owned forests, which constitute more than two-thirds of the 
forest area of France, is a matter of very rc.al public concern and should therefore bo under- 
taken by the State. Supervision of cuttings in such forests should be exercised hy the State, 
without charge to the owner: while clear cuttings in protection forests shouhl be prohibited, 
and in other fore.sts should be followed by reforestation. As to clearings, legislation shouhl be 
enacted providing that the forest area of France must not be diminished ; prohibiting the clear- 
ing of all stands in the zone of protection forests; and requiring s permit from the Minister 
of Agriculture for the clearing of all stands outside of this xonc. These measures would re- 
quire an incre:ised forest personnel, which could be 8ccurc<l in part by ridieving forest officers 
of their duties as fish wardens. Supen'ision of private cuttings shouhl also be facilitated by 
commissioning private forest guards as forest (dficers. Finally, conservation should be pro- 
moted by giving forest owners, both public and private, more adequate protection against 
tre«|>a88 by increased penalties. — S. T. Danti. 

226. Ret.n’ard, J. Let arbres de la palx. (Trees of peace.) Hull. Trimest. Bck:. Forest 
t ranche-Comtd et Belfort 13: 111-112. 1919. — Trees should be widely planted as the simplest 
and most practical means of commemorating the peace treaty of Versailles. Better than 
anything else they serve to bind father to son, dead to living, generation to generation.— 
■S. T. Dana. 
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227. Rouzll, Ljuu^unmam. SuoauaHaini «<h MtoryB^niag. {Growing togtfher 
And nAtnni grAfttng.] Skog^ A' 133-141. 4 fig. 1919. 

228. Roubold, Cajujuka. The Injection of ebaflaJcAlA Into choftnot treoi. AaMr. 
Jour.' Bot. 7: 1- 20. 7 fig. 1920. — 8ee Bot. Abete. 5, Entry QOI. 

229. Hchcidtba, Faanz. Daa TAaneasterbon Im Frtnkonwnldo. (Bentb of fin In Ibe 
FnnkenwAld.l Nnturw. ZeiUchr. For*t> u. Landw. 17 : 69-90. 1919.— The dying of fin in 
the 8tftte>owned Frankenvald, and aUo to a iemaer extent in other middle-European ftHevta, 
which haa become gradually and only in recent year* of alarming extent, ia deecribed in great 
detail. After diiaertating upon various theoriea which have been advanced by other inveeti* 
gators, especially Neokb, the writer states it as hia own opinion that insects and fungi (the 
Hallimaseh most commonly), are only secondary causes, and that the fundamental diffieuHy 
arises from the improper silvicultural system followed in the State forests. In these the effort 
seems always to have been to grow fir, and spruee^fir mixtures, in even>sged stsnds, whereas 
privately-owned forests, under similar conditions, are usually handled aa all-aged or selection 
forests, a plan which is better adapted to fir. The opinion is advanced, and is backed by much 
evidence, that the rapid loes of fir in the Frankenwald ia due primarily to crowding when the 
even-aged stands attain a certain age or density, being particularly marked where fir most 
eompete with the broader-crowned spruce. In any event, in such stands, the lower limbs are 
lost very rapidly, and In the opinion of the writer, the small crown remaining at the top of the 
tree is then unable to draw to itself sufficient moisture for existence. The older needles die, 
then the growing tip succumbs, and death of the entire tree soon follows. Often, before death 
occurs, there is a vigorous production of "water^sprouts" on the lower portion of the stem. 
The evil is augmented by drought years, and by anow-damage and windfall which, by i^iening 
the canopy, apparently encourage the production of these "waterHiprouts’' and also esose 
drying of the soil, the growth of grass, ete. A horde of inseets, and some of the moot de- 
structive fungi, attack the weakened treee, and of couree hasten death and contribute to the 
aggregate loasea. The suggested remedy is a system of management whieh will five the fir 
more ample space for ita late development and maturing. This the selection system would 
appear to do. — C. G. 

230. Bcbottis, Goknab. Ueddelaaden fifin Sveaska Skogsvirdsforenlagea.— Proteknll( 
ffirt vld Sveoaka SkefSvfirdsfdrsalngeBi irsmfite I Stockholm den 14 mars, 1919. (Pioceedlafs 
at the annual meeting of the Swedish forestry asaocladoD, Stockholm, March 14, 1919.] Bkogen 
6: 217-724. 1919. 

231. SECRxaT, Edmond. Salient feetures of a forestry policy for Ohio. Monthly Bulk 
Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 15-19. 1920. — ^Tbe depletion of forests cannot be permitted longer 
to escape public attention. Private ownership has failed to provide for renewal of forests 
after cutting. The effect of such a policy is very marked in small communities where certain 
phases of the lumbering industry have been the chief source of income. A state forestry policy 
is proposed whereby non-agricultural or idle lands may be purchased for reforestation pur- 
poses. Ohio haa 500,000 acres of such land which should come under public ownership, or 
state or municipal custody. To encourage private owners to reforest waste lands the state 
should establish nurseries where planting stock could be obtained at the cost of production. 
— H. C. Tkoma». 

233. Show, S. B. Cllrnam and forest fires is northern California. .Jour. Forortry 17: 
965-979. 1919.— Relationships existing between fire and climate have long been recognised 
by foresters but not before studied intensively. The moisture content of the forest litter is 
a prime consideration as to both ignitiem and rate of spread of fire. Litter dries out exceed- 
ingly fast under summer conditions and when it contains 8 per cent or less moisture, boms 
readily. Over this amount fire will not spread. Litter moisture is affected by climatic con- 
ditions, being drieet on south slopes and the most moist on north slopes and at high eievatimia. 
Litter behaves like soil as regards hydroscopic moisture, taking up as much as 6 per cent of 
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iu own weicbt. — ^Tbe rat« ol aprend of &res ia beat measured by perimeter rather than by artsa 
or diatuce» and ia gOTemed ^rgely by wind velocity. Thia speed varica aa the aq&are of the 
wind velocity. — B. S. i/muM. 

23S. Sbitu*, C. a. Cnriac timber. {Rev. of: Stoke, IlKaeKar. The aiceat of the cap 
aadtbodiyiivof ttmber. Quart. Jour. Fomt. 12:261-266. 161^.) Bot. Oaa.M: 310. 1910. - 
The author’s aucSMtioa may be sound on the practical aide, but hia ''aaaumplions aa to the 
movement of sap in trees will not meet with favor among plant phyaiologiats. It ia hani to 
imagine a conception more at variance with experimental results of physiological studies.” 

234. SiM, T. R. South African rubber. X. South African Jour. Indust. 2: 1127-1137. 
fpl. 1919. 

235. Slu, T. R. South African rubber, U. South African Jour. Indiiat. 3:24-34. lOSO. 

236. SociETT or .Amerioak Foresters, CoMMiTTKE TOR TUK .\rpLiCArioN or Forkstrv. 
Forest devastation: a oadonal danger and a plan to meet it. Jour. Forest. 17:011-045. 1010.— 
A detailed and comprehensive program of action is outlined. Blame is pUce<l on the lumber 
industry and economic development for the state of alTairs at present. To correct the eviU 
which now exist, plans for constructive legislatton are ofTercit including the purchase and cun* 
trol of forest lands and production, the cstohtishment of forest insurance agencies and forest 
loan banks, and state cooperation in securing tax and fire-prevention reforms. A minority 
rci>orl of the committee is aUo presented. — R. N. 

237. Starte, H. W. Reservatfon of standards In strips and checks In exploitation. In* 
dian Forester 45; 114-116. i juj. 1919.— A system of parallel strips in cutting in coppice with 
Btandards hoe been worked out to prevent the tendency towanis overcutting, and frauds by 
operators.— A’. N. Mump;. 

J3fi. .Stevens, J. L. Blackboy and Its commercial uses. Australian Forest Jour. 2: 
2iJl-2r>2. 1019,— The outside portions of the blackboy or grass tree are reportml to yield very 
fine drying oils and turpentine auhstitufea suitable for the manufacture of paints and var- 
nishes. The acidic liquors obtained! in the iHstillation process contain largo (|uantitics of 
acetic acid, methyl alcohol and tannin extract, while the gas is of high calorific value and 
purity, being free from sulphur an«l nitrogen compounds. — C. F. Korstian. 

-’•'19. Taylok, a. a. California’s redwood park. Amcr. Forestry 25: I4-W14.W. 4 fiff. 
1919. 

'-’(0. Tiemavv, H. D. Kiln-drying specifications for airplane lumber. Sci. Aincr. Sup* 

pictn 83: 101. .7 Jiff. 1919. 

.'ft. Tuac.Ikdh, Ivar. N&grm allmlnna men htUlils fdga uppmUrksanunade barkborrar 
och deras gingsysfom. |Some common but hitherto little known bark beetles and their galler- 
ies.) Skogen6: '237 216. PI. i~7. 1919. 

'.-42. N'ekset, (f. Precautions 4 prendre dans I’enfumage du caoutchouc (Incendles- 
stlckage). [Precautions to be taken In smoking rubber.) Bull. .Ngric. Inst. bci. Saigon 1: 
362 361. 1919. 

243. VON Fankhadber, F. Zur Kenataia der Ubebe. [A larch study.] Rchweiz. Zeit- 
schr. Forstwesen 70: 188-104 S Jig. 1910. — The natural range of the species is taken as the 
area over which natural reproduction occurs, although good growth may be secured in other 
regions by ^ificiai reproduction. Soil moisture is emphasized as the principal factor that 
limits the distribution of larch. Other writers have attributed depth and character of soil 
as important limiting factors, but the occurrence of larch on all types of soil and its distrib- 
tion, limited only by elevation and exposure, arc taken as conclusive evidence that soil texture 
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and depth are intportant mtly in ao far as tbeae qualitiea affect soil moisture. Variations of 
the root syntcmM and the development of deep tap roots are infiueDced more by depth o( water 
table than by character of soil. Transpiration is also an important factor. Db. F. von 
!I6ncl's experiments, which he conducted in 1H79 with 21 species, showed that the amount of 
water transpired to produce 100 grams dry weight of leaves in various species was as follows; 
Larch, 11.5 L., Ash, 98 L., Beech, ftfl L., Birch, 85 L., Spruce, 21 L., Pine, 10 L. The service* 
berry was the only species that transpired more than the larch, Kirchkrb describes the 
anatomy of the larch needle as being especially adapted for aeration by the arrangement of 
the cells length-wise in the needles, and the celt walls joined only at the comers. Air spaces 
about the xisc of the cells occur between each two layers of cells. The thin cuticle of the 
necille is also a factor. Excessive transpiration indicates the necessity of an abundant sup- 
ply of water. The shedding of leaves in the winter is a habit necessitated by tbe excessive 
transpiration. In periods of severe drought the needles turn yellow, and part of them may 
fall to conserve moisture. The tree, however, recovers readily and new leaves develop, 
whereas other conifers die. .Si>eci6c cases were noted during the severe drought of 1911. 
The dense parabolic crowns formed on good moist soil and the open netloid crowns formed on 
drier sites arc so different that a division of s|>ecics baae<l on this character has been advo- 
cated. (,'ompctition of larch with other species is largely controlled by the supply of avail- 
able water. The fir and the spruce sprcail their lateral roots near the surface and, to a large 
extent, prevent surface wotcr from reaching the deeper soil in which the larch roots usually 
occur. Where the larch sucrcKsfiilly competes with other species it is due to sub-irrigatiem 
of the area with water from other areas. --J. V. Hofmann. 

244. vo.v Ku.vz, I. Zwsazigjllhrige forstllche BeUltiguag elnet Laien. [Twenty years' 
forestry experience of a layman. | Sehweis. Zeltschr. Forstvvesen 70: 105’200. 1919.— The 
author is a chemist whoso interest in forestry prompted him to purchase a forest meadow of 
two hectares luul |>hmt it to tree .seedlings. Spruce, fir, pine, Urch, beech, oak, hombeun 
an<l elm were usc«l. The plantation was very successful, end at the age of twenty years the 
conifers formed a complete ground cover whore they wereapace<l 1.25 m. by 1.25 m. The pine* 
had begun to clear, hut the spruce branches were still oil green. — J. V. H(ffmann. 

215. VON Srklkn, D. Der Wald als Bruder des Feldes. [The Interdependence of forest 
and farm.] Zeitachr. Korst- u. J«g«lw. 51* 3d8 315. 1910 . — A pica for more thorough use of 
Cicrman forest resources. policy is outlines! to accompli.ih this end. The war, and its 
results, has ina<le it necessary for (icrmany to adopt a broader j>oliry of forest management. 
The former rather restrictive policy resulted in much waste of such natural resources os for- 
age an<l nut cro|)s wiihin the forests, owing to the f.act that grazing animals were apt to cause 
iliunage to rcprotluclion. The aullior argues, however, that through proper regulation such 
diuimge can bi- rniiiiniiJied. Free use and administrative use policies are also outlined. Ar- 
ticle. on whole, is an answer to an opponent to this broatlcr roncept of a forc.st policy.— 
Hermann Kraurh. 

24ti. W.\Hi/mRN, Skogen och minnlskan i fOrbistorlsk tld. (The forest and man Is 
prehistoric times. j Skogen 6: I 65-6>*. 229-230. 1919. 

247. W.KLKKii, 11. S. The Paulownla tomentosa tree. .\mer. Forest. 25: 14S5-1486. ^ 
fig. 1019. 

248. Watt, S. On the causes of failure of natural regeneration In British oakwoods. 
Jour. h^ol. 7; 173-203. 1919. 

249. Weir, James E., and Ernest E. Hubert. The influence of thinning on westers 
hemlock and grand fir infected with Ecblnodontium ttnctorlum. Jour. Forest. 17: 21-35 
1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, F.ntry 574. 
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250. Wkix>, L. a. Bmnfency of Site cprnce. Set. Amor. Bupplem. 4(H-' 

405. »M- 

251. WooPi B. R. Note on proposed systom for refoaeretlon of eel forests. Indien For* 
ester 45: 40^13. 1919. — Ch^gee in the management of eel forests ere not believed essentiel 
and strip cutting is not feasible. Suggestions are made to study the growth end the relatitm 
of forttt and fire to the regeneration of sal. — E. .1/unns. 

252. Ziwan. WaLna J. Regeneration of forests. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 75>76. 
IQjQ brief discussion of the suitability of tho coppice method of regeneration to tho 
eucalyptus forests of .Australia, which sucker very freely.— C. F. Kor$tian, 

GENETICS 

Geobob H. SnoLt., Editor 
Jaues P. Kellt, Aititiant Editor 

253. AatDi.v, J. Pferdeeucht und Pferderassen Im osmanlschen Reich. [Horse breed- 

ing *nd horse breeds Ln the Osnunlan country.) Flugschr. Deutseh. Ges. Zdehtungsk. 1913: 
31. l®18- 

254. Akebuav, a. Vlxtemas k5ldd9d och frosthirdlghet. Forsdrsg fid Sverlfsi Ht- 
sAdetforenlngs extra mdte under LandtbniksTeckan 1919. (Winter killing and froat-retlttance 
of plants. A paper retd at a special meeting oil the Swedish Seed-Grain Association duriog the 
‘Tamers Week,” 1919.) Sveriges UtsiidesfOrentngs Tidskrift 29: 51-85. ^ fig. 19)9.— -De- 
tsiled exposition of different theories to explain killing of plants by cooling. According to 
experiments of Lidfors and others on tho importance of sugar in protecting plants against oold» 
it is BUpposable that hcrc<litary dilTcrences in frost-resistance in difTcrent kinds of )>]ants might 
possibly depend on hereditary difTercoces in sugar content. Author also has been able to 
show that for wheat a parallelism seems to exist between sugar content and hardiness against 
cold, in such way that plants which arc more resistant to frost contain more sugar than plants 
less resistant to frost. — In the following table four kinds of wheat are arranged in order of 
their rcsi.stance against cold, beginning with the least rcsistiint: 


TARIETT 

OBT ■ITBin'ASCB IN rXH 
CKNT or mua weiobt 

lUOAB IN PSR CENT OF 
rauii wEioiiT 


23.2 

13.3 


23.8 

14.8 


24.7 

17.1 


26.0 

19.6 



The quantity of sugar varies much during different periods; but the sugar-curvee are 
rather nearly parallel for the different sorts of wheat. — K. V. Oasi'on Dahlyren. 

255. .Allendorf and Ehsenbero. Die Aufgaben dee Sonderaueichaseea fttr Zucker- 
rdbenbau. [Special probleme of sugar-beet breeding.] Mitt. Deutsefa. Laodw. GeS. 1919: 
531-534. 1919. — See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 259. 

256. Amend F. Untersuchongen fiber flimlscben Roggeo uater besonderer Beriick- 
slchttfung dee veredelten fllmtschen Landroggens nod seiner Zfichtung. [Investtgatlone on 
Flemish rye with special reference to lnqrroved variettesend their breeding. ] Landw. Jahrbtich. 
52 : 614-669. 1919. — See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 260. 
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257. AKo.tYMocii. Tbs I mpr mmsnt ot lytcaltiifsl trofM bj telsctlwi sa4 bybrldimtlon. 
Seat. Jour. Agric. 2 ; tO-20. 1919.— Subitsnee of sddrcM delivered to Glaefow sad West Sect* 
lend Agricultural DLacuMtoa Society by T. Andbbson, Direetor oi the Board’i Seed Testiag 
Ststicm. Maaa aeleetioD, pure line selection, hybridiastion, and Mmdelinn in relstiMi to 
crop improvement are diaeuaeed, Emphaaia ia placed on value ot pure seed atoeka to the 
farmer. — R. J. Garber. 

258. Anomtmous. Report of the work of ^ ^sat breeding divlaloa for 1919. Jour. Dept. 
Agrie. Ireland 20: 102-107. 1920. 

250. Anontmocb. {German rev. of: ALLSMPOsr Ain> EnasMBESo. Die Aafgaben det 
Sondertttaacfaaaaee ffir ZaekerrObenbatt. (Special problema of ancar>beet breeding.) Mitt. 
Deutach. Undw. Geo. 1919:531-534. 1910.1 Zeitachr. PSanseDaijcht. 7: 112. Dec., 1919. 

280. Amo.'^yuous. (German rev. of: Amend, F. Unterauchongen fiber fllmlachen Rog- 
gen unter beaonderer Berflckalehtlgung det veredelten fUmlacben Lanhroggena nnd aelner 
Zflehtaog. (Invaatlgatlona on Ftemiah rye with apecUl reference to Improved vmrletlea and 
their breeding.) Landw. JahrhUch. 52: 614-660. 1010.) Zeitachr. PflanxentQcht. 7: 112. 
Dec., 1910. 

261 ANO.VTMora. (German rev. of: Darker, E. Heredity ttndlea in the momlng- 
ftory (Ipomoea purpurea). New York Cornell Agric. Kxp. Sta. Bull. 302. S$ p., S pi. 1017. 
(See But. Abita. 1, Entry UW.)) Zeitachr. PflansenzUcht. 7: 113. Dec., 1010. 

282. Anontuoua. (German rev. of: Ba(^, Erwin. Tiber SelbataterlUtit and fiber 
Ereuxnngaverauche elner aelbatfertllen undeinerselbaUterilen Artln der Gtttung Antlrrblnnm. 
(On telf'tterlUtyend croaiLng ezperlmenta withe aelf-fertlle and aelf^tterlleipeclea In thegentu 
Antlrrhlnura.l Zeitachr. indukt. .4hatamm. Vererb. 21:48-52. May, 1010. (See Bot. AbeU. 
3, F.ntry 2082.)} Zeitachr. PSanacnaUcht. 7: 114. Dec., 1010. 

263. Anontmocp. (German rev. of: BerKiso, L. G. M. Baas. Over Llmletverhoodlp- 
gen In Mendelacbe popolatlea. (Llmltlag proportions In Mendellan p^ulationa.) Genetiea 1: 
443-456. i fig. Sept. 1010. (See Dot. Absts. 3, Entry 20S6.)] Zeiteebr. Pflansenatlcht. 7; 
113. Doc., 1919. 

264. Anontm<jC8. (German rev. of: Emkrbon, R. A fifth pair of factors, Aa, for aleu- 
rone color In maize, and ita relation to the Cc and Rr pairs. Cornell Un iv. .\gric. Exp. 
Sta. Mrm. 16: 231-280. Fig. 71. Nov., 1918. (Sec Bot. .\b8tB. 1, Entry 877.)] Zeitachr. 
Pflanxcnallcht. 7: 115. Dec,, 1919. 

266. .Anonymous. [German rev. of: Framer, .Allan Cameron. The Inheritance of the 
weak awn in certain Arena crostes and Its relation to other characters of the oat grain. Cornell 
Univ. Agric. Exp. Stn. Mem. 23 : 635-676. June, 1910.] Zeitachr. Pflsnaensdcbt. 7: 116-117. 
Dec.. 1919. - Sec also Bot. Abats. 5, Entry 202. 


266. A.vontmous. (German rev. of: Freeman, G. F. Linked quantitative chancters 
In wheat crosses. .Vmcr. Nat. 51: 683 689. 1917.) Zeitachr. Pflanaenzticht. 7: 116. Dec., 
1010. 

2i)7. Anonymous. [German rev. of: Fr6lu'H, G. Die Umzflcbtung von Wlntergetrelde 
In Sommergetreide. (The breeding of vrtnter cereals Into spring cereals.) Friedrichawertber 
Monataher. 9 : 27-30. 1919. | Zeitschr. PfianzenzUcht. 7: 118. Dec., 1919. — See also Bot- 
Abats. 5, Entry 284, 

268. Anonymous. {Germnn rev. of: Fr6i4ch, G. Die Beelnfloasung der Komsefawere 
durch Aualeae bel der Zfichtung der Ackerbohne. (The Influencing of grain-weight by selec- 
tion in the breeding of field beans.) Friedrichawerther Monatsber. 9: 7-8, 17-20. 1919.] 
Zeitachr. Pfl.YnieniUcht. 7vll7-118. Dec.. 1919. 
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2M. A.voKTifoim. (Gennan nv. of: Fmnk'iKTH, C. Die lefenwtrtic* Orgai^tlM der 
rrtiiiKinTflrtituTC fa DeoticUuid oad la Osterreicb-Uafara. (The pretest on^ntfaa of 
•laat tneedlf^ ifk GomMOj sad AattrU.) Nacbrtcht. Deuttch. Laadw. Gee. Otierreioh. 1919: 
3S-39. 1919.) Zeiteehr. PflanteatOcbt. 7:1)^. Dec., 1919. 

270. Anoktmous. (German rev. of: Fncermrii, C., Dr. Th. Roburr, Dm. E. von 

TtcHBEMax. Bmadbucb der UadwirUchmftUcbem PfUntenstichtuac. 4. Die Zdcbtunf der 
vier and der Zockerrdbe. (Kmadbook of mcrlcultorml plant breeding* 4. 

Breeding of the foor chief ceremlt and the sugar beet). 8ro., xr+S04 p., Jig. Paul Parey : 
Berlin. 1918.) Zeitachr. PftantentQcht. 7: It.'i. Dec., 1919. 

271. Anonymous. [German rev. of: Oassnicr, S. Beitrlge zur phytlologltchen Cbarmk- 
tertstlk Sommer' ond wlateraaueHer Gewichse, Intbesondere der Oetreldepflaazen. (Contrl- 
bstiott to the physlologleal characteristics of summer and winter anniuils with ^Mclal reference 
to the cereals.) Zeitschr. Hot. 10: 417-180. 7 pi., £ Jig. 1918.) Zeitachr. PflanzensQeht. 7: 
llS-130. Dec., 1919. 

272. Anonymous. [German rev. of: Hasbkn, W. Elnlges fiber RObentucbl. (8orae> 
thing abont beet-breedlQg.) Landw. Zeitung 1919.1 Zeitschr. PflanscDKOchi. 7: 120. Dee., 
1919. 

273. Anonymoos. (German rev. of : Jonrs, D. F. Natural cross-poUlnatlon In the 
tomato. Science 49: 509-510. 1910.) Zoitschr. PflanzenzUcht. 7: 120. Dee., 1919. 

274. A.vonymou.h. (German rev. of: Josks, D. F. Linkage In Lyc^raicum. Amor. 
Nat, 5l;ti0S-621. 1917.] Zeitsehr. Pflanzcniilcht. 7: 120-121. Dec., 1910. 

275. Aso.nymocs. (Gemian rev. of; Joskk, D. F. Dominance of linked factors as a 
means of accounting for heterosis. Genetics 2: 4<Sft-479. I Jig. 1917. See Hot. Absts. En* 
try 124.'3.| Zcitachr. PUantcnziicht. 7: 121. l>cc., 1919. 

276. Anonymous. (German rev. of: Jonks, D. F. The effect of inbreeding and cross- 
breeding upon development Connecticut Agric. Kx|>. Sta. Hull. 207. 100 p., It pi. New 
Haven, 1918. (See Hot. .Vbsts. 2, Kntr>'34;.3, Knlry 9SS.)) Zcitachr. PHanzcnsOchl. 7: 122. 
Dec., 1919. 

277. Anonymous. (German rev. of : Jonkh, I)<»sald F. Bearing of heterosis upon double 
fertilization. Hot. Ouz. 65: 324 333. April, 191S. (See Hot. Abstn. 1, Entry 228.)! Zeilschr. 
Pflanzeniiiclit. 7: 121-122. Dec., 1919. 

278. Anonymous. (German rev. of: Kajanus, Hirobr. Geoetlscbe Papaver-Notizen. 
Genetical notes on Papaver.) Hot. Notif»er 1919 : 99-102. 1919. (See Hot. Abstn. 3, Entry 

2145.1! Zeilschr. PHanzciizucht. 7: 123. Dee.. 1919. 

279. Anonymous. [German rev. of; K.sjanuh, H. Genetische Studlen flber die BlQten 
Ton Papaver soniniferum L. (Genetical studies on the flowers of Pipaver somnifenim L.) 
.\rklv Hot. K. Svensk. Vetenskapsakad. 15: 1-S7. S pi. 1919. (^kMJ Hot. Absts. 3, Entry 
2147.)! Zeitschr. Pflanienziicht. 7: 123-125. Dec., 1919. 

280. Anonymous. (German rev. of: Kaja.nur, Birosk. Cber eine koostant gelbbunte 
Pisum-Rasse. (On a constantly yellow^vari^ted variety of Pltum.) Bot. Kotiscr 1918: 
83-84. 1918. (See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2146.)) Zeitschr. rflanzcnzQcht. 7: 126. Dec., 1919. 

281. Anonymous. (German rev. of: Ka^anub, B., and 8 . O. Bbro. Pistim-Kreuz- 
UBgen. (Pea-crosses.) Arkiv Bot. K. Sveosk. Vetenskapsakad. 15: 1-18. 1919. (See Bot. 
Absts. 3, Entry 2148.)] Zeitschr. PflaozeozUebt. 7: 125-128. Dec., 1919. 
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282. Axontmocb. (German rev. of: Kalt, aj(d A. Scbtju. Ober Bflckadilm 

ladlvtdvea mit SpelzwoUenelgenschaften bet Hacktwelzea der K nu ne rr elbe daa Weiftas. 
(Concernijtg reverskMiaiT ladivldtiala with chamctera of tbe Spelt type la ^ poked wheat of 
the Emmer eeriee.) Ber. Deutseh. Bot. Gee. 3d: 1018. (See Bot. Abste. 4, 

Entry 624.)) Zeitachr. PflaneenzOcht. 7: 126. Dec., 1919. 

283. A.soyrMODS. (German rev. of: Kisssukq, L! Die Leletnof der Wlnteiferste wad 
dereo rdchterieche Beaiafittceaof . (The performance of winter barley and Its modification by 
breedInfO lUuatr. Laodw. Zeitg. 1019: 310-311. 1919.] Zeitscbr. PflanxeniQcht. 7: 126. 
Dec., 1919. 

2H4. A.voNmooH. (German rev. of: KtLLen, J. 0ber die Umsfichtoag retner Linlea 
von Wlaterwetzen In Sommerwelzen. (Concerning the changing over of pore llnea of winter 
wheat Into spring wheat.) Jour. Landw. 67: 59-62. 1919.] Zeitachr. PfianaenzQcbt. 7: 126. 
Dec., 1919.— S«* aljMj Bot. .-Nhatn. .*», Entry 267. 

285. A.so.VYunua. (Oerroan rev. of: Ki'htf.r, K. Dber Moaalkpanaachierung und ver> 
glalchbare Erachelnnngen. (Moaalc variegation and comparable phenomena.) Ber. Deutsch. 
Bot. Gee. 36: 54-61. 1918. (Si.'c Boi. Ab^tH. 3, Entry 2G5.}| Zeitachr. Pflanaensticht. 7; 126. 
Dec., 1019. 

286. AyoNYUocfl. Origin of maize. (Rev, of: Kcwada, Y. Die Chromotomenzabl von 

Zea Mays L. Etn Beltrtg zur Hypothese der IndlvldiulltXt der Chromosomen und zur Frage 
fiber die Herkunft von Zea Mays L. (The chromosome number of Zea Mays L. A contribution 
Co the hypothesla of the Individuality of chromosomea and to the problem of the origin of Zea 
Maya L.) Jour. (’oil. Sci. Imperial Univ. T5ky6 39: 1-118. f pi., Aug., 1919. (See 

Dot. Abate. 4, Entry 643.)] Gard. (/hron. 67: 114. Mar. 6, 1920. 

287. AvoNTWocft. {German rov. of: Bbiimasn, Ebsst. Ober die SelbatsterlllUt von 
Veronica ayrlaca. (On the self-iterillty of Veronica ayrtaca.) Zeitachr. indukt. Abatamm. 
Verorh. 21: 1-47. I fiQ. May, 1019.1 (See But. Abala. 3, Entry 2159.)] Zeitachr. Pflanien- 
iilcht. 7: 127. Dec., 1910. 

2S8. Avu8YU(;oa. [German rev. of: Lindstbou, E. Linkage In maize: aleurone and 
chlorophyll (actors. Amcr. Nat. 51:225-237. 1917.) Zeitachr. Pfianzenaticht. 7: 127. Dec., 
1919. 

289. Axony.sious. (Gorroan rov. of: LrvosTBOM. E. W. Chlorophyll Inheritance in 
maize, ('urnoll Tniv. .Xgric. Exp. Stn. Mom. 13: I-6S. B colored pi. Aug.. 1918. (See Bot. 
Abata. 1. Entry 4.81.)] Zeitachr. PBanzcnziicht. 7: 127-129. Dec., 1919. 

290. Anovymoua. (German rev. of: Ix)vb, II. H.. a.nd W. T. Cbaio. Methods used 
and results obtained In cereal investigations at the Cornell Station. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 
10: 14.5-1.57. / pi., t JiQ. April, 1918, (.Sec Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2163.)) Zeitachr. Pflanzen- 
attclit. 7: 129-130. Dec . 1919. 

291. Ano.vtmoub. [German rev. of: Love, H. II.. and W. T. Craio. The relation be- 
tween color and other characters in certain Aveoa crosses. Amer. Nat. 52; 369-383. Aug.- 
Sept.. 1918. (Sec Bot. Absts. 1, EntryOH.)] Zeitachr. Pflanzcnzuchl. 7: 130-131. Dec., 1919. 

292. .An'on'ymocs. (Gerraan rev. of: Love. II. II., and A. C. Fraser. The inheritance 
of the weak awn In certain Arena crosses. Amer. Nat. 51: <^1-493. S fig. 1917. (8ee Bot. 
Abeta. 1. Entry 1263.)! Zeitachr. PflanBenzucht. 7: 129. Dec.. 1919. — Sec also Bot. Abets. 4, 
Entry 265. 

290. Anontmoos. (Gertuan rev. of: Love. H. H.. and G. P. McRostte. The Inherit- 
ance of hulllessness In oat hybrids. Amer. Nat. S3: 5-32. 7 fig. Jan. -Feb., 1919. (See Bot. 
Abata. 1, Entry 1264; 2, Entv$' 420.)] Zeitscbr. Fflansensucht. 7: 131-132. Dec., 1919. 
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291 Amontmoub. {Geiman rev. of: MsOKiaaixa, A. Eipfaiencet fteitiqiMi ftitw A 
VorrtAfM* (Gockotlc^ oiportmeata mada at VarriAre.) Bull. Soc. Nation. Aeclimat. Pranoe 
1918:1-31. 1918. (SeeBot.AbaU.4,Entry677.)) Zeilachr. Pflan»eniacht,7:l3a-ft4. Deo., 
1910. 

295. Akokymoos. [Gennan rev. of: NiLasoK*Ent.K, H. Uatanochongan fiber ^oIt-> 
oldmtttatloiMa balm Welzaa. (Ei^rliiiente on ^Itold mutations in wheat.) Bot. Notiser 
1917: 3QS-329. t fin. 1917.] Zeitschr. POaosonsilrlit. 7: lltl. Dor., IQIQ. 

296. .\noxtmods. [German rov. of ; tlBERj^TKiv. O. t)ber das Vofkomman ecbtar Ksos*^ 
penTsriatlODen bel pommarscheo und anderen Kartoffelsorten, (Occurrence of true bud mia- 
tJon in Pommeranian and other xarieties of potato. Deutscli. Landw. l^resae 1919: 500-561. 
t 1 ^. 1919.] ZoiUcbr. Pflanxenzucht. 7: 135. Dec., 1919. 

297. Axonymo€». [German rev. of: RABursoN. Haxs. Zur Genetik der BlQtenfarbaa 
von Tropaeotum majus. (On the genetics of the flower colors of Tropaeolum majua.) Bot. 
Notiser 1918:253''25^. Nov.,191S. (Scellot. Al>8t8.3. En(ry2lJ^.^] Zeitschr. l^flnoxenfttcht. 
7:135. Dec.. 1919. 

29S. .\soNTMODs. [CJerman rev. of: Uabuuson. Hakb. fiber elno Petunla-Kreuxunf . 
(On a Petunia croaa.) Bot. Notiser 1918: 2i<7-29l. 1018. (See Bot. Alista. 3, Entry 2181.)] 
Zeitsrhr. FflaniensOcht. 7: 135-136. Dee., 1919. 

290. Aso.NYMouft. (German rev. of: RoKMtn, Th. fiber LuplDenrilchtung. (On lupine 
breeding.) Deutsch. Lnndw. Fresse 1919; 17-1-175. 1919.] Zehschr. Fllantentllclit. 7: 136. 
Dee,. 1919. 

30U. Anonymous. [Gerniun rev. of: .Sc-mmidt, J. Investigations on bops. X. On the 
aroma in plants raised by crossing. Coinpt. Uen<l. Trav. Lal>. ('HrlsUerg U; ll.’K) (1,32. 1017. 
(See Bot. .\b8tg. I, Entry !'200.)} Zcitschr. FtlanienzUelit. 7: I3t). Dec.. 1919. 

391. .\no.nymoum. (Gennan rev. of: Sruun>T. J. InvcsHgattons on hops (Humulut 
luputus). XI. Can different clones be chancterized by the number of marginal teeth In the 
leaves? (.'ompt. Rend. Trav. Lab. (’arlsherg 14: I 23. H fig. 19IH. (Sec Hot . Abate. 3, Kn* 
tr>' 2192J] Zeitschr. I’Anneeiisuelit. 7: 130-137. Dec., 1919. 

.Kyi. .-VncjN'ymoi'h. [(Jerman rev. of; Schmidt. Jons. La valeur de I’lndlvldu a litre da 
g4n4rateur appr4cl4e sulvant la m^thode du croisement diallAle. (Individual potency appraised 
by the method of dlallel crossing.) Gompt. Rend. ’rrov. Lab. (’urlsberg 14: 1-33. 1919.] 
Zeitschr. I’flanzenzucbt. 7: 130. Dec., 1919. 

J103. ANONYMors. (German rev. of: Schmidt. JfoiA.xxKH. Der Zeugungswert dee In- 
divlduums beurteilt nach dem Verfahren kreuzwelser Paarung. (Individual potency, based 
on experiences in cross-matings.) Hvo.,JiOp. CuBtav Kiflcber: Jena. 1019. (See Hot. Absts. 
3. Knir>- 2190.)] Zeitschr. Fflanzcnzucht. 7: M5-1-W. Dec., 1919. 

3W. Anonymous. (German rev. of:SiBoF.i,, W. Das Recht des Gemfisezttchters. (The 
right of the vegetable breeder.) Sro. Frick: Wien, 1919.J ZcitRchr. Pflanr.cnsOcht. 7: 146, 
Deo., 1019. 

305. Anonymous. (German rev. of: SinxB, M. J. Sl4rlllt4, auto-InconceptlbitltA ef 
differentiation sexuelle physlotoglque. (Sterility, self-incompatlblllty and physiological differ- 
entutlon of the sexes.) Arch. Nderland. (Set. Ser.) HI, 1917; 205-234. 1917.) Zeiuchr. 
PflanzenrUcht. 7: 137. Dec., 1919. 

306. Anonymous. [German rev. of: Snell, K. Farbenfioderung der Kartoffelbifite und’ 
Saatenanerkennung. (Color changes of the potato blossom and the rec4^nLtlon of varieties.) 
Der KartofTelbau 1919: 1-3. 1919.} Zeitschr. Pflanscnsucht. 7: 137. Dec.. 1919. 
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•107. ANo.’CTMOtr^. [Oernun rev. of: Sonnsa, K. 0bM Kutoffdzflchtaaf nsd Tergleidi« 
end* aBbaovcrttMlM xBlt Renzfiditiufos aaf dar Doniiia BUItchan. (BvIUd broedlag aad 
eomparstlVa caltortl testa of new varieties oa the BlUsehao estate.) Nsebr. Deatsefa. Laadw. 
Oes. (^terr. 1919: 190-19(1. 1919.} Zeitsehr. Pfiaas^asOcbt. 7: 138. Dee., 1919. 

308. Anomymottm. (Germaa rev. ot: Btahel. G. Berate verslaf over de werkzamliedea 
ten behoeve van de lelectle van ko0e ea cacao. (First r epo rt on the effecttveness of aetecttoa 
la coffee and cacao.) Dept. Landbouvr io Suriname (Paramaribo) Bull. 98. MS p. 1919.] 
/yeitechr. PfUnsenrUebt. 7: 13H-I39. Dee,, 1910. 

300. Anontmocs [R.j. [German rev. of: (1) Stoot, A. 11. Self- and cross-potllnatlons la 
Clchoriom Intybna srlth reference to sterility. Mem. N. Y. Hot. Card. 6 : 333-454. 1916. 
(2) I DEM. Fertility la Clchoriom intybus : The sporadic occurrence of selMertlle plants amon^ 
the progeny of setf-sterlle plants. Amer. Jour. Dot. 4: 375-395. tfig. 1917. (3) Idem. Fer- 
tility In Clchoriom latybus: Self-compattbiitty end self-Lncompatlbillty among the ofTspilng of 
self-fertile Hoes of deecent. Jour. Genetics 7: 71-103. Keb., 1018. (See Dot. Abets. I, Ekitr}’ 
343.)] Zeitsehr. PflsnzensQcht. 7: 139-140. Dec., 1919. 

310. Asunvmoos. [German rev. of:TAMMEtt, T. Die FlacbablOte. (The flower of flax.) 
Recueil Trav. Hot. Nderland. 18: 185-227. MM fig. lOIH.j Zeitsehr. PflansencQcht. 7; 140. 
r>ee., 1919. 

. 3U. Anonymooh. [German rev. of : TienuEH, K., akd H. N. Kooiuan. BrfelljUteldt- 
onderzoekingen blj boonen. (Oenetlcal experiments with beans.) Genetics 1: 323-346. J 
foloretl pi. 1919. (See Bot. Absts. 3. Kntry 1011.)} Zeitsehr. PflaDzenrOcht. 7: I40-14I. 
Deo.. 1919. 

312. Anonymous. (Germsn rov. of: Urban, J. Hochpolarislerende Rflbe and Ihre 
Nschkommenschsft. (Rlgh-^lsrUlng beets and their progeny.) Zeitsehr. Zuckerinduatr. 
Btdiroen 42: 387 301. 1910.] Zeitsehr. Pflauzcnr.(lc)it. 7: 141-142. Dec., 1919. 

.’113. .\nunymou.s. (Gennan rev. of: V'olkaut, a. 40. uod 41. Jahresberlcht. Schweiz- 
erisebe Samenuotersuchungs- und Versuchsaostalt In OerUkon-ZUrlch. (40tb and 4l8t Ann. 
Rapt. Swiss seed controland experiment station In Oerllkon-Ztirlch.) Land, Jahrb. Schweiz. 
1919: l-U). 1019.] Zeitsclir. Pflanzcozucht. 7: 142. Dec., 1910. 

iU4. .\NONTMOua. (German rev. of: VOS' Caron-Kloinorn. Physiol<^Ucbe Spaltongen 
oboe Mendellsmus. (Physiological s^regatloa without Mendellsm.) Deutsch. Landw. Presse 
1019:515-610. 1919.] Zeilschr. Pllanzcnzucht. 7: 114-115. Dec . 1919. 

115. Anonymous. (Germ.an rev. «f: vosr Ubisch. G. Gerstenkreuzungen. (Barley 
crosses.) Lainlw. J.shrh. S3: 191 -2+4. .iii{..SSfig. 1919 ] Zeitsehr. Pflanzenzucht. 7: 141. 
IVc,. 1919. 

310. AvofTTMouR. Plugblatt der Uogsrlschen Gesellscbaft Hir Rassenbj^lene und Be- 
vdlkerungspolltlk. [Circular of the Hungarian Society for race hygiene and colonization policy.] 
Mtiiiclu'Jier Med Wochcnschr. 66: 76-77. 1919. 

.117. .VNSTiCAn, R. D. Improvement of coffee by seed selection and hybridization. .4gric. 
Jour. India 14: 039-611. 1910. — An address at the Coffee Planters' Conference at Mysore. 
-India, July 1918. It is urged that the growers select high-yielding coffee trees for propagation 
in the belief that the present practice of raising nursery stock from "plantation run" seed is 
resulting in the deterioration of the varieties. It is suggested that facilities be provided to 
eocn(»nic botanists for developuag new varieties by hybridisation. Author also reports thai 
a Mr. Jackson has obtained a vigorous and disease-resistant hybrid which cumes true from 
seed. [See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 893.} — J. //. K^mplon. 
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31g. Akthur, J. M. {Rev. of : Folaoh, Dokald. The influence of certntn ravinuimentat 
e«idltlons» uepiclelty wnter tupplji t^Mn form end etructure in Rnnancnlnt> Phyeiol. Ree. 2: 
20^m. H jip. I>M.. 1018. (See Bot. Abete. 1. Entry 1484; 2. Entry 307.)) ftot. Oae. W;* 
271. Mer., 1®0. 

310. Bach, SiEorniGD. Ifochein Beeterdieroecevertuch Pisum X Febn. (Another hy* 
brfdiatlon opeiiment, Piiom X Fiebe.) Zettechr. PflenienrQrbt. 7: 73-74. June 1910.— 
Ot ten emaecul&ted flowers of VietorU pees, seven were poilineled with V'tVia /a6a pollen, 
while three were left unpoUiniLted. .\U ten were begged. After 48 hours. 3 of the pollineied 
flowers were fixed in Flemming’s solailon and imbedded in paraflin. Later sections stained 
with Heidenhain's haematoxylin showed only a few very short pollen-tubes and these in no 
ease were observed iienetrating the stigmatic surface. After 8 days, the remaining seven 
bagged flowers, wth pollinated and unpollinated, were found to have developed to the same 
degree, small pods 1-2 cm. long 0.4to0.dcro. wide wdthshriveled seed-^'anlagen,*' and within 
another 10 days, these dried up and fell off. Results confirra G&rtnor and von Tschermak. 
.Seedless pods are naKhenooarpic and formed without pollination. Inability of Kicta/aba and 
Pisum to hybridise lies in lack of chemical stimuli to promote pollen-tube growth . — Orland 
B. IVAiJe. 

320. Bach, Siegfried. Zur niheren Kenatnis der Paktoren der Anthoxyanblldung bet 
Pisum. (To a more exact knowledge of the factors for the formstlon of snthocyan In Pisum.) 
Zeitsehr. PflaniensQcht. 7: W-65. Juno 1919. — Rod Fi heterosygote Piatim flowers from red- 
flowered X white-flowered (ABaB) and pink-flowered X white-flowerod (Abofi) crosses are 
indistinguishable to the eye from those of the red-flowerod homoiygote (A RA B), Investi- 
gations of the eoncentration and other characteristics of anthocyan, demonstrated that an- 
thocyan development, both qualitatively and quantitatively, is the same in all those genetic 
types. Ootnpartsons of pink-flowered homosygous types (AbAb) with the above red-flowered 
types shows an anthocyan concentration difference of 2:1 in favor of the inti or. Milton Brad- 
ley color scjflc showed color extracts from red-flowered types to be similar 1o “Violet red,” 
and pink-flowered extracts to he “Violet red tint no. 1.” Concludes that red-flower coloring 
matter diflers from that of pink in having greater anthocyan conrentrnlion and in being a 
distinct kind of anthocyan. Factor A is more unporlant in furnishing a basis for anthocyan 
fonnation than factor B, the latter acting as a modifying agent which changes the anthocyan 
of pink-flowers to that of a new type (red) with more violet in it. Names of peu varioties 
used are cited and methods of procedure are given in detail.— f^^r/and B. White. 

:t21. B atksov, W, Dr. Kammerer’s testimony to the toherltance of acquired charactera. 
Nature lOJ: ;}44-345. July 3, 1019. — Reply to Prof. MAf-BRioK (Nature, May 22), describing 
persons! exiicrienccs which cast serioua doubt upon verarily of Kammeiier's claims of inherit- 
suce of acfiuired characters in salamanders. — .Ifcrfo C. Cowftor. 

322. BAtrnuUiN', M. D4couver(e d'un proebde stir pour reconnaltre le sexe des axis 
humalns tout ige. [Discovery of a process for the recognition of sex in the human axis at all 
ages.l Compt. Rend. .\ca<l. Sci, Paria 167 : 052-003. 1918. 

:123. Baduamv, E. Zur Prage der Individual- und der ImmunitAtszflchtung bet der 
Hjirtoffel. |On Individual selection and breeding for Immunity in potatoes. 1 Ftihtings Landw. 
Zeitg. 1918:246. 1918. 

324. Bauuanv, E. Beltrlge zur Kenntols der Raptpflaiue vnd zur Zilchtung des Rapset. 
[Contribution to a knowledge of the rape plant, and to the breeding of the rape.] Zcitschr. Pflan- 
trnracht. 6: 139. t fig. mS. 

^125. Becker, J. Vererbuog gewiaser Btfltenmerkmale bel Papaver Rhoeai. (Inherit' 
ance of certain i^rtl characters in Pupaver Rhoeas.) Zeitschr. PflanzenzQcht. 6: 215-221. 
s fig. 1918. 
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326, bKcriC£K, J. Beftrige tut 26ehhuic dtr Kohige«lchs«. [Coiitii1mtk>a to the breed- 
lug oi the Bf|uislcee?| ^ Zeitschr. Pflunensdeht. 7: 91-99. Dec., 1919. 

327. Beroh, Ebbe. Studier Aver ^Tstumheten i MelmShut UUl. [Stodiee oa deef- 
dombneti tn the dUtrlct of Meimdhus, Svcden.) ISS X tSO mm., i99 p. Stockht^m, 1919. — 
Among deaf-AndwlumlM there are a greater number of individuaU with brown or black hair 
and brown eyce than among normal iteraone in Sweden. The author coneidera that thia fact 
ia cauHcd by dcacent from immigrant darker typea. He pointa out that there ia acarcely any 
chance to realrain the conaanguineal deaf-dumbncaa by legal directiona. — A'. V. Onnan 
iJahlffTf.Tt. 

:UH. IbfiOAR, 11. il. The relation of certain car charactera to yield In com. Jour. Amer. 
Soc. Agnm. 11:230-234. 1919.— Relationship of four ear characters to yield hu been measured 
fur five varieties of maize 'I’he ear characters chosen were weight, length, numbers of rows 
and shelling percentage. Data were obtained for a iK-rio<l of several years. It was found 
that cur length wax the most consistent index of subsequent yield though the highest correla- 
tion ctrt-fficienl found in the series was iK-tween weight and yield. 'I hc author concludes that 
these f<»uf ear characters are not cbiscly enough aasociutc'd with yield to be of value as a basis 
for selection.-- J. H. Ki vipton. 

:i20, Hixuy, W. <I. The butternut and the japan walnut. Amcr. Nut Jour. 10; 76--79. 

HJl, 11 Jig. 1919. ■ Occurreticc of rough-shelled walnuts on American-grown trees of the 
two Japanese species, Juglaiui mrdi/ormia and J. Stelwldiano, is diBCU.Med, illustrated and 
convincingly explained as duo to natural hybridization between the above species and the 
closely related nativo American s|>ecMn J. cinerea. Reference ia also made to the possibility 
of producing new superior hybfhl varieties between these oriental and American species which 
can be grown tlirouglioui a greater range of latitude than these walnuts at present occupy. 

K. ti. Huhfack. 

;i30. lli,AKK«i,nK, ,\t.n»:uT F. Sexuality la mucors. .''cience SI: 37.’>-3.s2, 40^1-M>9. 4 /t{?. 
April 10 and 23, HM). - Mucors are divided into two groups oh regards sexual reproduction: 
(1) hontotliallic or lierimiplinxlitic fonits, and (2) heterutliHllie or dioecious forms. The 
latter are by fat abumlant in nature, '%'^exes of dilTercnt dioecious species show an 

imperfect sexual reaction an<l prtxlucc gjunetes which, however, never fuse. By this “imper- 
fect hybriilization” renoliim the sex of unnialetl di«>eciouH racex may be detcrmineil. In 
diocci»niH 8[)ecica there are two types of lygonimre germination. In one cose the spores in a 
germsporangium are all of same sex, but in the other the spores are of both sexes. Lnviron- 
inental factors have u direct influence on zygospore formation. Many “neutral” races have 
l)een found which give no sexual reaction in/«T sc or with testers of other species. The appar- 
ent neutrality of such races may be due to lark of the peculiar environmental conditions neces- 
sary for expression of the sex wbieh is actually present. All dioecious species investigated 
are sexually dimorphic. .\ulh«r iliseiisses gamete differentiation in mucors nml its possible 
significani'e in rolatitin to sex ilifferentiation in higher form.«i.— B'. ll. Eystrr. 

331. Bi.ias, A. J. Hybrid bearded Irises. Card, Chron. 67: 76, 8S. Feb. 14, 21, 1920. — 
Older varieties of June-flowering lH.*anled I rises may be referred to two main species, pallida 
and varitgnta, or combinatioiia of the two. is a color variety of variegata, due to in- 

hibiting factor for yellow or iil>senee of factors for yellow present in loricgata. Ke.gUcta ia 
squaltus minus yellow. Several hundred crossings of lAicala color type do not yield conclu- 
sive evidence of origin. Characteristic beard is carrie<l through generations of transition 
seedlings in which it basdisappeareil along with pfunfo color characters, reappearing unaltered 
in succeeiling individuals of plicata color type. Vlicala crossed with pallida or squalem- 
/wflirfa fonns give ;dirflhi only. Crossed with pallida or pariegata the p/iente type disappears 
but when crossed with certain tirgffrina or syuafens-carrying plicata the Mendelian ratio of 
one-half /Jifo/o-i ia obtained, suggesting that the plirala type has arisen as a mutation from 
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by the dropping of o single fsetor or set of linked factors. Standards and falls of an 
Iris appear to be controlled, both in fortu and in color, by independent sets of liqhed factors. 
—J. ifonon Sk\dl. 

332. BoaKiit)Li£B, J. Notlseo snr Flora Uncerfimnkens nebst elntgen Bemerkungen 
gbar Baatarde ond etna iieue Form von Polysticbum lonchltls (L) Roth im Alpangablet. [Ob« 
•amtloiu on the flora of Untorf rankeo, with sereral remarks on hybrids and s new form of l^ly- 
sttchnm lonchitis (L) Roth In the slplne region, licih. Uiol. CVntrslbl. 56: 1S3-199. J 
1918. — See Bot. Absts. 4, Kntry 1704. 

333. Boolsnoes, G. A. Un cas IntSressant de dlmorphlsme sextiel chex tm serpent 
afrlcain (Bothroljchns star Gdnther). (An Interesting case of sexual dimorphism In sn African 

snake.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Set. Paris 168: titid 1910.— See Hot. Absts. S, Kntry 1463. 

334. Bbakdl, j. Die direkte Anpassung und Vererbung der Pflanzan. {Direct sdapta- 
tioD and heredity In plants.] Wiener l^uidw. Zeil. 68 : 700. 1018. 

335. Breum, V. tlber geschlechtsbegrenxte Spexiesmerkmsle der SUsswatserorgaolsinen 

und deren arentuelle e:qterlmentelle Aufklkrung durch das Mendets^be Spaltungsgesetx. [On 
the ssx-llmlted specles*cliaracter8 of freshwater organisms and their e]q>erimentalexplsnstion 
through Che Mendetlsn law of segregation.] Kiitiiru*. Wochcnschr. 18: 4-8. 1919. 

3.36. Bkiooes, C. B , aN'd T. U. Mokcav. Contributions to the genetics of Drosophila 
melanogaater. 11. The second chromosome group of mutant characters, f'arnegic Inst. Wash- 
ington Publ. 278. /*. li-i-tOi, 7 17 fii/. WnHliiiigtoti, I). 1919. — 39 mutanl races with 

genes in “second chromosome" arc ilcMcrihed, ptirallcling Ircuiincnt nf scx-linkod clntractors 
in Carnegie Publ. 237; more tlian .*WV others, diRCovort'd since 1910, remain to be described. 
Most important genes, with loci, «rc: 

0.0 .Star (.S*) alTccts mainly cye-facctB 

15.4 . 8 t roak (k) alTocts mainly thorax pattern 

29.0 Daclis (fi) affects mainly venation an«l Ifgn 

10.5 Black (f») affects mainly hotly color 

.52.7 Purple (/»r) affects mainly eye color 

05.0 Vestigial ( 17 ) nffecls mainly wings and haltcrcs 

73.5 Curved (r) affects mainly wing curvature 

90.2 Plexus ij/s) affects mainly wing venation 

105.1 Speck (op) affecta mainly axil of wing 
Mutants are t roaled in chronobjgical order of discovery; special ottcnlion is given to genetic 
inethfxls employed, and tracing their development. Kach mtilant is fully «ieaoribed as to 
origin, stock, determination of chr<an(wiwne und locus, rcoccurrcnres, allelomorphs, inodi- 
fiers, literature, and value as a genetic tool. General topics, diseiissed under mutants to which 
they apply, include: modifying factors, autosomal ami balanced IpIIihIh, variations in cross- 
ing-over due to age, temperature, and specific genes, causes of inviabilily anti mcthcxlH of 
“haUncing" inviability in experiments, coinci«lence and its bearing on mui)-<li 8 tancc, linkage 
mclh<Hl of analysis for multiple-gene cn.sc 8 , etc. — Most of the mutants are roecssive, i.e., the 
heleroxygotc can not be distinguished from normal. Only five aro doininant; at least four 
of these are lethal when homozygous, like most dominant mutations in Drotojihila. Some 
te g., black, blistered, etc.) are partially dominant; i.e., the heterozygote is Intermediate be- 
tween homozygote and normal, but usually more like normal. Two of the genes flethal T 
and lethal Ila) show their presence only by disturbance of expected ratios, since they have 
no visible effect when heterozygous, and kill all flics homozygous for them. Certain genes 
are "sjwcific modifiers," i.e., they produce no effect except in the presence of certain other , 
■main" genes; thus cream II, cream b, and pinkish, all dilute eosin (sex-linked) eye color 
but produce no visible effect on non-eosin flies; again, one or more second-chromosome genes 
reduce bristle number in dichaete (third chromosome), but not in non-dichaete, flics. Pur- 
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pie It t “dUproportionate modifier" of venniii<Hi. i.e., it modifies vennilion (sex-linked) 
more than i( does fiormal eye color. — One series of multiple (quintuple) aUelomorpht is 
scribed; vestigial, strep, antlered, nick, all affecting wings. — The method of omstruetioa of 
map of second chromosome is described in detail. The "second ehrmnosome" was originally 
defined arbitrarily as ' ‘that ehromosOTie which carries the gene for black mid such other genes 
as may be found to t>c linked to black." Loci lying on the same side of black aa does curved 
were considered "to the right" or in plus direction from black; those on the opposite side "to 
the left" or in minus direction. First distance mapped, black-purple, based on 48,931 flies, 
is 0.2 units (6.2 per cent crossing over), a distance small enough to exclude double crossing 
over. Other loci located by combining data from different crosses, corrected, where neces- 
M^ry, for double crossing-over, and weighted according to numbers and probable accuracy. 
'I’hiis vestigial was located 18.6 units to right of black. cur\-ed 27.0. These four loci form cen- 
tral framework of chromosome. Dachs was next located at *-17.5 (with reference to black) 
•ttreak at —31.1, star at —46.3. Most important locus at right end is speck, at +56-6 from 
black. All other loci are located with reference to one or more of the foregoing. Aa star is 
of known loci, farthest to left, it is taken as xero point, and other loci renumbered accordingly. 
Present map of second chronmsomc, mode in this way. with locution of all genes treated, is 
given in text; also constructional map, showing method of cunstruction.— Working map, 
subject to continuous changes, shows also value of each mutant. Value depends on constancy 
of character, scparabiliiy from normal, viability, fertility, accuracy of mapping, and location 
at convenient distance from other important loci.— t’. H. I'lnnhK. 

337. Bcht. U. C., .\no N. llAiDKn. Cawopore-American cotton: An acconnt of experi- 
ments In Its Improvement by pure-line selection and of field trials, 1913-1917. Agric. Res. Inst. 
I'usa Hull. 88. Si }>.. 10 I fig. 1919. 

3:i8. CaRLt: Iv Selection pidlgrfie appllqu8e a la vart8U local de riz Phung-tlen. [Pedi- 
gree selection applied to the local rice variety known as Phung-tlen.] Hull. Agric. Inst. Set. 
.Saigon 2 : 26 -32. IffA). 

3 : 10 . (Nuirv-SitiAUT, C. P. Erfelijkheldsleer In dleost der bestrljdlng van dierlijke 
vljandea. [Genetics and the production of animal foods.) Tcyamaimia 1918: 37*48. 1918. 

3U). Ooi'Hoi.A. Alkreuo. L'acrocefalosindattllla. Contrlbuto alio studio delle disendo- 
crinle congenlle. [Acrocephalosyndactylism. A contribution to the study of congenital dls- 
endocrloy.] Kevista di I’atol. Norv. e. Mcnt. 24: 2H3 339. 19 fig. Dec. 1919. 

341. OoKKEN.s. ( !. Fortsetzuog der Versuche zur experlmentellen Verschiebung des (je- 
ichlechtfverhiUtnlsses. (Continuation of the attempt to experimentally shift the sex ratio.) 
•SitiUDgsber. I’rouss, .Akad. Wias, Hcriin 1918; 1175-1200. Sfig. 1918. 

342. Crozik.k, W. J. Sex-correlated coloration in Chiton tuberculatus. .Amer. Nat. 54: 
84 -S8. Jan. -Feb.. 1920. — Fool, ctcuidia and other soft parts of male are pale huff color. Cor- 
responding parts in female arc Matiuon-pink to ornngc-rei), depending principally on state of 
maturity of ovary. Pigment belongs to carotin-like "lipochromes." Evidence shows that 
color difTcrcncc c.Anuot possibly help in sex recognition and must therefore be looked upon 
AA A "metabolic acci<lent." — //. L. Ibsen. 

;i43. Dahlorkn, K. V. OiisiAN. Heterostylie innerbalb der Gattung Plumbago. [On the 
occurrence of heterostyly In the genus Plumbago.) Svensk Bot. Tidskr. 12; 362-372. 8 fig. 
1918. — aijhnAlti Thunb., P. rwreo L. and P. europaea L. are heteroetylous plants. 

The anthers in long-styled flowere are not placed so deeply in the tube as the stigma in brevi- 
stylous ones. St igmaa of the two types are very different both in sise and form. The differ- 
ence between the pollens of the two sorts of plants is however relatively slight. Among forty 
iav<»tigated herbarium specimens of Pfumboyo europaea 18 were short-styled and 22 long- 
styled, which indicates that the two types may exist in about equal numbers. Heterostyly 
seems to exist also in the genera Ceraiostigma and Fopefio. — K. V. Ossian Dahlgren. 
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a 4 l. Danvobth, C. U. Afilitfvdltan cwBplsx la Um dooiMtlc few^ Genetics i: 587- 
506 . S Jig. Nov., 1910. — Braehydsetyly, syndactyly, and ptilopody (bootinK)*are believoil, 
by the author to be the sotnatic expression of a single gene and data in support of this vtcn- 
are preeented.— //. D. GoodaU. 

DsVKNroar, C. B, laflosnce of the male la the prodoctloa of huauia .twins, .tmer. 
Nat. 54: 122-129. Mar.-Apr., 1920.— Both the fathers and the mothers of twins are found 
to come from fraternities in which twins are about four times as frequent as in the population 
at large. If only the data involving uniovular tn’ins be considered, the frequenoy of twins 
in the parental generation is twelve times that of the peculation at large, and is as high on 
the father's side as on the mother's. Uniovular twinning is directly hereditary through either 
parent as in the armadillo. It is tentatively suggested that biovular twinning is indicative 
of marked reproductive vigor and relative absence of lethal factors on both sides. Since data 
from comparative sources show that only a fraction of the eggs ovulated become fertilised 
and reach late embryonic stages, and since there is good evidence that a high percentage of 
originally twin pregnancies result in only a single viable foetus, the assumption seems justi- 
fied that two-egg ovulations arc relatively common in man, but that only a small part of such 
ovulations actually result in twins that are horn and recorded us such. — C. H. Danforih, 

34fi. Dawson, ANDRt:w Iunatips. Bacterial varlatloos Induced by changes in the com- 
position of culture media. Jour. Bact. 4: 133~I4X. Mar., 1019. — As test organism author used 
a long-cultivated strain of liacUriuni <Ui. Preliminary test showcii that maximum growth 
of this organism on meat extract agar was attaine<l in 9 to II days. In order to determine 
effect on this organism of change in environment, so far aa regards media, chemical analysis 
was nia<le of Onlays growth collected from 8 different me<lia. These media consisted of 2 
I)er cent agar to which was added various combinations of f>e|>tonc, meat extract, edeslin, 
flour proteins, butler soap, glucose and glycerol. Varying proportions of these suhslanccs 
were U8e<l, and in must cases no more than two a|>|>carc<l in each medium in addition to the 
agar. One mc<lium consisted of potato juice alone. ('onsUlerabIc vuriabilily occurred in 
the proportions of nearly all bacterial constituents as the result of growth on these different 
media. — Production of acid and gas in various carbohydrates was tested in litmua-cnrbohy- 
drate-serum water after about 200 generations growth on each of the 8 difTercnt media. 
Marke<.i variability occurre<l; on one medium the organism behaved precisely as a /f. cofi- 
fommunior, while on two others it posscHsed almost the type characteristics of a H. cobVom- 
munt'it.— Agglutinability of organisms grown on all K media were tcste<l with sera obtained by 
injection into rabbits of bacteria grown on 4 of the media. Differences in agglui inability were 
observ’tal easily as great as those frequently utilizcfl to demonstrate the exislcncR of different 
"strains" of the same basic orgnai»n>. — Mori»hological changes accompanying growth on tlif* 
feront media appeared to be relatively unimportant. {Sec Bot. Absts. 3, Kntry 1237.] — 
.1/. .4. Barber. 

3t7. Dawson, J. A. An experimental study of an amlcronucleate Oxytrlcba. I. Study 
of the normal animal, with an account of cacmlballsm. Jour. Exp. Zool. 29: 473-513. f pi., 
3 Jig. Nov. 20, 1919. — Pe<ligreed cultures of Oxylricha hymcnviitoma carried 289 generations, 
then from November 17, 1917, to April 30, 1918, in small petri-dish mass cultures, revealed the 
absence of micronucleus during all phases of lifc-hiator>' of cultures. This amicronurle.ate 
race apparently can live indefinitely under favorable environmental conditions without con- 
jugation, autogamy, endomixis. In state resembling syngamy (<i) animals fuBe<l in pairs die 
or separate and reproduce with no signs of depression, (h) cannibalism occurs causing in- 
creased fission rate among progeny of cannibal for short time. (See also next following Entry, 
348.1— Ausb'n R. Middleton. 

348. Dawson, J. .K. An experlmenUl study of an amlcronucleate Oxytrlcba. 11. The 
formation of double animals or ‘twins.’ Jour. Exp. Zool. 30: 129-157. i pi., IS Jig. Jan 5, 
1920. — Under conditions similar to those in which syngamy usually occurs is strong tendency 
for formation of double animals, "twins," by plostogamicpdoraal fusion. Twins have all 
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morphological stm^urea of two single animals, r^roduce by transrerse fission. Favorable 
environmental ronditions necessary for continual existence of twins, i.e., do not sunrive in 
cmnpetitioo with single animals. Selection produced striking increase in percentage of twins 
in pedigreed culture from single twin animal. Division rate of twins similar to that of normal 
animats. Miscible condition of twin cytoplasm handed on to twin progeny but is qaicUy 
tost in singie.aniroali derived from twins, kept under identical environmental conditions, 
t'nder favorable environmental conditions twin strains breed indefinitely. Pairing, canni- 
balism, twin formation, occur among animats in similar ph 3 ^iological condition, these phenom- 
ena therefore interpreted as abortive attempts to undergo syngamy, failure due to amicro- 
nucleate condition. Inability to undergo syngamy has no effect on viability of race. [See 
also next prece<ling Kntry, 347.) — Autiin R. MiddUton. 

340. De Vbiks, K. Phytogenetiiche und gnppenwelse Artblldtmg. [Phylogenetic and 
group-wUe species-formation.] Flora 11-12 fPestschr. E. Stahl) : 203-226. 191S. — Under the 
h*rtii “gnipitenweise Arthildung*’ de Vries understands the formation of a species within a 
gcnits. There are also frequent transitions such as the reappearance of the same mutation 
within a species. For example, the occasional appearance of a pcloric form of lAnotia 
For the study of “group-wise" species formalitm the genus Otnolhera offers excel- 
lent material. The mutations observed in this genus can be divided into general and special. 
'I'he general mutations can be considerc<l os parallel and taxonomic from the standpoint of 
the systernatist, am! as progressive and retrogressive from the standpoint of the geneticist, 
'rhe parallel mutations appear in different species, as for example, the dwarfs which are pro- 
jlueed every year by Oe. hxennifi and Oa. Ijamarekian^, and the tulfitrea form of Oe. bicnn{$ 
an<l Hniii't^oUrui. Parallelism is not limited to species of one genus but goes beyond these 
limitations. For example, the cruciate form of sepals of Fpiliihium hir^ulum crufiatuin, and 
very rare mutations of Oe, hiennix ernrinift. .As an example of taxonomic miltation de Vries 
cites the complete lack of petals in the mutant Oe. xuaveokn ^. — The absence of petals is a 
species character of Fu‘-h*in marrantka and F. privtinheru. Examples of progrc-ssive muta* 
tions arc those in which a double numtier of chromosoines occurs,— gipn-'* forms. .Among retro- 
gressive mutations are Oc. rtori^//u, f)e. hfristi/fis and Oe. rubrinerns. The half-mutants are 
those which are pro<luced by the fusion of a recessive miitate<l gamete with a normal gamete, 
ns the mutant p{gan. In this form we have annually 2 to 3 per cent mutants of the dwarf form. 
The half-mutants, which can be isolateil here, give 25 per cent plants of the giga* form, .50 
per cent lialf-inutnnts and 25 per rent dwarfs. The first an*l third forms are constant. The 
half -mutants lend us to the group of special mutations. The first example cited hy author is 
(h. ffeandi/lirra. Two-thirds of tlie plants grown from seed are green and like the parent, 
.‘lud one-third consists of yellow-green weak forms which die if left in the open. About one- 
fourth of the sceil arc sterile. This phenomenon author explains in the following manner: 
(h. grandifiorn is a half-mutant which segregates into 25 per cent ttchrarca forms, .50 per cent 
half-mutant forms, and 2.5 per cent homoxygous forms, the latter of which cannot be formed 
because the factor for ffrafuHJlara i.s unitcsl with a Ieth.'vl factor. Parallel with thi.s is also the 
.appearance of Oe. lyimdrckiana muf . ruhrinerri.^, which segregates in Oc. dc.^cren.^ and Oe. rxihri- 
nervix. .About half of the seeds of Oe. f^marcklann arc empty. This is explaincfl by au'hor 
in that f}*. Ij/imnerkiana proiluces two kinds of gametes, the typical or lacla, ami the relutinc. 
Each gamido h.os a lethal factor which is closely linke<l with the character factor. Heterozy- 
gous combinations of these factors give good scetls which proiiuce plants and homozygotic 
combinations give the sterile seeds. If one of the two lethal factors becomes “vital” the 
laela or the I'rlutlmi mutation appears. Finally be eonsidergheterogaoiy, i.e., the phenomenon 
in which the direct and the reciprocal crosses are not the same. He a.saumcs that the species 
which are crossetl arc half-mutations but that part of the pollen is lethal. — \f. Demerec. 

350. Dr Wilde, P. .A. Verwaotschap en ErfeUJkheld bij doofstomheid en retinitis pig- 
mentosa. (Relationship and heredity in deaf-and-dombness and retinitis pigmentosa.] Dis- 
sertation. Amsterdam. 1919.— See alsoBot. Absts. 4, Entry 520. 
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3S1. Vk WisiwABTEH. U. Ltts mltotct (i« l*4»lth()lua *4mliuil di^ ehftt [UltOMi of 
tbe •ptthellom of the cot] Arth. Diiot. 30: 1-^7. 1 dotihle pi. ttitks^fig. 1910.^, 

Thirty-oil ebromooomos occur in oOeoniol^lb, tKirty-.five ia spormatogonialj tho differenoo 
depesdini on the heterochromoeMneo. The thirty>four autoeotnca unite to form seventeen 
bivoieote io the primary spennatocyte, the heterochrcHniwome constituting an eighteenth 
element. Secondary spermatocytes have eighteen and seventeen chromoernnos respectively, 
and these numbers are maintained in the spermatids an«l consequently in the aperroalosoa, 
since the last division is an equation-division. The heterochromosome is not detectable in 
the spermatogonia but appears gradually in the telophtuae of the last spermatogonial division. 
It finally becomes visible as an elongated body, often cur\*<s) or even sharply bent. It never 
appears double aa doee its homolc^ic in the o6cyte. It is reailily distinguished from the nu- 
cleolus. which is spherical and visible in spermatogonia ns well as in the B)>ermntoeyte8.— 
.\uthor believes that his earlier counts in odgenesis, in which he and Saintmont recorded 
twelve chromosomes on the first maturaiion spindle and estimated twenty-fmir as the somatic 
number, were incorrect. He now thinks that the division figures were abnormal or that in 
firation the chromoeomes agglutinated. — Various authors have describotl a “monosome" in 
the germ-cells of the female cat but author is convincc<l that what they have regarded aa a 
single body is the two heterochroraosomes in juxtaposition.— The observational part of the 
paper is followed by twenty-six psges of discussion of the literature and of general aspects 
of the work.—.!/. <iuycr. 

Ik'vi. OoDLAM, Joh£ Herreka. Sclccclott de semillas. (Seed selection.] Bol. Assoc. 

Agric. Rspnfla II : 90-D5. lOlO. a 

;i33. Donc.B, Ravsal. Aspldlum crlststum X marginale and A. slmulatum. Amer. 
Fom Jour. 9: 73 -80. 191ft.--Kxtracts from letter written to <’•. |I. Kxowlton by Donom in 
1907 containing a detailed account of his discovery of the .Maasarluisetta fern anil the hy- 
brid between the crested and marginal ferns. — F. C. .\tulrr.-<on. 

3.M. Drksei., Kurt. InweUerngeltea die MendelschenVererbungsgcsette In der menseb- 
licbcn Pathologle? (To what extent do Mendellsn laws of heredity hold In human pathology?) 
Virchow's .Vreh. 224:‘ir»0 303. 1917. — In general, the so-called laws of heredity (e.g., Ibo "law 
of filial regression") are not such in the strictest sense, but the McmlcUan law does present a 
conception which is fiin<lamontnl to the stmly of human heredity. Hereditary disease may 
be due to single dominant or recessive factors or to combinations of factors. Occasional de- 
partures from expected results scctning to show incomplete tlomlnancc arc duo to the chance 
absence from the germplnsni «>f a second factor which is usunlly prosent in homosygous form 
and which is essential to the actual manifestation of the condition. SGX'linke<l inheritance 
is wholly in accord with Mendel's law and is the expression of a certain degree of affinity be- 
twocn the sox factor f'gamcte”) an<l the disease-favoring factor. Since the proportion of 
affect e<l inilivi»b«nls and female carriers is l>elicve«I frequently lobe high in scx-l inked inherit- 
ance, the oecasional pre.sence of two equally potent but indej^endent factors is suggested. 
The c.ssay, which received the "Schulxe Preis,” ia illustrated by forty-seven graphic diagrams 
and several tables classifying human tlisca-scs on the basis of their behavior in heredity. There 
is a rather extensive bibilography. — C. If. Danjorth. 

355. Dreyrr, Th. F. A suggested mechanism for the Inheritance of acquired characters. 
South African Jour. Sci. 14: 272-277. 1918. 

356. Drudc, 0. Erfahnmgea bel Kreuzungaversueben mit Cucurbits Pepo. [Experi- 
ences In crossing experiments with Cucurbits Pepo.) Ber. Dcutach. Bot. Cos. 35; 26-67. 
I pi. 1918. 

357. Dckk, L. C. The sable varieties of mice. Amer. Nat. 54 : 247-261. 8 Jig. May- 
June. 1920. — Sable is a form of yellow mouse showing considerable dark pigment on dorsal 
and lateral aspects. Black and Ian is an extreme type of this variety. Darkness of sables 
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and htack and tana, appears due to genetie eauaea transferable to noo'yellov varieties. Cross 
t t>etwe^ ag<^ti Might) and black and tan (dark) givea Ft sables and ^outw both intermediate. 
Further hybrid generations showed many light ahgregatea both yellow and n<m>yel!ow, and 
fewer dark segregates. No ezlreme dark segregates found in yellow (black and tan) typtt, 
and few extreme dark non-ycltow segregates. These latter proved not bomosygous fordark> 
ening factors. Results indicate presence of genetic factors similar to those producing dif> 
ferenccM hi sixe of rabbits. This similarity indicates unsuitableneas of material for production 
of clear untl aniilysabte results, rather than insoluble nature of problem. Correct mt«rpreta> 
ti<»n of Huch differcncfifl must await combination of optimum of materia! and method. — C. C. 
Little. 

3<Vt. Katon, 8. V. [Rev. of; Donsisr, M. J. Relation of weather to fntltfnlness la the 
plum. Jour. Agrie. Res. 17: 103^126. PI. tS -tS, I June 16, 1010. (See Bot. Abate. 3, 
Entry 1478.)| Bot. (ias. 69: 260. Mar, 1020. 

3.'>9. Ebstki.v, a. Zor Frage des Vorkommens von Kretlnen und Albinos In Lebrbach t» 
Harz. (On the occurrence of cretins and alblnoes In Lehrbach in the Han.) Die Natuvwiaaeii- 

schaften 6: 561 -56i>, 1918. 

■‘lOO. Eihksikcro, i*. Untersuchungen liber die Varlabllltft der Bakterien. VII. t)ber 
die Vartabllttit des Schleimfalldungivermugent uad der GramfesUgkell. (InvesUgatioaa on 
the variability of bacteria. VI]. On the variability of the slime>building capacity and In Gram- 
reactioo.l Centraltil. Uakt. Parasitenk. 82: -101. 1018. 

■161. Kvr.RtTT, i*. V. Quadrature coeSclents for Sheppard's formula (c). Blom. Vol. 1: 
p. 276. (lioiuetrika 12: ‘28,'J. Nov., 1919.- -This table gives constants necessary for rapid cal- 
ctjhition of the area of a curve, from equally spaced ordinates . — John IF. Gowen. 

202. Fcnolat, Wm. .M. The size of seed. North Scotland Coll. Agric. Bull. 23. f-t 
1019. -Hoe Hot, .Xbsts. 3, lOntry 1361. 

3tl3. Fc.schkr, E. Die Bezlehungen zwlschen SexualltAt and Reproduktlon Im PflanzeD- 
relch. [Relation between sexuality sod reproduction In the vegetable kingdom.} Mitteil 
Naturf. Cos. Bern. 1918: 14. 1918. 

301. Frikm, Hoe. E. StrOdda lakttagelser Over Berglanska Trgdgardens gymnospermer. 
(Miscellaneous obaervationa on gymnospenns In the Bcrglan garden.) Acta Ilorti Bergiani 
[Stockholm) 6: 1-19. 1 pi., I fig. 1^— . — The original specimen of Laris atnericana Michx. f, 
glniica Beissn. is characterized by chlorocarpy. Color of needles is certainly in large part 
blue-green (p/ouco). Shoots with typical light-green color are to be seen here and there, 
however, which is also shown in a colored plate. The cause of this fact, suggesting chimera- 
phenomena, is not as yet explained. Of Picra Eng<lmannii (Parr) Engelm., author describes 
a and a prostrala form, both belonging to the glauca type. Teratological formations 

m the strobiles of Ixxris decidua are described. — Report is given on the winter-resistance of 
different kinds of noedle-trccs. Different observations concerning the process of fiowering 
arc given and discussed. Finite ermbra, Picea nigra and Abies arizonica seem during the in- 
dividual life to have a 0 stage preceding the androg^-nous stage. In Pinus poTtdrro.'to var. 
srofiiiloTum, Picea amorira and AWs* concofor, on the contrary, a if stage seems to precede the 
stage with both sexes. — K. V. Ossian Dahlgren. 

;5tM. Fkitsch, K. Florlstische Ifotizea. Qber Rumex Helmerlil Beck and elnlge andere 
angebliche Tripelbastarde aus der Gattung Rumex. (FlorisUc notes on Rumex Heimerlil Beck 
and several other supposed triple hybrids In the genus Romez.] Ostcrr. Bot. Zeitg. 67: 249-2.52. 
19IH 
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3d6. PaducH, O. Abctammutt-- tud IxtxochtaforechvacMi* Dargtt^BUt an d«r wlcht- 
l(sttB Blgtiinto dM nMscea deuttdMn Ed«l«ch«^iMS| AmnMriladgr Zgcht. {IMIctm and 
IflteeadliV in^tlfitloiu. R«pr«Mated la the aa^t iaiportut bloodllBM of taiproved wUto 
Gentta tvfao» AouMrUad brood.] Kaho-Archio 7: 52-120. 6 pi. 1918. 

367. FbOucb, G. Wlchdcote BlatUalo doi woUtoa dootsthoa BdeUchwolnott Aoiaior* 
Uador ZocbL [Mott Uaporlaat blood4inoi of baprovod whito Gonaaa twiao* Ammoriaad 
brood.) Deutoeh. Laadw. Preoae. 46 : 24. ti fiu. Idl9. 

3b8. pRfiucH, G. Die Beelafltusaaf der Konuebvero durth Arulooe bol dor Zdchtnac 
der Acterboboe. [The Infloendng of Kroln*wel(ht by oelectlOD la the broodlag of field boeiu.] 
Friedrichewerther Monatsber. 0: 7-8, 17-20. 1910.-- 8eo Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 288. 

389. Fs8ucb, G. D1« Umxfichtaac toq WlatortoUolde la Sonunertotrolde. [The 
broediac of winter ceroels Into eprinc cereoU.) Priedrichewerther Mon&Uber. 0: 27-30. 
1919.— See Bot. Absta. 5, Entry 267. 

370. Fbost, H. B. Mutation In Hatthiola. IToit. Cftliforoia Pub], Agric. Sci. 2: 81-100. 
1019. — Occurrence, characteristics and heredity of ceKatn aberrant types of ^/o^lAtola annua 
Sweet are described. These aberrant forms resemble some of the “mutant" types produced 
by Omolhera Lamorfkiana. It is highly probable that they are originally produceil by mu> 
taticm but it is uncertain whether aberrant individuals arise by immediate mutation or by 
segregation. Although the species is typically Mendelian with respect to various characters, 
yet individuals of the mutant types give erratic hereditary ratios suggestive of OorWAsrn. 
Six out of eight types studied have shown their heritabitiiy in progeny tests. Some of the 
types have been produced by many parents and in several pure lines isolated from the original 
commercial variety, “Snowflake." — Mutant types are in general inferior to Snowflake in vigor, 
fertility and various form and site characters. The early type is practically u sniailur and 
earlier Snowflake and is probably due to a single dominant mutant factor. In flve other 
tj'pes no true«breeding individuals have yet been found although it is known that in three of 
the types the mutant factor Tor factors) is carried by both eggs and sperms; hence it appears 
that these mutant factors arc imperfectly rcceaaive for a lethal effect. Evidence is reported 
for linkage of three mutant factors with the factor pair for singicnesa and doublencss of flowers 
hut selfmg ratios suf^est duplication of a chromosome (non-disjunction) as in OcnolAora 
lata. Further study may help to explain the remarkable genetic behavior of Oenolfusra and 
Citrus.— B. BaJfcock. 

371. KRowiHTn, O. Zum Verhslten der Bastardiening spontaaer VarlsUonen mlt der 

Aosgsngsform. [The hybridization of a spontaneous variation with the original form.] ZcH- 
schr. PflanzeniUcht. 7: 66-73. June, 1919. — Author observed a spontaneous variation 

in color of seed coats of a spotted strain of narrow-leaved lupine (Lupinus anffwli/oliw) . 
This variation was a dilution of the color. It has bred true since 1911. Reciprocal hybrids 
were made between this dilute-colored form and the parent strain. In F, dilute color was 
dominant when maternal parent was dilute and recessive when the paternal parent was 
dilute. Segregation occurred in both hybrids in second and subsequent generations but 
behavior was very irregular. — J. H. Kemplon, 

372. Fbuwihth, C. [German rev. of: Fruwibth, C. Hudbueb der Undwlrtschaft- 
llchen Pflnnzenzflchtung. n. Die Zflehtang von Mait» Putterraben and anderen Rfiben, Oel- 
pflanien und Grisem. (Handbook of agricultunl plant breeding. U. The breeding of malte, 
fodder beets and other root-crops» oil plants and grasses.) Srd. ed.,t8i p.,SOfig. Paul Psrey: 
Berlin, 1918.] Zeitschr. PflansenzQcht. 7; 144-148. Dec., 1919. 

373. FnirmRTH, C. Die gegeowlrtlge OrganlsstiOD der PfianseazOebtung In Deutsch- 
land und In Osterrelch-ITngam. [The present or^nlzatlon of plant breeding in Oermany and 
Attstro-Hungary.] Nachricht. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. Osterreich 1919 : 35-39. 1919. — See 
Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 260. 
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374. FiicwiiTf{,C., Dr. Tb. Robmxk, AMD Ds. E. VON Tbchebmax. BEndbocli dor It&d* 
wirtschoftitibeii Pflaiue&zttchtttitc. 4 . Dl« Zflehtsac der Tier Btnp^treldoutea nad der 
Zuektrrttbo. (Haodbook of •grlciUtant pkoC breodiog. 4 . Breedtoc of the foor chtef conoU 
•ad tbo lui^r b««t.] Srd. ed., dvo., xe -f 504 P-t 4^ Ait- Foul Farey: Berlin, 1918. — See Bot. 
AbHta. 6, Kiiiry 270. 

375. 8. BeltrSfo zur phyitoiofUcbea ChankterUtlk iommer- nad wlnter- 
•onueHer Gewlchae, Imbeaondere der GetretdepfUnzea. [Contribatioa to the physloloflctl 
characterlitica of lummer and winter annoaU with special reference to the cereals.] Zeitachr. 
Bot. 10: 417-lSO. 7 p\., t jig. 1018.— See Bot. Abuts. .5, Entry 27!.] 

370. Oabmul. U. 5achtfa£ rtt melaer MltteUnn( fiber "Elae dureb Geaentloaen pri- 
vallerende symmetrlsche Plngerkootraktur.” {Supplement to my contribution on a symmetrical 
contraction of the flowers prevailing through generatbas.] Deutseh. Mcdts. Woehenschr. 44 : 
1190-1107. 1918. — vSee Also Bot, Abstu. 4, Entry 578, and next following E/xtry, 378. 

377. Gaumul, R. Elae durch Geaerattonen prilvallereade aynunetrUche Flagarkoatrak- 
tur. [A symmetrical contraction of the fingers prevailing through generations.) Deutsch. 
Media. Woehenschr. 44: U97-U08. f jig. 1918. — In a family from Mecklenburg'Schweria 
three unoceauivo geoerationg have produced individuals with permanent bilateral hyper- 
oxtension of the basal phalanges of the fourth and fifth fingers. (See also next preceding 
Entry, 377. |—C. //. Oanjorth. 

378. GATCNBr, J. Baosrfi. The cytoplasmic Inclusions of the germ->cells. VI. On the 
origin end probeble constltuttoa of the germ-cell determinant of Apantelea gbmeratuif with a 
note on the secondary nuclei. Quart. Jour. Microec. Sci. 64: 133'153. / pi., iO fig. Jan., 
1920.— Author describes his attempts to determine the composition and origin of the genn- 
eell determinant in the odeytes of the parasitic faymenopteran, ApanUlei glomcratu*. He 
finds that it arises as a concentrated area at the posterior pole of the young o&cytes; that it 
is probably formed of albuminous material rather than of ebromatin, fat. yolk, or glycogen; 
and that the secondary nuclei have no connection with it. — R. W. Ilcgntr. 

379. riATKNBT, J. BnoNTfi. (Ucv. of: TnowftON, J. .\HTHt7R. Heredity. Srd. ed., t* + 
GfT p., fig. John Murray; London, 1919-1 Sci. Prog. 14:517. Jan., 1920. 

I 

380. Oeiskshkynrr, L. tlberelnlgen Panaschlenmgen. iOnsomevariegatlons.I Verhandl. 
Bot. Ver. Prov. Brandenburg 59; .51 -61. 5 jig. 1918. 

381. OoRBKL, K. Zur Keontnls der Zwergfome. (To a knowledge of the dwarf ferns.) 

Flora U-12 (Fcslschr. Stahl) : 208-281. S fig. 1918. — Describes dwarf mutants (?) from two 
spp. of one sp. of Drtjuoria (tropical), and two spp. of IHatyrtnum. Mutation has 

not yet been <lirectly observed in culture. Dwarfs are characterised by small^ and fewer 
cells, smaller or fewer bundles (or both), fewer sori, sporangia, and spores. Describes parallel 
investigation of dwarf mutant from S<ilna protensix. — Merle C. Coulter. 

.182. OoLDsMiTtf, WiLLiA.M M. A Comparative study of the chromosomes of tiger beetles 
(Ciclndelldae). Jour. Morph. 32: -137-487. PI. t-iO. 1910. — Five species of Cictndeb were 
studied, all of which conform to one type in regard to chromosome number and spermaK^ene- 
sis. The male has a “double odd chromos<xae,'’ the female two, making the formulae 20 4- 
Kx«22d', 204*Xx4- Xx»249 . In other Coleoptera two additional types are known, (1) 
20-1- X+Y«22cf. 20+2X-229 : and (2) 18-b X- I9d', 18-1-2X-209 . In Cicindela spermato- 
gonia are in syncytial cysts; the spermatocyte growth period includes, in sequence, the usttal 
diffuse, leptoteno, synaptic (synisesls) and diplotene stages, giving rise to propbase bivalents. 
The Xx complex is a single compound body in first division, going undivided to one pole, giv- 
ing two types of second spennatocytea. X separates from x in anaphase and both divide in 
second division. Spermatogonia each have one nucleolus, oogonia have two, corresponding 
to sex-chromoeome relations. Early stages of oocyte growth period correspond in general 
to those of spermatocyte.— CAoa. B’. Jfc/s. 
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483. Gvm, M. F., akd E. A. Smith. StndiM oa eytolyatas. I. Soi^t prenctml elfoct* 
ol l«n« utlbodles. Jour. Exp. ZooL 26: 65-82. 1918.— The tenw* of fr*ahly-ki»ed rabbita 
«ero reduced toe pulp and diluted with normal salt aolutioo, then iniected into the |>eritoneal 
cavity of fowls. Serum obtained from such fowls, when injected into the blood-vascular sys- 
icju of pregimot rabbits, attacked the lenses of some of the uterine young, though without ef- 
fect on the lenses of the mothers. The affected lensea were rendered opaque or liquid. Sim- 
ilar results were t^tained in mice. The ex|>eriment8 demonstrate that speeiiio structural 
aiodi&cations can be engendered in the young tn utero by means of specifically sensitised sera. 
— Bertram O. Smith. 

384. Haecker, V. Vererbungsgeschlchtllche EUuelfragen IV. Ober die Vererbong ax- 
tremer Elgenschaftsstufen. (Histortcal genetlcal probl«ns IV. On the inheritance of extrema 
cbaracter-gradationa.l Zeitschr. iodukt. .\bstanim. Vererb. 21: 145-157. t fig. Sept., 1019. 
-Various eases already in the literature arc brought together in 8upi>ort of the following gen- 
eralization: The extreme grades of a var>'ing character will show' agreement with the law of 
segregation, but the intcrmetliatc gra<ics will not show such phenomena among themselves. 
The cases cited as evidence inclmle height of peas, Mendd’a short and tall vs. linteson's dwarf 
and semi-dwarf ; the relations of Oetwthrrn gigan and uan< Ua vs. those of 0. muricafu and twm- 
tHa] stature in man (an original pedigree is given of one fmnily involving a sixo cross) ; crosses 
between the blue an<l white varieties of flax, and 1>etweon two species of somewhat different 
blues; much the same situation in Veronica; leaf color in .ShuHs Luchuia; spotting in mice 
and rats; and finally various exiimples from butterfly crossi^s. In attempting to provide some 
theoretical explanation to cover the situation in general, the multiple factor theory is found 
impossible without far-reaching supporting hypotheses. A apeciol factor influencing the 
extreme plus and minus grades is not aceept<*<l because this phenomenon is so far-reaching in 
plants and animals, involving color as well as form, that there must be a common final cause 
l»ehind all cases. Neither can the popular theory of linkage be called in to help without the 
Biiecial assumption that linkage is effective when strong concentrations of duplicate factors 
are present, and also when these tactors arc in greatly redticoii numbers, but in the inlcr- 
uiwJiale conditions the factors exhibit their indepcndeucc. But this explanation is not satis- 
factory, and in the present state of the science the best one con do is to say that, "In con- 
tinuously varving characters the extremes show a greater inclination to inheritable indepen- 
■ leoco than do the intermediate grades." In other words, the gemiplasm determining the 
extrcQie grwiea is much more stable and independently heritable than that determining the 
intenuediatc grades. The article is conclude*! with a cursory discussion of the antagonistio 
relation between white and block with special reference to mosaic arrangements and to onto- 
genetic reversals; it is suggested that one condition of the germplasm may completely turn 
'•Ter into the other condition with proportional ease.— E. C. ^facI>owc^l. 

3S3. Haeckkh, V. Die Aniuihme elner erbllcben 0 'rtraguog ki>rper11cher Kriegs- 
schlden. [Tjw supposition of a hereditary transmission ol physical war Injuries.) Arch. 
Krauonk. u. Eugenik. 4 : 1. 1919. 

:JS0. H.vkcekr, V. Uber RegelmJLsslgkeiten im Auftreten erbllcher ITormalelgenschaf- 
ten, Aoomallen und Krankheiten belm Menschen. {On regularity in the occurrenca of heredi- 
tary normal characteristics, anomalies and diseases in man.j Mediz. KUnik. 14: 177. 1918. 

357. Hammerlund, H. C. FdridUng av grfinsaksvgxter vid Welbullsholma Vlxtffirld- 
Ungsanstait. [Improvement of green vegetables st the sUtlon for plant Improvement of Wel- 
buUsholm.] IS p., 7 fig. W. Weibclls lllustrerade Arsbok (Landskrona) 15 (1920). 1019.— 
Trives an account of the results obtained and methoda practised . Self -fertility has been found 
to be very unequal for different sorts of cabbage, and seems also to vary for other kinds of 
^een vegetables. In parsnips self-fertility seems however in general to be very effective. — 
A . V. Osnan DafUgrm. 

355. Hansen, W. ElnigesaberRflbenzttcht. [Something abqut beet-breeding.) Landw. 
Zeilung 39; IS^-LW. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 272. 
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HUklan^], 8. C. A Mt* oo ft peettUftr of roftM In Scft>ltlftnd cotton. Agrie. 
NewB [Barbados] 19 : 29. 1920. — A distinct type characterUed by great reduetioo in sise all 
the organs and nearly complete sterility, cMistitutes about 0.06 per cott of pUnts in Oelds of 
Sea Island cotton in St. Vincent. No viable pollen is produced and seeds are very rarely de- 
veloped. Plants grown from two seeds borne on a ‘'rogue” plant, representing therefore Pi of 
cross with Sea Island, had all characters of latter. A self-fertilised strain of Sea Island, which 
had produced hitherto only normal plants, gsve rise in fourth selfed generation to rogue plants 
in 4 out (d(S2 progenies, the average percentage of r(^ues having been 1.6. — T. H. K«cn%ty. 

390. llraiBEftT-NiLasoN, H. N. £tt fArsOk med urval inom pedlgreesorter av havre. 
[An e^rtment with selection among pedlgree-vartettes of oats.] 4 p. W. Weibuiis lllustrer- 
ade Arsbok (Landskrona) 15 (1920). 1919.— Of the Danish “Tystofte Gulhvid,” by pedigree 
selection, a new and more productive variety "Weibull's Fortunabavre” was obtained. Here 
is of si>ecial interest that selection within the pedigree variety “Tystofte Gulhvid” has given 
such a surprisingly good result. This shows that the mother variety “Tystofte Gulhvid,” 
must either not have been homogeneous, although secured by pedigree selection, or the ori- 
ginal plant of "Fortuna” oats must represent a mutation. Under high humidity combined 
with high temperature author has observed that the oat flowers are able to open and, contrary 
to the usual rule, disperse their pollen. Cross-fertilisation thus is not excluded in oats, which 
as a rule however is an autogamous plant. The author also considers as most probable that 
the individual used as mother plant had its genotype changed by a new combination. — K. V. 
Ostion Dahlfren. 

391. ilorrktANN, Hermann. Geschlechtsb^renste Vererbung und manlseh-depreaaivet 
Irreseln. (Sex-linked Inheritance and manic-depressive insanity.) Zeitsebr. ges. Neurol. 
Psych. 49: 336-360. 1919.— Author reviews suggestion of Lenx that certain diseases repre- 
sent dominant se.x-tiaked characters and develops the theoretical expectations for Ibis form 
of hcre<iity. One of the critical requirements in these cases is that a father characterised 
by a dominant sex-linked trait should produce only normal sons and affected daughters. Lent 
mentioned manic-<lcprc8sivc insanity as possible example of this type. Author hods that in 
general the heredity of the diathesis does coofonn approximately to theoretical expectations 
based on Lens's hypothesis, but there arc nunnerous exceptions. Twelve such exceptional 
family histories are presented in some detail. In these families where affected men have 
married presumably normal women there have been produced instead of all normal bods 
twenty-four afTocte<l and two normal, from which it is concluded that manic depressive in- 
sanity does not present an entirely satisfactory example of dominant sex-linked heredity. — 
C, U. Uanforth. 

392. Hopkins, L. S. A crested form of the lady fern. Amcr. Fern Jour. 9: 86-8S. 
PI. 4. 1919. 

308. Jkhlr, K. .4., AND OTHERS. I. Control of cotton wilt. II. Control of cotton ftntbrftc- 
nose and tnaprovement of cotton. Bull. North Carolina Dept, .\gric. 41^: Supplem. 6-28. Fig. 
f-d and 1~6. 1920.— See Hot. Absts. 5, Entry 747. 

39t. Jeunek, Dr. Nichste Aufgabea der Pfianxenxficbtung und der Sortenprflfung. 
(The next probiema of plant breeding and variety testing.] Zeitschr. Pflansensfleht. 7 : 83-90. 
Doc., 1919. 

395. Kajanus, H. B. (1) WeiboIUbolms Ambrosia-fcokirt. 1 p. (2) WeiboUs Koli- 
bri-fodervicker. (3) Weibuiis Tardos-Hundlxlng. fp.,9;fp. W. Wxi&ulls lllus- 

trerade Arsbok (Landskrona) 15 (1920). 1919. — New and productive sorts of Pi«um softrum, 
of Vict'a saftra, and of Docfylis glomertUa are described: the last flowers ^out two weeks 
later than the common sorts. — K. V. Otrian Daklyr*^. 
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396. Kaiocbmul Gichlechtibtttnunwm oad GMClU^ctsverwuidliM. Zwel 
verttisdUcbe VorMct. (Sex deteniUiietloa end mx medlflcetloa. Two popular Ibcturet. 96 
p.i fd Jig. Perlea: Wieo, 1918. 

387. Kamsubsb, K. HUchllnc. (Hybrlde.] Omith. Mon&Uhefte. 43: 31*^. 1018. 

396. KjtMHEasB, Pattl. Das Gesetx der Serle. Eino Lebre too dea Wiederboluaien lat 
Lebess- oad la Weltfoachehen. (The law of terlos. A doctrine of the repetition la Ufo- aad 
«orld>pheaoffleoa. 17 X 64-6 cm., 466 p., 8 pi., 96 Jig. Deutsche Verlang-.^netalt: Stuttgart, 
Berlin, 1919. 

399. KiEsauKO, L. Die Lelstong der Wlntergertte und dean xdchterieche Beelaflut> 
sung. (The perfonnance of winter barley and Its modification by breeding.) lllustr. Landw. 
ZeituDg 1919: 310-311. 19t9.~See Bot. Abels. 5. Entry 283. 

400. Klatt, ^ Verglelehende metrUche und morpbologische Groeehlmatudlen an Wild* 
and Hausbunden. (Comparatlre metrical and morpholofical studies on the cerabrum of wild 
aad domesticated dogs.] Sitiungsber. Ges. Naturf. Freunde. 1913: 35-35. 1918. 

401. Klatt, B. Experlmentelle notersuchongen fiber die Beetnflussbarkelt der Brban- 
Isgeo dnrch den K6tper. [Experimental Inres tigs dons on the modifiability of the hereditary 
factors throagh the soma.) Sitsungsber. Ges. Naturf. Freunde. 1019: 39-45. 1919. 

402. Knibbs, G. H. The problems of populatkm, food supply and migration. SoientiaZO: 
485-495. 1919.— Popular mathematical paper showing that the present world's population 
increase U too rapid when compared with possibilities of increasing the food supply.—^. M. 
Hatl. 

403. Korroa, G. L. An improved type of cotton for the southern Haratha country (Bom- 
twy Presidency, India). Agric. Jour. India 14: 165-107. / pi. 1910. 

404. Kbaus, akd L. Kixsslino. Die Landaortenzflcbtiuig In Bayern. {Breeding of 
local varieties In Bavaria.] Deutsch. Landw. Fresse 1918: 247. 1918. 

405. Kboeker, K. Das staatUche Rebeaveredelongswesen in Prenssen. {State grape- 
improvement project In Pnissla.) Landw. Jahrb. St: 1-292. 8 pi., 49 Jig. 1918. 

400. Krokachxr, C. Die deutseber Sctawelnesucbt und Haltung nach dem Krlege. 
{German swine breeding and raalntenance after the war.) Flugschr. Deutsch. 0«. Zfiohtsk. 
1918:47. 1918. 

W. Kbon acrbb, C. Beltrag zur **Brbfehler" Forschong In dar Tlerzoeht mtt besonderar 
Berfickslchdgung ddb Boreas belm Pferde. (Contrtbadon to InvesUgadoa of hereditary defects 
in animal breeding, with special reference ts ^'Rorens*’ In horses. { Flugschr. Deutsofa. Oes. 
ZuchtuDgsk. 1918: 1-32. 1918. 

408. Kbonachbb, C. AUgemelne ‘Zleraticht. Bln Lehr- o. Handbueb fttr Btndlerende 
u. Zfichter. 4. AbteUnng (Abechnltt VI des Gesamtwsrkes) : Die Zfichtvng. {General "w*"**! 
breeding. A text and handbook for etadents and breeders. 4th part (Section VI of the com- 
plete work): Breeding. 8ro, 397 p. Paul Parey: Berlin, 1919.) 

409. Lbnz, Fun. tlber domlnant-geschlechtebegrenzte Vererbnng and die BrbUckkelt 
der Baeedowdiatheee. [Dominant aex-Unked heredity and the inharlteace of tha Basedow dla- 
theals.) Arch. RMeen u. Gesellschaftebiol. 13: t-9. 9 fig. 1918. — The fact that certain eez- 
linked traite are receeshra carries with it the eorollury that allelomorphic traits an sex-linked 
d om inanta. Biologically there is no essential difference between normal and diaeaee-faroring 
detenniners, and conseq u ently dominant eex-liidced diseaeee might be exp>ected. Suoh dia- 
eaese, instead of being yery rare in the female, should be twice aa frequent aa in the male. 
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Affeet«d femnles giated to nonsal malM shoald produce in equal numbera both normal and 
affect^ edhe and dauKhtera while affected males mated to normal females should produ^ 
only normal sons and affected daughters. The ineidenee of several diseases man, mcluding 
Basedow’s, approximate the esf>ectat tons for dominant sex-linked traits. That they are such 
can not he stated with assurance till further data ahall have been accumulated. It is the 
purffoae of this paper to point out the possibility of dmninant sex-linked traits and to indicate 
their expected nuxle of inheritance. — C. Jl. Danfarth. 

410. Lillie, Frank Rattbat. Problems of fertiilatlon. isy. t9cm.,xii-^t7S j>., i9 
Univ. (Chicago Press: Chicago, 1019. — Author distinguiahea two phases of fertilisation, re- 
juvenescence, and combination of inheritance from two parents. Latter is only feature com- 
mon to all cases of fertilization. Morphology of fertilization is described. Chromosome equiv- 
alence of egg and sperm is emphasized. Origin of centroeome in fertilized egg is regarded as 
physiolr^ical rather than morphological. There is no evidence that mitochrondria of sperm 
have any function in heredity. Pathological polyspermy strongly supports nuclear theory 
of heredity. — Behavior of sperm under various circumstances is described, especially in 
response to chemical stimuli, including those originating in egg. Agglutination of sperm is 
due to substance in sperm, which is specific in its action. Approach of sperm to egg is not 
due solely to random activity, nor to chemotactic orientation alone, but to combination of 
different types of behavior. Cametes must both be in definite condition before fertilization 
may occur, and that condition lasts variable time in different species. Sperm owes its power 
of fertilization to a substance, not to its motility, and this substance may also be resf'onsihle 
for agglutination. Egg also owes fertilization capacity to hypothetical substance (fcrtiiizio). 
Fertilisation is accompanied by increase in rate of oxidation, changes in pornieahility, changes 
in colloidal condition, and chemical alterations. Fertilization involves long series of events, 
some cortical, some internal, and process may be arrested in middle, making fertilization 
partial Sucli incomplete activation of egg results sooner or later in arrest of develop- 
ment. — Tissue specificity in fertilization is demonstrated when B)>ermatozoa fail to enter 
accessible cells other than ova. Species specificity is shown by hybrid fertilizat ion in cchlno- 
deriiis, teleosts, and Amphibia, and by self-fertilization in various animals. Such hybridisa- 
tion experiments demonstrate some non-specific and some sjiecific factors. Latter are found 
in cortical reactions of egg. If cortical barrier is passeil by foreign 8[>erm. fertiliz.ation pro- 
ceeds normally. In plants, sterility is due to inhibition of growth of pollen tube, not to 
incompatibility of gametes, and in some cases sterility factors are known to be inherltwl. S[>er- 
ificity is doubtless due to chemical phenomenon, problem related to agglutination of sperms. 
Analogy with immunity reaction is pointed out, but with warning that these phenomena ma> 
bo fundamentally unlike.— Activation Involves two phases, cortical and internal. Agglutina- 
tion of sperm to egg is first step in cortical phase, and is due to agghitinating substance (fer- 
tilizin). This substance is combined on entrance of one sperm, and egg does not react to other 
sperms. Author criticises Loeb’s view that activation of egg is due cortical cytolysis; 
discusses increase of oxidation, also gelation and liquefaction of cortical protoplasm, and elec- 
trical polarization. Internal phase of activation mainly relates to preparation for karyo- 
kinesis.— A. Franklin Shull. 

411. Ldnduoho, H. Befolknlngsstudler i Noirbotten och nordUga Lapplaod slrsUldt 
Inigra fjlUb^r av Tome sjA. [The atroctare of population In Norrbotten and In ffie nortbeaat 
part of Lappland, specially in some mountain vlllagas near Lake Tome.] Ord och Bild (Stock- 
holm) 28: 541-648. 11 fig. 1919. — Author describes bow the Lapponians are going over to 
settle in houses and the social and race biological consequences of thb change. Crossings 
between Swedes, Finlanders and Lapponians are not uncommon. The lowest and poorest 
part of the population IncludM as a rule Lapponians and half-blood Lapponians; the middle 
part are Finlanders; the upper portion consists of Swedes or Swede Finlanders. The younger 
a village is and the more westward up to the mountain it is situated, the more the Liq>pottians 
or Lapponian Finlandian elements dominate. The reason for this difference in the stnicture 
of population depends undoujttedly upon the race inequalities or differences in cultural quali- 
fication of the tribes in question. — K. V. 0««on Dnhlgrrn, 
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412. LuKDOomo, B. OUka folk oek koltunr* M4da 1 rubloloclskl Jjtts.-'XntanatloMll 

Mltik. [DlS»«Upooplosandco!mrMlane*-hlolocl<allllkt.] /K XiOO p. Sioek> 

bolm, lOlO.— Auth<Nr treaU the c<»eequeneee ci (1) inter^&rri«ce<, (2) extreme mixing of 
fMcs, (3) mnrriageB within the uune tribe (ioter^ierriegee in ite wide senee) end (4) race* 
mixings between related peoples. — K. V. Oxsian Oakt^en. 

413. Luxdborq. H. Offl modem IrfUlchetsforekning med sftnklld hlnsyn till mliwlt* 

fcan. [On modem Inquiry Into heredity with cpeclnl eonslderetlOD to mnnklnd.) Ord oob Bild 
IStockbolm) 23: 186-190. 4 An- lOld. — Popular treatise. — A’. 1', })tiklgrtn. 

414. Lundborg, H. Bn sTenak bondeslikts hlstorla aedd 1 rasbloloflsk bejysnlng. — 
Svenska SitUkapets for Rashyglen skrlftserle II. [The history of a Swedish peasant family 
In engenlcal light. No. U. of the papers of the Swedish Eugenlcal Association. i.SS X its mm. , 
¥> V-, S Ao~ A. Norstcdt & Sonere Furlag: Storkbolm, 192U.— Author first disciissos genea- 
logical investigation as a cultural subject. kUpecially in Suctlen it might he pussihle to prac- 
tise genealogical inquiries on a greater scale, l>ccau8e the registration of the inhabitants of 
Swollen since centuries ago is more complete than in any other country. The ‘'htlsf^rhars- 
bticker" are esitecially important, because in these books on the same page are noted whole 
families, .\fter a small chapter on “genealogical principles" the author proceeds to a popular 
description of his investigation on the Lister family. This family was extenaively disctisaod 
in author's great work "Mcdisiniscb-hinlogische Familicforschungcn innerhalb cines 2232- 
kopftgen Hauergeachlcchles in Schweden," Jena 1913.— A*. V'. Ostian Dahlgrcn. 

415. Lynch, Clara J. An analysis of certain cases of Intra-cpeclftc sterility. Geneties 
4 : 501-533. f fig. Nov., 1919 — Analysis <d sterility in certain mutant races of l>rosoph\ln 
m<Uinog<u(fr. Fusetl is sex-linktNl recessive. Males are fertile with normal or heterozygous 
females; fused females produce no offspring when roate<l to fusc«l males, only a few (and these 
.all daughlcn) when mated to nortual mates. XXY fused females, mated to normal males, 
produce a few sons, but these are all non-disjunctional exceptions. Hence fused gene acts 
to prevent eggs from developing, but this action may he inhibited by its normal allelomorph, 
either before maturation (in heterozygous female) or after fertilization (in not-fusod offspring 
of fused female). Kudimeatar>', another sex-linked recessive, acts in same way aa fused, but 
not so completely, as rudimentary females produce a few rudimentary offspring. Morula, 
reduceii bristle, dwarf (autosomal recessives) have sterile females and fertile males. Dihro 
(autosomal recessive) apparently sterile in both sexes. Cleft (sex-linked recessive) has 
sterile males, and females have never been obtained. In none of the cases studied was it 
possible to isolate a sterility gene independent of the mutant gene itself. Sterility is prob- 
ably one of the effects of these mutant genes.— A. //. .Sturtcpant. 

410. Macoun, W. T. Blight resistant potatoes. Canadian Hortic. 42: 129-150. 1010.- 
See Bot, Absts. 3, Entry 1044. 

417. .Mac'Bridb, K. W. The Inheritance of acquired characters. Nature 103: 222. May 
22, 1919. — Refers to recent work of KAUueBRB published in Archiv ftir Entwieklungsmechaoik, 
1919, extending earlier experiments with AlyccUn, the **mid-wifo'’ toad. These normally 
pair on land, the homy patch on the hand of the male, characteristic of water-breeding Anura, 
being absent. Kammxrkb had previously found that Alycete* subjected to a higher tempera- 
ture, paired in water, and that the Ft and Ft generations developed the homy patch, even 
when returned to a terrestrial environment. It is now found that the patch persists in the 
f*'! generation. — M cBbidk deprecates certain criticisms of the work of Kammf.brb and is in- 
elined to support the results as evidence toward the inheritance of acquired characters. He 
'^<*tes that arrang^ents for a repetition of the experiment in the Zoological Gardens, are 
being made, although a minimum of six years will be required. — Although author is inclined 
to ehallmge Mendelians in connection with the reaulis achieved by Kammsbkr, expertinente 
with Orogophila, particularly where ^normal abdomen develops, are suggestive that a eom- 
nwai explanation may underlie both phenomena. — L. B. Wall>^. 
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41S. Meadcb, pcBCT D. VftrlBtiot la tte dlfbtiwrto croap. Jour. Infect. Dueues 24: 
145-157. 1029. — Author's materi&l consisted of different strains of the diphtheria baeillos, 
isolated, for the most part, from throats of persons infected with diphtheria during epidemio 
of the disease. Pure cultures were made of each strain by repeated plating cm agar. From 
each pure culture a series of subcultures were made by plating dilutions so prepared that as 
far as possiliie each colony represented the progeny of a single organism. Repeated subeul* 
tiires were made frcmi selected colonies of each strain. Progeny of the varioua colonies were 
exaiiiinrd in 20 hour slant cultures on Loeffler's serum stained with Loeffier’s methylene blue. 
'I'hc frequency of the various Weabrook types of morphology were tabulated for the original 
type of each strain and for the progeny of each type. Employing as a eriterion of variability 
in type the fact that the predominating types of morphology present in subcultures were dif- 
ferent from those present in the original culture, the author found that of his 25 strains 8 
showed morphologic variation, 4 may have varied only slightly, if at all, and 13 showed no 
reasonable indication of variation. — To determine fermentative variability, each of the 25 
strains were compare*.! with their descendants after the 5th and 10th platings as regards their 
power to produce acid in dextrose, lactose, maltose, dextrin, and saccharose. More than half 
of the cultures inv(»tigated varied after suscessive platings as regards their power to produce 
acid in carbohydrates.— Variability of virulence of the 25 strains was tested by means of the 
inoculation into guinea pigs of each original type and of its progeny after the 5th and lOtb plat- 
ings. Home strains gained virulence, some lost it and some remained constant in the course 
of successive platings. Variations in virulence were (mly in part correlated with morphologic 
types. Cultures containing granular forms were frequently non-virulent, while thoee which 
consisted of lolid-staining forms for the greater part of their cultivation were consistently 
non^virulent.— From a biometric study of the fermentative reactions of members of the diph- 
theria group it appears that they constitute a genetically related group of orgaoisme. In 
subcultures derived from one parent strain variations in morphology, in fermentative reac- 
tions and in virulence, occur, but the virulence of a strain is not correlated with its fermenta- 
tive reactions nor eloeely correlated with its morphology. — M. A. Barber. 

419. Mbumssier, a. X>e qoelques id4es tor la selection dee 14g\imes. (Some Ideas on 
the selection of vegetables.! R<v- Hortic. 91: 300-303. June, 1919.— 6ee Bot. Abste. 5, 
Entry im. 

420. Mavaa, Q. Bine neoe Stfitze fOr die Plastneomea theorie der Vererbong. [A new 
lopport for the plastoaome theory of heredity.] Anat. Anseig. 50: 1918. 

421. Mou, C. Ifatdrllche and kOnatUche Aoslese xur Bnieloag wlderstandsflhlger 
Sortsn. (natural and arttflcUl selection for the achievement of resistant varietlee.] Deutach. 
Undw, Presee 1918: 19. 1918. 

422. MoaoAN, Tnouaa Hunt. The physical basis of heredity. HzSJ cm., SCO p., 117 
jig. J. B. Lippincoit Co. ; Philadelphia, 1919. — A presentation of the modem factorial theory 
of heredity, comprising the phenomena of segregation, independent assortment, linkage and 
crossing over, the linear arrangement of the genes, interferenoe, and the limitation of the 
linkage groups. Both the genetic evidence and the cytological are presented, and it is shown 
how the genetic phenomena are explained by tbe cbromoe<mie mechanism. On the basis of 
these principles an analysis is given of sex and sex-linked inheritance, noD'^isjunotiem, pu- 
tbeaogenesis and pure lines, cytoplasmic and maternal inheritance. There is a discussion of 
variation in linkage caused by hereditary factors and by environmental conditions. Tbe 
chapter cm "Variation in the number of the ohroooeoDes and its relation to the totality of the 
genes" deals with triploidy and ietraploidy, and recent work indicatir^ defioieney, dupli- 
cation of factors in a chromosome, and transpositim of factors from one ohromos<Mne to an- 
other. The ohiq>ter on mutation includes the exp!anati<m of peeudo-mutationa by balanced 
lethals. In "The particulate theory of heredity and tbe nature of the gene" the authm'dia- 
niMfis the relatiMt (A the genetic factor or gene to somatic characters and to ontogeny. — 
.Ifsxomisr IFrinsfrin. 
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423. Mosqav, T. H. Cotttiibotiou to the of Proxy hila metaBOtutor. IV. 

A donoutnttos of geaes modlfylog tbe chanictor *'ootch.*' Comegie Inst. Publ. 

■ 276 . P. S49-3SS. I Woohington, D. C. 1919.— Notch ia odominiictseic-Uiiked gene 

affectiog wings, lethal when hcKnoiygous; consequently all notch flies are female and hetorosy- 
gous. Man eeleetion in the direction of slight notching, carried out through 24 generations 
of Drotopkila msfanogot/er, resulted in marked change in direction of selection. Extreme 
selected females, out-croesed to wild-type flies, gave ordinary notch m first generation, show- 
ing notch gene unmodified. Linkage relations demonstrated results of selection duo to ro- 
cexiive modifying factor in second chromosome. Sectmd experiment <19 generations) gave 
atmilar results; croaoes showed effect due to same modifier in both cases. — A modification in 
o(»p 08 ite direction, called '"short notch," appeared aevcral times; uuicroeses to wild flies 
{;sve ordinary notch. Linkage relations showed this modification due to recessive modifier 
IQ first chromoeome. — Notch gene is always necessarily heterosygoua, but all resulit show no 
' contamination" by its normal allclomoqih. Other mutations, modifying wings in somewhat 
•iimilar or different ways, were all located in other chromosome or different loci in K chroino- 
•lome, thus showing\hem independent of notch. — High sex-ratios <79:1 and 119:10), given by 
(WO notch femaJos, ft’erc undoubtedly due to lethal mutation in not-nulch X chromosome, 
HI .ihown in other cases. Only those few sons having crossover X survive. — C. H. PlynJted. 

424. MoRoaN, T. H., and C. B. Briduks. Contrlbutloni to the genetics of Drosophila 
r'.eUaogastor. 1. The origin of gynandromorphs. Carnegie Inst. tVashington Publ. 27fl. Itt 
f., i pf-. to jig. Washington, D. G. 1919. — The genctie situation in Ihotophxlamtlauogatttr 
uiade possible experimental demonstration of causes of production of mosaics and gynandro- 
moriihs (sex-mosaics). Princiiial recent theories are: delayed fertilisation of one cleavage 
nucleus (Bovkri 1888) ; development from a sut)emumerarye|>erm (Mokqan 1005) ; and chromo- 
somal elimination, i.e., elimination of one X chrmnosome from one of daughter cells at an early 
embryonic divuioo (Mobqak 1014). Critical evidence is obtained when gynandromorpha 
are hybrids of known sex-linked characters, and also contain known autosomal characters. 
A number of such cases, all described in detail, all show male and female parts differ by sex- 
chromoeome only. The elimination theory is only possible one in these cases, and covers 
all but very few gynandromorphs in OrosopAtfa. — Gynandromorphs start as females; a strik- 
ing preponderance of female parts is found, as expected on elimination theory. Starting as 
a male is theoretically possible, but not indicated in any known cases. Btarting as XX 
female, tbe male parte will be XO, therefore sterile (as shown in primary non-dif junction); 
except in case of X XY (non-disjunctional) individuals, where male parts will be XY, fertile. 
.Ml evidence from gynandromorphs with male abdomen and testes supports these predictions. 

-Earlier theories of gynandromorphs are critically considered. The only one besides elimi- 
nation found necessary to employ, in a few cases, is tbe theory of bi-nucleated eggs. Don- 
caster haa found such eggs in Afiroxos. — Both gonads of same individual are always alike; 
which is expected if germ plasm of Drotophila arises from single cell, as in Mia$ior, CAtro- 
nomuf, CofftpAora, and other flies. — Only one certain case was found of a somatic mosaic, 
i.e., one not involving sex-chromosome; may be accounted for by autosomal elimination or 
bi-Ducleat«d egg. Rarity may be due to failure of autoemnal elimination or to inviability of 
such flies.— Ten somatic mutations described are all males, of which nine look like known eex- 
Imked characters. This is in accord with expectation, if mutation occurs In only one ohromo- 
S4xne of a pair, as la h^hly probable; since visible sex-linked mutations arc four times as fre- 
quent ee all dominants. Mosaics in plsnte are discussed; somstic mutation or chromoeome 
elimination the most probable explanati<ms in most cases. — All known gynandromorphs of 
Droeophila are thormighly treated as to parenti^je, description, and explanation, with figures 
end diagrams of ehromoeomes. The great majority are adequately explained by simple X 
elimination, including a number frmn XXY mothers. Many are approximately bilateral, 
othen largely antero^Kieterior, some mainly female, a few mainly male, and a few very 
irregular. In all, the male and femide parts and theircharactersarestrietly self-determining. 
No region, however small, is uAerfered with by neighboring parte or action of tbe gonad. 
The few cases not explicable by simple elimination are most simply explained as binueleated 
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egg]»; but on thi^Ticw there ehoutd be m many aatoeomal moeaies ae g 3 mandromorphs of thh 
type, whkh i« not the eaae. An alternative explanation ia non-diajunction, followed by either 
"aomatie reduction” or double elimination in a eleavafe divieion; no critical endoioe to de- 
cide between thee© viewe. — Gynandromorphe in other animale are diacuaeed at length, la 
bcee, both EtfOBTEa end von ENauLHiUioT gynandromorphe can be accounted for by chronoeo- 
mal elitninaiion, ao far aa the evidence goea. In motha, those cases where sex-linked (actors 
furnish critical evidence can be explained by chromosome elimination ; here the gynandromorpht 
start as males (ZZ). This explanation applies to two mosaics in Abraxtu. Totama’b gynaa- 
dromorphs in silk-worms can be explained as bi-nucleated egga. GoLDSCHMiDT’a mosaics in 
the gypsy moth can not be explained l>ecause there are no sex-linked factors involved. — la 
(Crustacea, molluscs, and some worms (e.g., BoncHia) external conditions and age tern, in 
some cases, to be factors in determining sex; there may be genetic factors that determine sex 
un<!er ordinary, or other, circumstances.— In birds, a few bilateral gynandromorphe are known 
Internal accretions of the ovary are known to suppress male i»econdar>’ sexual characters in 
mrMt cases. Apparently particular differences, in some species, are not influenced.— In man 
and other mammals, noses of gynamlromorphs are known. Mechanism of sex detennination 
is the same as in l}ruHOf>hil(i. Mixlification by hormones also possible. Kreemartin causcH 
by male sex-hormone, through common circulation, suppressing normal development of ovary 
(Lilli K). Possibility is suggcfltnd that cancer may be conditioned by inherited gene or gene# 
liable to frequent somatic mutation or chromosome aberrations. — C. H. Plunkett. 

425. MosHltRi, V. M. Egyptian cottons: Their deterioration and means of remedying It. 
Hull. Union Agric. K.gypte IOiTmI-TO. lOlH.- Supposed greater resistance to “pink boll worm” 
{pKriinnphorti of certain varielies of cotton in Egypt said to be due merely to 

greater i>recocity. In India, supposwl home of this insect, however, native cottons appear 
really ruoro resistant then intrisluced Egyptian cotton. Deterioration of varieties grown in 
Egypt believed to be caused by mixing of seed and by natural hybridization, rather than by 
any process of spontaneous degeneration. Three methods of proco<lure arc suggested for im- 
provement of Egyptinu cotton crop: (1) '•Mendcliivn synthesis” as practiced by Halw; (2i 
selection and roguing to increase uniformity of existing varieties; (3) isolation of desirable 
mutants whieh originate new varieties. — T. //. Krarunj. 

420. Mterson, /VnRAHAM. Mental disease in families. Mental Hygiene 3: 230-230. 
Apr., 1919. — Author useil records of Taunton Slat© Hospital from IH.')! to 1916 covering 16,000 
persons, of whom I.M7 were rel.atcfl. He compawl the marriage rate of four groups— ale - 
hoUc insanities, general paresis, dementia praecox ami senile dementia. In the first three 
groups the percentage of m.arricd males was found to be less than for females, in the senile? 
the reverse was true. 'I'he dementia praecox group showetl the lowest fertility as compared 
with the total population. He concludes that marriai^ acts as barrier to propagation of en- 
dogenous diseases, such as «lementia praccox, but not against exogenous, such as syphilis.— 
The preponderance of insane women recorded may be accounted for on the theory that women 
transmit their mental peenliaritics to their female children more than to their male, but there 
ia a more obvious explanation. Since men migrate to other districts more than women, female 
descendants arc more likely to appear in » given asylum. The data at thie particular institu- 
tion show the mother-daughter group to he the largest and sisters decidedly outnumber 
brothers.— Notwithstanding the numerous factors tending to discount the actual meaning 
of the figures, author consitlers it probable that descendants of insane who themselves become 
insane do so at on earlier age than their ancestors and are tending to reproduce themsehres in 
smaller proportion — With regard to the character of transmission his findings lead him to 
believe that (1) The paranoid type of psychosis gives either paranoid or dementia praecox. 
(2) Dementia praecox gives dementia praecox or feebleroindhdness. (3) Manic depression 
gives manic depression or dementia praecox. ( 4 ) Involution psychosis gives dementia prae- 
cox. (5) Senile psychosis gives any form of psychosis, uij^cility or epilepsy. Thus all 
roads seem to lead to dementia praecox and thence to feeble-mindeilness. — His r^ults further 
indicate that insanity amcin^ siblings tends to !?e similar, and that it is more often associated 
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iritb low-fnde meni&lity thAn superior. ThU U At VAiiAnce with the popuUr aoti<n of the 
eloae relAtioiutup betwe^ genius sod insAAity. — high incident of luberoi^OBis with 
inaanity oftm lends to mistAlcen iaferenees. — ^The extreme frequency of tuhereulosis in the 
tote) populntirm must be remembered as well os the fsct thst the inssne, by reason of their 
(ieteriomticw, tend to live in e<mditioa8 predisposing to the dissAse. — Two other students, 
K oM-g* And Dum, discovered that insane aunts and unclee occur as frequently in families of 
sane as cd insane and that, therefore, collateral insanity is relatively unimportant unleM asso> 
eiated with parental insanity. — These studies demonstrate that our knowledge is inadequate 
to warrant theories of neuropathic heredity and how imperative such research is.-~-.VtriaHi 
C. Gvuid. 

Nscriwheiw, 11. Der hfechanlsmus der Vererbung. {The mechantsm of heredity.] 
Ssturw. Wochensehr. 18: 105-114. 1919. 

428. Nacht^hbim, H. Bertchtlgung. (A correctton.) Zeitschr. indukt. .Abetamm. 
Vererb. 20: 295. 1919. 

429. Nakaiiak.k, Waru. A study on the chromosomes in the spermatogenesis of the stone- 
fly, Peris immarglnsta Say, with special reference to the question of tyaspsls. Jour. Mon>hol. 
32: 309 -520. PI. I~9. 1919. — Ten ehromosomea appoAr in the spermatogoDtA division. The 
chr<Mno*ome group consista of two pairs of V's, a pair of rods, two spherules (m-ehromosomes), 
and two unpaired rods, one of which is much longer than the other. These last arc interpreted 
as the X- and Y-chromo«omes, respectively. Preparatory to the first spermalocytic division 
a double spireme forms out of the resting nueleus, and this ]>rr)eeas the author interprets as 
a prec04'ious split for the second sjiermatocytic division, which follows the first without a 
rciling stage. Homologous chromosomes are connected to each other Iclosynaptically in 
the spireme; later, the members of ouch pair hen<l toward each other at the synaptic point and 
bec^mie reunited parnsynaptically before the metaphase, thus forming rings and tetrads. — 
Hfriram (i. Smith. 

43(). Nklsov, J. Monomorphlsin to Equtsetum Telxnatela Bhrb. Amer. Fern Jour. 
9:911-91. 1919. 

431. Nic'ouAS,(f. Variations de l’aodroc6e dtt Stellarta media L. en Alg6rle. [Variations 
of thesndroeclumof Stellarls medU L. In Algeria.) Bull. Soc. Hist. Nal. Afr. Nord. 9: 135'-!37. 
1918, 


472. [Norstedt, C. T. O.] [Rev. of: Harms, l.b tiber die Geschlectsverthellung bet 
Drya octopetala L. nach Beobachtungeo in Kgl. Botaniseben Garten BerliU'Dahlem. (Con- 
ceralog sex ratios In Dryt octopetala in the Kgl. Botanical Garden Berlia-Dsblem.) Ber. 

Dcutsch. Hot. Ccs. 36:292-300. Fiff. 6-10. 1918.) Bot. Noliser 1918: 247. 1918. 

433. NoUTURor, J. il. Concerning the , hereditary sdaptatton of organisms to higher 
temperature. Jour. Gen. Rhysiol. 2: 313-318. 1920. — The experiments described were per- 
formed with races of DrotophUa raised on sterile yeast cultures and handled with bacterio- 
logical care to prevent the entrance of bacteria into the breeding flasks. The incubators em- 
ployed to maintain the higher temperatures were controlled within 0.2” to 0.3°C. of the desired 
temperatures by means of an original device regulating the flow of water through the jackets. 
Drosophila will develop at 32.5‘‘C.; the rate of development increases from 10” up to 27.5”, 
but from 27.5” the rate fidls. If the higher temperature in which a fiy is raised occasions a 
lasting adaptation, it would be expected that eggs from such a fiy would show increased re- 
sistance to high temperature. . It was found that flies raised at 20”C. produce eggs that are 
capable of full developmoit when raised in temperatures 29” and 32”C., but when raised in a 
temperature of 33” they will not go beyond the pupal stage. Flies raised in meubators at 32” 
produce secs that will develop i^o adults when raised at 29”, but at 32” and 33” they will not 
evMi form larvae. The difference in these two sets of results is not due to deleterious effects 
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of increMed temperature upon the tggi before they are laid, because the fiiea raised at 20^ 
did not tcgtd to pVoduce egp any less resistant after they had been laying in the hi|dt tempera* 
t ure for e week or 10 days. Cultures of flies could not be held at 30^ for suee^hre generatimu ; 
bill if the adults of each generation were removed from high temperature for 24 hours or more 
witfkin a week after they hatched, the culture could be continued for the rest of the time at 
t ills temperature. One culture was continued in 30^ by means of this intermittent cooling 
for t>>n generations and another culture was raised for 15 generations unintemiptedly at 28^; 
in neither case did there appear any sign of adaptation. The flies were still unable to produce 
more than one generation at a continuous temperature of 29” or over. “There is no evidence 
of any hcrwlitary adaptation to higher temperature/’— K. C. MacDowell. 

431. OnefiBTKi.v, O. Ober das Vorkommen echter Knospenvarlatlonen bel pommerseheo 
und anderen Kartoflelsorten. (Occarrence of true bud variation in PonuaeranJan and other 
varieties of potato-l Deutsch. Landw. Presse 1919: 560-561. I -pi. 1919. — See Bot. Abets. 
.*>, Kntry 290. 

435. Ohly. 2<lchterlsche Beobachtungen In elner MerlAoflelschschafh^ds. (Breeding 
observations In a Merino sheep herd.) Mittci). Dcutsch. Landw. Oes. 1918: 2^. 1918. 

3^10. Pascbbr, a. Oedogonlum, ein geeignetes Objekt Hlr Kreuanngsversuche an eln* 
kernlgen baplolden Organismen. (Oedogonlum, a suitable object for the study of crossing la 
uninucleate bapkdd organisms.) Her. Deutsch. Bot. Oes. 36: 168'172. 1918. — Importance of 
study of results of crossing haploid organisms is emphasized, as illustrated by the work of 
Hiirgefl with l*hycomycKs and of Pascher with ChlamydornoTuu. Author reports succeeaful 
crowes between two species of t’Aoro end between two 8{)ecies of 5piropyro. After a discua* 
sion of the advantages, disadvantages, and difficulties offered by various groups of algae for 
work of this nature, it is reported that species of Oido^onium have shown themselves very 
favorable for hybridisation experiments. Most species of this genus are easily cultivated; 
the isolation of single filaments and the bringing them together in desired combinations 
within a conflned space, such as a small tube, offer no difficulties; the fllatnents with maturing 
oospores can be transferred to agar, where they readily complete their development; the soo 
spores of different species are marked by characteristic differences in such respects as the shape 
of the cell as a whole and the form of the anterior end ; and the oospore, on germinating, gives 
rise to four loospores, whose nuclei result frcMoa the reduction divisions, and which resemble, 
except in sise, the zoospores produced by vegetative cells of the same species. In making a 
cross, the female at least must belong to a dioecious species. Probably dioecious forms with 
dwarf males are especially suitable. In cultures containing several species, the author has 
found forms which, especially in the characters of the oospores, betrayed a hybrid nature. 
It Is probable that some forms which have been described as species were really hybrids. 
A list of speciM of O«dogon\um is given which are recommended for experiments in bybrid- 
izafion. — C. B. AUm. 

437. P»A«L, RaruoND. (Rev. of:£A8T, IpwaboM., and Donald F. Jokcs. Inbraed- 
log and outbreeding: tbelr genetic and sociologlcnl eigntdennee. H xil cm., i$5 p., fig. 
J. B. Lippincott: Philadelphia, 1919.1 Science 51; 415-417. April 23, 1920. — See Bot. Ab^. 
4, Entry 671. 

438. [PsAKsoN, Kabl.] Qaadretora cosAclents. Biometrika 12 : 000. Nov., 1919. — 
Formulae from Biometrika I, p. 276, are reprinted as preface to a table by P. P. Evnirr to 
facilitate the calculation of areae within a curve. — John W. Gowm. 

439. PiTBiN, A., AND QTKBRa. Angtends skrivMse till Konimgen nted be^ban on 
vtrednlng och fdralag 1 Crlga om opprilttuidet av ett svanakt nablologlakt Inatttnt. — Mottcni am 
7 i Fdrsta Eammarea. (Concemlag a writiag to tba Swadlah govanunaat propoaiag an extrlca- 
tloa of and a projact to eetabUah a Swedish engenlcal Inatitittar Motion n n> 7. in the Ant Cham- 
ber of the parUazaant. Bihang till riksdagens protokoU 1920. IfOxiMS mm., 97 p. Stock- 
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holm, 1990. — ^Mentions reAoons for *ad import&aoe of eotabliahing * rftoe>biologioAl iastitute. 
Parliament ie aakcd to demand a special pKH^osal for the orcaniiation of Bu(h an — 

X. V. 0»*ian Dahlffren. 

440. PiLTS, J. 0ber hoznoloce Heredtdlt bel Zwancaroretellttoien. [On hunolofooe he« 
r«dlt 7 in hallnelnation.] ZeiUchr. ges. Neur. u. Payeh. 43. 191S. 

441. Plttkkbtt, C. R. Genetlcf and eeolntlon In Leptlnotarea. Amer. Nat. S3 : C61-S06. 
Nov.-Dee., 1919. — TowEa’a work ia almost entirely in.agreement with the modem Mendelian 
theory of heredity. Where there ia apparent diaagreement, critical evidence is lacking 
because of Towbe's failure to subject the individuals he worked with to a rigorous genetic 
analysis. — AUxandtr IFetnslstn. 

442. RaoioNidai, Attiuo. ITn bel problems per 1 blologl: Sulla compares dell’ odore net 
fiore dalle "rotelllne di Firenze" (Ranunculus aslatlcua var.). [A good problem for biologists: 
On the appearance of odor In the flowers of the ‘‘Plorentlne roaelline*' (Ranunculus asiatlcus).] 

Bull. R. Soc. 'Joacana Orticult. 44: 87-W. 1019.— See Hot. Absta. 4, Kntry 1832. 

443. Rabmuson, Hans. Genetlsche tintereuchungen In der Ga thing Go detla. [Oenetl- 
cal Inveatlgstlon within the genus Godetls.] Ber. Dcutsch. Bot. (jcs. 37 : 39(M03. 1919.— 

A very condensed preliminary note about author's experiments with (7odr<»o H'Ailnryt and (7. 
amotna. Branching habit, leaf-characters, color, site, fonu and doublcness of the flowers, 
are analyied.— A*. V, Osaion Daklffren. 

444. Raum, J. Bin welterer Versuch Ober die Vererhung dls Samenfsrbe bel Rotklee. 
(A further study on the InheriUnee of seed color In red clover.} Zeitaehr. Pflanseniticht. 7: 
148-155. Dec., 1919. 

445. Rebel, H. Bin neuer Tsgfalterhybrld. (A new butterfly hybrid.) VerhandK K. u. 
K. Zool. Bot. Ges. Wi#n 58: 273-276. 1918. 

446. Richet, C., and H. Cardot. Mutations brusques dans Is formation d'une nouvslls 
rece mlcrobleone. [Sudden mutations In the formation of a new race of microbes.) Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 158 : 657-««. 1919. 

447. Roberts, Herbert F. A practical method for demonstrating the error of mean 
square. School Sci. Math. 19 : 677-692. Nov., 1919.— This paper treats of the mean, the 
standard deviation and coeflicient of variation with especial reference to practical methods 
<rf illustrating the error of the mean square to students of little training in mathematics.— 
John W. <7<wen. 

448. Roewer, Ta. tJber Lt^ilneazdchtung. lOn Lupine breeding.) Deutsch. Landw, 
Presse 1919: 174-175. 1919. -See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 299. 

449. Rotubr, W. Phyllokakteen Kreozungeo. [Phyllocactus crosses.) Monetaschr, 
Kakteenkunde 29: 32-33. 1919.— Reciprocal croeses of P. Wrapt and P. Vogelii are described 
and differentiated. — A. S. Hitchcock. 

450. RuSicka, Vladislav. Restitution und Vererbung. Experimenteller, kriUscher 
ttttd synthetiseher Beitreg zur Frege des Detenninattonsproblems. [Restitution and heredity. 
Experimental critical and synthetic contribution to the problem of determination.) Julius 
Springer: Berlin, 1920. 

461. St. John, Harold. Two color forms of Lobelia cardlnalla L. Rhodora 21 : 217-218. 
1919.— Describes variation in color of flowers of Lobelia cardinalis. A form with rose-colored 
flowers, found in New Hampshire, is named /. rosea. One with white flowers was named alba 
by A. Eaton in 1836.— T. D. A. Cockerell. 
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4^, ScniNDLRK, V. Bedeotung der LtfudnssMi muerer KnltnipflAnzra. [Slgnific>nc« 
of local varieties bf our cultivated plaata.) Deutech. L&ndw. Pmae 1918: 155. 1918. 

453. Sr;iiMif>r, Johs. La valour do Tiadivldo a litre do g5a5ratear, appr5ci8e soivaat la 
metbode 4u eroisement dUll5le. [Indivldaa] poteacy appralaed by tbe method of dlallel cross* 
lag.) (Jompt. Ilend. Trav. Lab. Carliberg 14: 1~33. 1919. — See Bot. Abate, 5, Entry 302. 

454. Si’.iinoKDKR. Batetehung uad Vererbung von Mlssbildungen an der Hand elnea 

Hypodaktylle<StammbauinM. [Orlgla gnd Inheritance of defonnittes in a hypodactyloua pedi- 
gree.! Mouataecbr. Geburtahilfe OyMlcoiogie 48: 210-222. 3 -pi. 7 1918. 

45$. .Sraukl, a. D. Performance records of avocados based on citrus experiments. 
<Jalifomia Citrograph 5: OS, 86-88. 1 fig. Jan., 1920. — Description of methods recommended 
for obtaining records of yield and quality of fruit, hardiness, and other horticulturally import- 
ant characteristics of avocado trees, as basis for selection of desirable types for propi^ation. 
Organisation suggested similar to the “bud selection department” of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers' Kxchange, which last season sold 230,000 citrus buds taken from superior trees. — H. B. 
Froitt. 


1.56. StEORL, VV. Das Recht des Gemdsezflchters. [Tbe right of the vegetable breeder.) 
Svo. Frick: Wien. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 304. 

457. iSiKME.va, H. W. Erblicbe und nicbterbUche Disposition. [Hereditary end non- 
heredltsry disposition.! Berlin. Klin. Wochenschr. 56: 313-316. 1919. 

458. Siemens, H. W, t^ber die Grundbegriffe der modemen Vererbungslsbrs. [On tbe 
fundamental concepts of modem genetics.] MUnchener Med. Wochenschr. 65: 1402-1405. 
1018 . 

459. Siemens, H. W. Was Ist Rsssenhygiene? [What Is race b]^lene?l Deutschlands 
Kfciouerung 2 : 280--282. 1918. 

400. Smith, L. H. Tbe life history and biology of the pink and green aphid (Macrosipbum 
solanlfottl Ashmead], Virginia Truck Sta. Bull. 27: 27-79. li fi^. 1919. — Much variation 
among indivklunls is found with respect to size of parts, color and reticulation within well- 
known pink and green varieties. No inheritance of size variations has been noted. Strains 
that (lifTer from one another have been obtained. Sexual forms are not usually produced in 
Virginia. Spring migrants are ehiefiy of green variety. Nineteen first-born and eight last- 
born generations were reared from May to November, and 34 first-born generations in a twelve- 
month period. Four molts occur. Average age at beginning of reproduction is eleven days, 
average number of young produced by viviparous female is 45 during lifetime averaging 31 
days. — A. Franklin x^hull. 

461. .SvKLL, K. Farbsolnderuttg der Eartoffelbiats und Saatenanerkennung. [Color 
changes of the potato blossom and the recognition of varieties.) Der Kartoffelbau 1919: 1-3. 
1919. — Hoe Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 308. 

462. SoMMRH, K. Ober Kartoffelzdchtosg und verglelchende anbauversuche mlt ITet^- 
zdehtungen auf der DomKne EUlschao. (Potato breeding and comparative cultural testa of 
new varieties on tbe ElUsebau estate.) Nachr. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. Osterr. 1919: 190-1^. 
1919. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Fmtry 307. 

463. Stahkl, G. Eerste verslag over da wertuaamhedeo ten behoove van de selectie van 
Eoffie en Cacao. [First report on the effectiveness of selection in coffee and cacao.) Dept. 
Landhouw in Suriname (Paramaribo) Bull. 36. tS p. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 306. 
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404. StiKVE, H. 0ber sx|MrLm«ntsUt dorch verladerts Kussere BedlB(un{sa bervot'* 
^rofe&« RfickbUduncstoi^&oge am Elsrstock des Haushuhses (Gsllus domestlcus). [On d»* 
generstiTe processes In the ovary of domestic fowl prodoced experimentally by changed external 
condltloiis,] Arch. L^ntwidchmgsmech. Organ. 44:530ASS. 10 jiff. Soj»t.,l91S. — Layingfowls 
were rwnoved from their normal quarters and placed in close confinement. After various 
intervals the birds were killed and the ovaries examiDe<l. In all ciises egg production ceased. 
If the birds were well fed, protluct ion was not resuuietl. The large ova were not resorbed for 
several months, though degenerative chanf^s took place in the nucleus, which extended to 
smaller and sroallee ova, the longer the birds were kept. If, however, the birds were starved 
or kept on limited diet for a time, and then feif suitably, the large ova were quickly rosorbed, 
the degenerative changes did not extend to the small ova, and production was resumed after 
ft comparatively brief interval. — //. f>. 

405. StouT) a. B. Further experimental studies on self^lncompatlblllty In hermaphrodite 

plants. Jour. Genetic80:85“l29, Pf.d-4. Jan., 1020. — Two sclf-stcrile plants of 

phoenictim were creased. In Fi, 58 plants were aelf-eterile.O bore some seeds, anti 2 wore 
highly self-fcrtilg. From a highly selMertile plant of this species there were raisetl (in addU 
tioQ to 27 plants with contabescent anthers) 5 aelf*stcrilc plants, 2 plants with some seeds, 
and S highly self-fertile plants. — vSowtngs made from open-ferliliied or commercial seeds of 
fltchckolttia californica, Nicoliana Forgftiano, lirassica pi'kinensin, and RopAtinus sab'ifus, 
showed a ra^^jority of self-sterile, and a minority bearingfew or many seeds. The descendants 
of each of two self-fertile plants of Xicotiana Forgetinnii showed a majority of more or less 
self-fertile plants. — In CicAartuw 10 plants u’erc uniform as to self-fertility or self- 

sterility throughout the blooming period. Of the descendants of 3 self-fertile plants, 244 were 
self-sterile, and 107 bore some seeds. In the next selfcd generation, 205 plants were self* 
sterile, and 206 self-fertile in various degrees.— It is concluded that Bclf-stcribiy in some spe- 
cies is highly variable.— yo/m Belting. 

466. STtiRixvaNv, A. II. Contributions to the genetics of Drosophila melasogaster. III. 
loherlted linkage variations In the second chromosome. Carnegie Inst. Waehington I’ubl. 276: 
305-341. Washington, D. O. 1019.— The data presented demonstrate two genes in second 
''hromosomo of Droeophila melanoga»ter, each of which, in females helerosygous for it, greatly 
'locreases crossing-over in region in which it lies. Both genes were found in same female, in 
stock from Nova Scotia. Ciu, located to left of black, makes star black^O, and black purple 
very small. (^, located between purple and plexus, greatly reduces purple speck region, 
llooiosygous Cii shows no effect on crossing-over; homosygous C'ul not tested. No croswing- 
uver in males, as always. — Cm, located in right end of third chromosome, greatly decreases 
crossing-over between spineless and rough when heterotygous, but increases it when homoiy- 
aous. Cni,n, in third chromosome, when heterozygous decreases crossing-over in tliird chro- 
mosome, but increases purple curved region of second. — Mechanism of these effects is still un- 
known. Other linkage variations are caused by sex, a{^, temperature, and genetic factors. 
In all cases, linear order of genes is unchanged, and flies of 8.ame constitution, under like 
conditions, give consistent results. The methods and results are striking confirmation of 
chromosome view of heredity. — C, R. Plunkett. 

467. Stuhtbvant, A. H. A new species closely resembling Drosophila melanogaster. 
P.sychc 26: 153-155. f Jig. Dec., 1919. — Describes Drofophila eimulane, new species that has 
hitherto been confused with D. melanogaeter. New form is common and widely distributed. 
Specimens can be separated easily only by means of male genitalia. Female melanogaelcr X 
male «muZ<in.i produces only daughters, unless the mother c.arric8 a Y-chromosome. The 
hybrids are all sterile. — A. H. StuTlevant. 

468. Stitotivaxt, Grace. Regfstration of new varieties. Clard. Chron. 67: 73. Feb. 
14, 1920. — Plant patents seem impossible in the United States; but the registration of new 
varieties is important. It is suggested that higher awards should be given for plants in gar- 
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deiM thftn for those at exhibitions. The custom of bracketing the breeder’s name after the 
name of the variety is spreading among Irit specialists. Parentage should be put <m record.— 
John Betiing. 

400. Hum.sisr, F. B. CoadattofU aad dlscoatlnuous varlatleas sad their iaheritaace in 
Peromysctts. Amer. Nat. 52 : 177-208. it fig. April-May, 1018. — Discusses in this first paper 
■tniclural and pigmental differences in the western deer mouse, Peromyuu* manictUalm 
(Wagnur) based on collections from four climatically different localities in California, — 
Eureka, Iterkcley, LaJolla, and Victorville. Humidity and rainfall are insa descending, and 
mean annual temperature in an ascending, order for localities as given. Considers hair eolor 
including microscopical structure, skin color, length of body, tail, foot, and ear, and number 
of tail vo^ebrac, illuatrating by histograms and ordinary graphs. — Finds for pigmentation, 
intensive and extensive, series is Eureka>Berke!ey>LaJolla>VictorviUe. For tail length 
Kureka>LaJolIa>Berkeley and Victorville. For number of caudal vertebrae, Eureka> 
LaJolla>Victorviite. For foot length, Eureka>LaJolla, Berkeley and V'^ictorville. Ear 
length I^olla>Kureka and VictorviUe>BerkeIey. General conclusione reserved for final 
paper.— i/. B. Walton. 

470. Tammkh, T. Die Flacfasbldte. [The flower of flax.) Recu6il Trav. Bot. Neirlsnd. 
15 : 185 227. if fig. I918.-Sec Bot. Abets. 5. Entry 310. 

471. Tayush, H. V. The popularity and deterioration of potatoes, (lard. ('hron. 67: 108. 
Feb. 28, 1920,— Now potato varieties are usually lower in quality than old standard varieties 
but at the same time arc more resistant to diseases and adverse conditions. With cultivation 
and propagation the qualities improve, but vigor and disease resistance decreases. These 
simultaneous changes are hehl responsible for the appearance of six varieties which have 
attaiiie<l popularity and each after ten to fifteen years have been succeeded in turn by another 
new variety, — J. L. ('oIHm. 

472. 'riiKLt.o.vo, A. Neure Wege and Zielo der botanlscben Systematlk erllutert am Bel- 
splele unaerer Getreldearten. (New methods and purposes of botanical taxonomy illustrated 
by examples of our cereal species.] Xaturw. Wochenschr. 17: 449-458. 465-474. Sfig. 1918. 

473. Thkllcmo, a. Cber geschlechtsbegrenzte Spezlesmerkmale (zu dem Aofsatz von 

Brehm). [On seX'Umlted species characters (la response to von Brefam).! Naturw. Wochen* 
schr. 18: 144. 1919. * 

474. Tkoma», Koorr. The Improvement of “Tlnnevellies” cotton. Agric. Jour. India 
14:315-^130. 1919. 

47.'). TunRssoN, GOte. The cause of piaglotropy In maritime shore plants. Contributions 
from the plant ecology station, Uallands Vftderd, No. 1. Lunds Untversitets Arsskrift. N. F. 
16 *: I 33. iS tables, 4 fig., t pi. 1919. — The prostrate form of some shore plants is demon- 
stratcil to depend upon gcotropiam induced by brilliant sunUgbl (“photocliny”). In obscure 
light the gconegative reaction becomes predominant. — From one hereditary point of view 
it IS interesting to find that the p>ro8tratc vegetation can be made up of two genetically 
diiferent elements, vis., modificatory prostrate forms, and hereditary prostrate variations. 
Both forms are sometimes found within the some systematic species. Atriplex lalifoliv.m, 
A. ratufiitn and Ckenopodium album have each a forma ‘'prostratum,'’ which is constantly 
plagjotropic; the main species are only plagiotropic in intense light and erect in ordinary light. 
When growing together on exposed bench it may be difficult to separate the two types, and 
cultivating of them becomes necessary. By self-fertilisation the prosfrotum form of both the 
Alnp/rr-specios is found to breed true to plagiotropy. — “The hereditary prostrate variations 
iliffer p>hysiologica]Iy from the prostrate modifications m being more sensitive to light; they 
respond to conditions of illumination which leave the latter unaiTected and in a vertical posi- 
tion.” Author supposes that the prostrate races have come into existence by dropping out 
of "hcight"-<lotermining factors. — K.^V. Ossian Dahlgren, 
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478. Ubbak, J. Hocl^wUrisiereiide Rfibo tmct Uire Iftchkomm^itfelu^t. {ffigh^polar^ 
Ififif boots ond thetr procony.! ZeiUehr. Zucker Industr. Bdhmen 42: 387-391. 1919.'-^ee 
Bot. Absto. 5, Entry 312. 

477. VAKBTiNa, M. Dio terschiodono lotonsttit dor potholoclscbon Brbllchkoit In Ihror 
Bodoatttiid; tttr dlo Krlofsdoconorotloa. {DiffoioBt iatentltj oi potholoflcal inkorltsnco and Its 
sIcolftcsAC^ for wsr dofmomtloiu.l Der Frouonsrst. 1918. 

478. VAN DBBdVouc, P. C. (Gennsa rev. o(: van dku Wolk, P. C. OnderaooklncoD 
over blende modlflcotles on bun botrdckinf tot matsties. (Resotrtbot on pormonont modlfl- 
eodoiis and their rdttioas to smtitioiifi.) Culture 31: 82-lOS. 1 }il. 1919. (See Bot. Absts. 
3, Entry 296.)] Zeitsehr. Pflansenttlcht. 7: 142-144. Dec., 1919. 

479. Vebnet, G. Blom4trlo «t bomog4a41t4. [Biometry end homogeneity.] Bull. .4grie. 
lait. Sei. Saigon 2 : 15-26. 1920. 

ViEiiXARD, P. Note sur la selection des ris par la constitution do lignios purot at 
sor les hybrldatlotts des rtz. (Note on the selection of rice by ettabllihment of pure lines and 
on the hybridization of rice.) Bull. Agrtc. Inst. Sci. Saigon 2: 11-15. 192tV 

481. VooT, A. Vererbung In der Augenheltkunde. (Heredity In opbtbalmotogy.] MUnchc- 
nerMed. Wochenechr. 66: 1-5. 1919. 

482. VotKART, A. 40. und 41. Jahreeberlcht. Schwelzerlsche Samenuntersuchuags- 
und Versuchsanstalt in Oelikon-Ztlrlch. (40th and 41at annual report. Swiss seed-control 
and experiment ststlon in Oerllkon-Zttrlch.) ]./andw. Jahrb. Schweiz. 1919: 1-40. 1919.— See 
Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 313.] 

483. vo.N Bcb.nopf, Sekoe. Ober etnige grundlegende Priozlplen der psliontologlacbes 
Systemstik. (Some fundamental ptindples of paleontological taxonomy.] Zcitschr. induki. 
Abetamm. Vererb. 21: 158-108. Sept., 1919 .— Wbdkxinp was followed in hie application of 
the statistical rules of' variation to paleontological material. Two very common Triassic 
ammonites from one locality were studied in liundrede of specimens. A form had been separ- 
ate<l from each and named as a species on account of a single and doubtful difTercnce. When 
t he variates were seriated , the supposed separate forms gave in each case a single typical varia- 
tion curve sloi^ with the .species. This shows that the difference iiPqueslion was not suffi- 
cient to distinguish species, or even varieties; and races, or "elementary species, " cannot be 
dealt with in paleontology. — A correlation between two or more characteristics was obtained 
by comparing different stages of growth, or by comparing closely allied species. Character- 
istics which are correlated in this fashion should vary together if the variation is genetic. 
They did not vary together in a trial of individuals of the same species. Henqc this correla- 
tion is a teat of specibc difference. — John Belling. 

484. VON Cakox-Eldinoen. Physlologlsche Spaltungen ohne Mendellsmus. [Physio- 
logical s^regatton without Mendellsm.) Deutseb. Laadw. Fresse 1919: 515-516. 1919.— Bee 
Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 314.1 

485. VON Cabon-Eldinoen. Mutatiooea and D^ipelkdrner. [HntatlonB and double 
grains.] Deutsch. Landw. Presse 45: 618. S fig. 1918. 

486. VON Caron-Eldingen. Physiologiscbe Spaltungen oder vegetative Mutation (Meln- 
ungsaustausch). (Physiological splitting or v^etative mutations.} Deutsch. Landw. Presse 
46:56. 1919. 

487. VON Gsaeve.vitz, Luise. Eln merkwffrdlges Resoltst bei Inztichttversucben. (A 
remarkable result in an inbreeding, experiment.] Zeiteebr. indukt. Absiamm. Vererb. 21: 
169-173. Sept., 1919. — ^Effects of four different types of poUingtion compared on the ofl- 

•orAjncAL AMnuciB. voa. t« wo. 1 
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HprmK of three plantti, Pttunia, Diffitalit &nd Oenothera. Flowers individual plants treated 
with polkn from following sources: (1) friwn the saroe fiower, (2) from other flowers oa 
the same plant, i'3) from a sister plant, (4) from a plant of a different strain. In all but 
the first the flowers were castrateil. For <1) and (2) the same lot of pollen was used and ap« 
plied at the same time. Fifty-two plants of Petunia were pollinated in this way and the pro* 
genies of each, numbering at least 50 individuals in each class, were weighed. The results 
.'ihow that in 37 cases the (2)-pollinate<l plants «'ere heavier than (1) while in 15 oases the re- 
%'erst‘ holds. The other iwotyjies of pollination rcsulte<l in still heavier plants on the average 
according to the dissimilarity of the parents. Four plants of [Xgitalie treated in like manner 
nhow the same result, the cross-pollination between different flowers of the same plant give 
heavier offspring than self-pollination within the individual flower. Oenothera gave no dif- 
fcrcncR.s. Antirrhinum, although not fully investigated, shows a difference between the pol- 
lination.s. Author is unable to fiml any circumstances which might account for these effects 
and considers them to be binlogically not understandable. — Z>. F. Jonee. 

488. voM Oktt[No»:.v. Die Vererbung erworbener Elgenschaften (aus dem Werke <ter 
Pferdenzucht von Oberlandstallmeister wn Oettlngen). {The Inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters (from the work in horse-breeding by von Oettlngen).] Doutsch. Landw. Tiersucht. 23 ; 7. 
1919. 

489. VON* Ur.x, ('•, Eln neuea Belsplel einer Knospenmutation hel den Eartoffeln. [A 
new example of bud mutation In potatoes.] Dcutsch. Landw. Pressc 2. / /(p.« 1918. 

490. VON Tsciikruak, A. Der gegenwirtige Stand des Mendellsmus und die Lebre von 
der Scbwlchung der ErbanUgeo durch Bastardlerung. (The present status of Mendelism and 
the doctrine of the weakening of hereditary units through hybridization.] Naturw. Woeben- 
schr. 17; .KlOdin. 191H. 

491. vox Thcukkm.ak, I'kicii. Uber Zflcbtuog landwlrtschaftllch und glrtnerisch wicht- 
Iger Hfllsenfrtlchter. (Breeding of agriculturally and bortlculturally important I^umes.j Arb. 
Doutsch. T.an<lw. Oca. 1019: 80-106. 1919. 

\92. VON TsfUKHM.vK, Kricii. Bastardlerungsversuche mlt der grilnsamigen Chevrier- 
Bohne. (Hybridization studies with the green-seeded Chevrler bean.) Zeitachr. Pflanzen- 
lOcht. 7: 57 61. Jun^l9l9. 

493. VON K. Beobachtungen bel Bastardlerung zwischen Kulturhafer und 

Wlldhtfer. [Observations on hybridizations between cultivated oats and wild oats.] Zeitachr. 
PflanzenzQcht, d: 207 -209. 1918. 

191. VON Tsohkrmak, F. Beobachtungen liber anschelnende vegetative Spaltnngen an 
Bastarden und fiber anschelnende Spltspaltungen von Bastardnachkommen spezfetl Auf treten von 
Plgmentleningen an sonst plgmentlosen Deszendenten. [Observations on apparent vegetative 
splitting Id hybrid offspring, especially (he occurrence of pigmentation on otherwise pigmenttess 
descendants.) Zeitachr. indukt. Ahstemm. V'ererb. 21: 216-232. 1 fig. Nov., 1920. 

495. VON Ubisch, G. Gerstenkreuzungen. [Barley crosses.] Landw*. Jahrb. 53:191-244. 
J pf., tS fig. 1919. — Sec Dot. Absls. 5, Entry 315. 

496. W.allkr, a. E. Xenia. School Sci. Math. 19: 150-157. Feb., 1919. — Popular ac- 
count of xenia to which nothing new is added. — See also Dot. Absts. 5, Entry 116. — J. H. 
Kempton. 

497. Walter, F. K. ttber ^'famllilre Idiotle.” [On familial idiocy.] Zeitschr. gea. 
Ncur. u. Psych. 40. 1918. 
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498. Webbbe, Hbrbebt John. Selecttoa of Blocks la cltnis pn^Sfatloo. California 

Agric. Exp. Sta. [Berkeley] Bull. 317: 267-301. 4 14 fio- 1920. — The individual 

trees in citrus orchards are always markedly variable in yield, doubtless partly because of 
variation in the stocks used in budding. Sweet orange and sour orange are principal citrus 
stocks in California. Seeds of each species hare usually been collectetl mdiseriminately; 
seedlings aje always highly variable, yet few are usually discarded in nursery. — Tests at Citrus 
fc^xperiment Station showed that large, intermediate and small nursery trees of three standard 
Citrus varieties retained their original sise rank after two years in orchard, though selected 
in nursery budded from “performance-record” trees, where many of smaller stocks had been 
discarded a9 transplanting and some also at budding. Swcet^orange and sour-orange seed- 
lings selected in nursery rows for variation in leaf form, etc., and budded on aour-orange 
stocks in duplicate, indicate presence of numerous genetic types, some undesirable, among 
ordinary nursery stocks. Measurements in nurseiy of sour-orange stocks sorted at trans- 
planting showed great variation, with much greater average site from the seedlings originally 

— Possible {aci.ora in stock variation discussed, l^obably seedlings small because of 
small embryos in polyembryonic sectts, crowding in seeil bed, etc., as well as those genetically 
weak, are undesirable as stocks. Recommendations include: (1) planting of seeds from 
trees budded to selected good stock varieties, (2) ru^orous elimination of small seedlings at 
transplanting and budding, and of small buddetl trees when ready for orchard planting.— 
//. B. Frost. 

499. WciBCLL, C. O. Welbullsholm 1870-1920, en ftterbUck. I^Welbullsholm 1670-1020, 

s retrospective review.) i8 p., it fig. W. Wbibulls lllustrerado Xrsbok (Laodskrona) 19 
(1920). 1019. — .Account of the evolution and working methods of Weibull’s station for plant 
improvement.— /C. V. Dahlgren. 

GOO. Wein’qart, W. KOnstliche Befruebtung von Kakteen. [Artifleial fertilization of 
cacti.] Monatsschr. Kakteenkundc 29: 100-107. 1919. — The author gives the results of self 
and cross pollination of several cactuses, mostly species of — A. .S’, Hitchcock, 

501. Wolff, FRiBORiCii. Eln Fall domioanter Vererbung voo Syndaktylle. [A case of 
domioant Inheritance of syndactyly.] Arch. Raesen u. Clesellsohaftsbiol. 13: 74-75. lOlB. — 
One man in a family of 6ve was syndactyl. Both of his parents, his sister and his three 
brothers were normal, and there seems to have been no ))rcviuus histj^y of syndactyly in this 
family. Married to a normal woman, he hail seven children, all syadactyl. Kach of these 
has married a normal individual and the combined number of grandchildren is now eighteen, 
of whom eight are syndactyl. In this family the syndactyly is somewhat more marked in 
males. — C. //. Danjorik. 

502. Yaupolsky, Cbcil. The occurrence and Inheritance of sex IntergradaUon la plants. 
Amcr. Jour. Bot. 7; 21-38. Jan., 1920. — A general discussion of sex intergrades based on the 
author’s studies of ^fercuTialia annua, on various other studies of scx-intcrgradcs and sex 
poiymorphisro in plants and in animals, and on a survey of data on sex forms in ordera of seed 
plants as given in Enoler and Gilo’s “Syllabus der Pdanzenfamilien.” — In the monocots, 10 
out of ll orders representing 22 families have hermaphroditic, monoecious, dioecious and 
polygamous individuals, and in dicots 31 of the 40 orders including 90 families have certain 
representatives with two or more of the various types of sex. This distribution, shown in 
tables for orders and families (not for species) reveals that “practically every order has fam- 
ilies which contain forms that show more than one kind of distribution of sex elements.” The 
various terms used in describing sex conditions in plants are defined and species illustrating 
them are cited. It is pointed out that the obvious facts of sex distribution in plants, together 
with the results of experimental studies of heredity in polygamous or intersexual forms sup- 
port the doctrine of varying sex potencies in germ cells rather than a sex-determination based 
on segregation of fixed unit factors. — A. B. SUnU. 
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603. Ylppo. ' Ob*f du funilUre Vork4MnmMk von Ictenw neonottmnn gnvU. (On texD> 
illal occurrea^e o< letorua neouilorttm gntTU.) M&nehener Med. Woeheaschr. 65: 06. 1918. 

604^ Zander, L. Dor Elnfloti dor Bottordiomag tvf die BottlgbUdtmf. [The Isfinence 
of bfbridlutlon on hone; fomotlon.] ZotUchr. Angew. Entomol. S: 8S-^. 1918. 

505. ZiEQLEB, H. E. ZncbCvtlilvemcho on Rotten. ISelectlon aperlmentf on nts,] 
Feetschr. 100<j&hr. Best. Kgl. WOrii. liftndw. Hochschule Hohenheim 1919: 3S5-'309. 1919. 

HORTICULTURE 

J. H. CotTRLET, Editor 
FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

.500. OoNDiT, I. J. The Ktld or oriental pertimmon. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Boll. 
316 : 231-260. iO fif/. 1919.— A discussion is given of the history of the persimmon, Dto* 
Hpvron, Spp., its iotroduction into the United States and the botany of the reproductive 
parts. Different varieties of the Oriental species of persimmon, Diotpyroa kaki, are discussed 
at length from the standpoint of their morphology, astringency, soil requirements, methods 
of propagation and care of the trees, and methods of harvesting, processing and marketing 
the fruit. A table of analysis of different varieties of persimmons is given ant a brief diseus- 
sion of the insect enemies and diseases. — IF. P. KtUey. 

607. Drt/rn, L. R. The limits in bybrldlzstlon of Vltls rotnndifoUa with related species 
and genera. North Carolina Agric. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 17. W p. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, 
Entry 362. 


608. CrARnNER, V. R. Pruning the apple. Missouri Agric. Exp. Sta. Circ. 00. tO p. 
a Jig. 1920. 

609. Ilr.NDRicxfiON, A. H. Plu|» pollination. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 310. 
fA p, 6 Jig. 1019. — A considerable number of varieties of two different species of plums are 
grown commercially in California, namely, the Japanese, Prwnu^ trijlora, and the European, 
P. domeslica. Of the^venteen varieties studied all except four are self-sterile. No evidence 
of inter-sterility between different varieties was noted, but certain varieties are more effec- 
tive pollinators than others. Comparative study of different orchards indicated that the 
common honey bee is an effective agent in promoting cross-fertilisation between the different 
varieties of plums. — H'. P. Kelley. 

510. Shaw, P. J. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Nova Scotia Agricultural College and 
Farm. Part 5.— Report of the Professor of Horticulture. Prov. of Nova Scotia Ann. Rept. 
Sec. for Agric. 1918 : 75-100. 1919. 

611. StTEWARD, T. Fruit trees In pots for winter forcing. Card. Chron. Amer. 23: 3fi(t. 
/ fig. imn. 


512. Smith, .Xhthur. A lesson on fall preparation of the ground for spring planting. 
Card. Chron. Amer. 23: 341-343. 1919. 

513. Tkvellk, A. La situation des terrains a-t-elle de I’lnfluence sur la richesse sac- 
charine des pommes a cldre? (Has the location of the soil an influence on the sugar content of 
cider apples?] Ann. Sci. Agron. Francaise et Etrangire 36: 107-116. 1919.— Pomologists have 
always held that the soil and exposure are among the most important factors affecting the 
chemical composition of cider fruits. Some data are published in which are given the density 
at 1.5® and total sugar expressed as grains of fermentable glucose. Twelve varieties of apples 
were studied but only the most commercially important six are reported on. The data are 
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gri>up«d considered under the bendings of (1) those for trees grown on slopes and pla- 
tenus and (2) thoae for trees grown in valleys, a comparison being made for efcch variety grown 
in tbe two situations. The results show crmaiderablo variation in the sugar confent, there 
being greater variation among those grown in the valleys. Accoitling to the author the fol- 
lowing points are indicated by the results at hand: (1) The topographic pMilion exercises 
jut influence upon the production of sugar in certain varieties of cider apples. (2) 'fbe effect 
of the location on the sugar content is not uniform. In some variet its it is greater when grown 
on the higher elevations and with others it is greater when they arc grown in valleys. (3) 
The differences in the weights of sugar to the juice from the apples grown on the uplands and 
in the valleys vary from I to 10.88 grama i>cr liter. (4) The effect of topography on the sugar 
content of cider apples is generally feeble. The effect of topography is less than that of va- 
riety, which depends mainly on the composition of the soil. — .4. B. Beaumunt. 

514. Tufts, W ARREN P. PolUnatloa of the Bartlett pear. California Agric. Kxp. Sta. 
liuU, 307: 3G&-390. 8 fig. 1919. — The majority of the varieties of pears grown in California 
hloom for comparatively brief periods only, hut all of them pnxiui'e an abundance of pollen. 
Artificial pollination expcrimeikts showed that Bartlett |>ears are imrtially aelf-storile when 
grown in certain localities and wholly so in others. All the other commercial varieties are 
capable of cross fertilising the Bartlett variety. It was noted that tlio fruit resulting from 
cross-fertilisation with pollen from a different variety tended to drop less freely in Juno than 
was the case with self-fertilized fruits. It is recommended that other varieties of pears be 
planted intermittently throughout an orchard of Bartlct t pears a.s a means of promoting cross- 
{crtilitatioQ. [See Bot. .\b9ts. 4, Entry 798.1— IK. f*. KcUcy. 

515. Tupts, Warrbs P. Almond pollination. t'-Hlifornia Agric. Kxp. Stiv. Hull. 306: 
:i:i7-300. IS fig. 1919. — It is shown that all the common variciics of iilmonds grown in Cal- 
ifornia are self-steriic to a large extent .and certain of them arc intcr-slcrile. The different 
varieties may be roughly divided into two classes on the liasis of tlie time of blooming, and 
considerable differences were noletl in the amounts of pollen produced by the different vari- 
eties. Experiments domonstratetl that cross-pollination can be effecled between certain 
varieties very readily whereas other varieties arc inter-sterile. It is shown that mixed plant- 
ing of inter-fertile varieties irt the saaie orchard rcMulUHn increiujcd yields of fruit. The intcr- 
jjollinating relationships of the different varieties arc shown tabularly. 1'hc effects of meteor- 
ological conditions and insects on pollination arc briefly discUBsed. The comnmn honey bee 
is though to be the beat pollinating agent. (See Bot. Ahsls. 4, Knl% 707.) — IV. P. Kellvy. 

FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

516. Acosta, Cf.lsa. Sobre el cayeput. [The cajuput.l Ilevist. Agric. Com. fy Trab. 

2: 535-537. S fig. 1919. — Description of cajuput tree {.Mclaloica fcucodendron Linn.) and its 
uses.— F. Blodgell. 

517. Arahoo, Rodolfo. La palma real, su belleza ornamental y utlUdad prtcUca. [The 
royal palm as an ornamental and useful plant.) Revist. Agric. Com. y Trah. 2 : 557^59. B fig. 
1919. 

518. Baxter, Samuel Newman. How nurserymen may best compete for the Christmas 
tree market. Florists' Exchange 49: 133. 1920. — Ordinary nursery ground is too valuable 
for growing large Christmas trees; but small trees are gaining in favor with dwellers in 
small apartments and can be profltably grown. Nursery-grown, bushy stock is more attrac- 
tive than the wild, the supply of which may soon become exhausted or unavailable. The 1- to 
2-foot site could be offered in 6- or 8-inch pots, and the 2- to 4-foot size in larger pots or tubs, 
both at reasonable prices. Frequent transplanting is unnecessary; thinning of plants in the 
nursery row and shearing will assist in making bushy spccimcna. Figures are given of ex- 
I>ected yield per acre over a ten-year period. — L. A. Minna. 
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519. £sl£R, Jobs G. A rbododMidroB klaf. Floruts’ Exchange 49: 160. 1900.— Mr. 

W. K. Labab fo:- the past fifteen years has collected nathre rhododendrons all over the Blue 
Ridge frdm Pennsylvania to North Carolina, selling them, as well as asaleas, and 

leucotboAs, to parks, cemeteries and nurserymen. He has secured about 100 acres of wooded 
hillside with northern exposure, and will specialise in the above mentioned plants *nH others 
of simifitr nature. He is planting tome of these by the thousand, using small collected pluts 
and seedlings. — L. A. Minn*. 

520. Giaaov, Aboiso.v II. The poinsettla. Card. Chron. Amer. 23: 386. 1910. 

521. Gibson, H. Hardy shrubs that can be forced. Gard. Chron. Amer. 23; 335, 336. 
1919. 


522. Gibson, Hevar. Forcing herbaceous plants and bulbs for winter Bowers. Gard. 
Chron. Amer. 23: 359. 1919. 


623. GairriTKs, David. Producing domestic Easter lUlet. Florists' Exchange 49: 134. 
1920. — Notes on growing Easter lilies up to the present are added to CnirpiTH's article in Flor- 
ists' Exchange 48: 775. 1919. Nine batches of bulbs now in the greenhouses of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., are mentioned, all of which 
promise interesting data in this investigational work. It is suggested that each grower of 
Easter lilies might advantageously do a little experimental work for himself. — L. A. Minn*. 

524. Hammond, Bertha B. Forcing hyacinths for winter bloom. Gard. Chron. Amer. 
23 : 337, 33«. Fig. t-e. 1919. 

525. Houuausen, Axel. Laellocsttleya suecica nov. bybr. Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. 
(Stockholm] 13 : 97-99. 1919. 

526. Matthews, Edwin. Transplanting a manunoth yew tree In winter. Florists' Ex- 
change 49: 83. / fig. 1920. — An English yew; 25 feet in height, 30 feet in circumference, about 
80 years old, and weighing, with the ball of soil attached, approximately 6 tons was moved 
about one-half mile at Beverly, New J|p8e.v, in January, 1918, and reset on the grounds of the 
owner. It was raised out of its former situation by means of rollers and windlass, raised 
onto a strong dray wagon by means of jack-screws, and drawn to its destination by six horses. 
Adverse conditions mac^g the task formidable, but subsequent good care makes the removal 
appear to be successful up to the present. — L. A. A/tnns. 


527. Moore, Henry I. 
Amer. 24; 401, 402. 1920. 

528. Moore, Henry I. 

529. Fleas, Sarah A. 
1919. 

530. Hothe, Richard. 
Chron. Amer. 23: 393, 3W. 


Descriptive list of hardy and semi-hardy primulas. Gard. Chron. 

The city rose garden. Card. Chron. Amer. 23: 361. 1919. 

A plea for seedling peonies. Flower Grower 6: 123, 124. i fi^. 

Landscape possibilities with brook and natural stream. Gard. 
J^fig. 1920. 


531. Saxauoto, Kitoski. The Japanese garden and how to construct it Florists’ £x- 
change 49; 61, 63, 138. B fig. 1920. — A Japanese garden must be made to appear as if it were 
a piece of natural scenery. The noblest sentiment evoked comes from the correct placing of 
each object — cottage, tree, herb or stone. Only large gardens can be successfully arranged 
to present different aspects according to season. An ordinary garden may better be made to 
appear much the same the year round. Evergreens are the foundation planting, set off by 
deciduous trees. The main types of garden are described: (1) the plain-garden, reproducing 
a plain, usually of considerable extent, good examples of which are the Tokiwa Garden and 
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tb« gardens of the Imperial Shrines of Ise; (2) the cypress garden, whielk may be small, 
only a section cut apart from a larger garden and representing a forest scene in diiniature; 

(3) tbethicket garden, small, seeming to lead one to a dense wood beyond. — L.A.Minn*. 

532. Sacnoebs, A. P. American Iris Society. Florists’ Exchange 40: 2S5. 1920.— The 
meeting for the formation of the American Iris Society was held at the Museum Building of 
the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New York, on January 29, lft20. Sixty persons 
were present, among whom were many of the trade, and amateur Iris specialists. Dr. N. L. 
BaiTTON, Director of the New York Botanical Garden, delivered (ho opening address. He 
told of tile Iris garden begun in the New York Botanical Garden, and invited members of the 
newly*forroed Iris Society to make free use of the library of the Botanical Garden. — The 
work of the Iris Society has been carefully planned. There will be test and exhibition gar- 
dens established, Iris shows with suit 2 d>ie prises, and invostigations made in history, classi* 
hcation of garden varieties, culture and pests of the Iris. A constitution was approved and 
cAcers elected of whom John C. Wistgb of Philadelphia is president, and R. S. STtJRta- 
YANT of Wellesley, Massachusetts, is secretary.— />. A. \tinn6. 

533. Smith, Authcr. The care and culture of house plants. Card. Chron. Amer. 23: 
372-376. 1919. 

534. Smith, Arthur. Putting the garden to bed for the winter. Card. Chron. Amer. 23: 
36S-371. 1919. 

535. Writg, E. Hubbard Gold Medal awarded to rose "Columbia.*’ Florists' Ex- 
change 40: 171. 1020. — The Executive Committee of the American Rose Society has recently 
voted to award to the hybrid tea rose Columbia, registered in 1917 by E. G. Hill, of Richmond, 
Indiana, the Gertrude M. Hubbard Gold Medal for the best rose of American origin introduced 
during the last hve years. This medal, the highest honor the American Rose Society can con- 
fer on a hybridiser, has been bestowed but once; in 1014 it was given to M. H. Walsh of 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts, for the introduction of the climbing rose “Excolsa."— A. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE 

536. Olmstcad, W. H. Availability of carbohydrate in certain vegetables. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 41; 45-68. 1920.— The amount of carbohydrate available todhe body from certain 
vegetables, usually used in low carbohydrate diets for diabetic patients, was determined 
(1) by the use of diastase and copper reduction, (2) by feeding to phloridinizod dogs. The 
results by these two methods were— cabbage (1) 4.4 per cent, (2) 6.0 per cent, cauli- 
flower (1) 2.8 per cent, (2) 3.4 per cent, spinach (2) 1.2 per cent, lettuce (1) 1.0 
per cent. The amount in cabbage was reduced about 90 per cent by thrice cooking.— 0. B. 
Rigt. 

537. Tract, W. W. Growing tomato seed. Seed World 7*: 18-19. 1920. 

518. Work, P. V^etable gardening on eastern muck soil. Jour. Amer. Peat Soc. 13: 
27-36. 1920.— Muck soils have proved 16 be preeminently adapted for the production of on- 
ions, celery and summer lettuce and they are well suited for several other crops. — G. B. liigg. 

539. Zimmerman, H. E. Tomato grafted on potato. Amer. Bot. 25: 144. 1 fig. 1919 . 

HORTICULTURE PRODUCTS 

540. Bauqbman, Walter F., and George S. Jamieson. The composition of Hubbard 
sqoaah seed olL Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 1^-157. 1920. 

541. Hatnes, Dorotht, and Hilda Mart Judd. The effect of methods of extraction 
ou the composltioa of expressed apple juice, and a detennlnatlon of the aampllng error of suck 
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jolces. Biochetp. Jour. U: 272-277. 191®.— The following; pointe were tnken up: (1) does 
rapid frctzioK by liquid air produce any alteration in character irf the sample, (2) does frees* 
ing render tUnucs freely permeable to all those constituents of the cell s^ present in expressed 
juice, ^3) the probable error due to individual variability in apples used. CompariscHis were 
ma^lc of Ph values, freezing points, time and fall of viscometer, conductivity, acidity, and 
determination of sugars. No real difference was found between liquid air and (reeling mix* 
turn method, Tisiues were freely permeable to acids and sugars but colloids were held back 
as indicated by changing viscosity. Samples varied greatly resulting in a large probable 
crrtjr. Authors conclude that neglect of sampling errors in previous work of this nature viti* 
atcH much data.—/!. R. Dtxvxn. 

.‘>-12. JaiitKHov, (Ikohok S., .ivd Waltkh F. Baoohma.v. Okrt seed oil. Jour. Amer. 
Chom. JJoc. 42: 1G<M70. 1920. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR 
PLANTS 

E. W. SiNNOTT, Editor 

MJ. Baocaki.m, P. Notule teratotoglcfae. {Teratoli^cAl notes.) Kuovo Gior. Bot. 
Ilal. 2S: '225 -247. 1918. —Abnormalities in flower development and morphology were noticed 
among members of diverse plant groups: Dr.lphinium Rapa, J/ttUin tinetoria, 

ri6ur7ium »S<mdar*fcu'a, baklia i'iiria//ifiH, ('ifpri{}€d\um sp., Carlina rti/gans and Awhwa 
italira. The abnormalities consist in depression, entire disappearance or malforniation of 
floral parts, notably the essential parts of the Sower. In some coses, for example in 
fihinium Ajacin, the reduction in the number of carpels suggests the reappearance of char- 
acters found at present in the Staphysagria group.— ^rnsf ArUchu'o^er. 

ilASfti.KR, Harvrt. a sporaagiopfaoiic lepldophyte from the Carboniferous. Bot. 
(laz. 68: 7:i-l0«. Aug,, 1919.— Sec Bot. .Absts. 3, Entry 1597. 

545. Btxoy, DosoTHr. Observations os the anstomf of teratologlcal seedlings. 11. On 
the anatomy of some polycotyloui seedlings of Centraothus ruber. Aon. Botany J4: 81-91. 
9 fig. 1020. — The vascular anatomy of scedlini^ of Cenlranthu$ rubrr showing all degrees of 
|)olycotyly from very incomplete tricotyly to complete Ictracotyly is deacribed, The hemi- 
tricotylous material is divisible into three groups; (a) Two bundles, one from each half of 
the incompletely split cotytc<lon, approach and fu.ie at v.ariou8 levels to form one pole of the 
dioroh root, the other pole being formed by the bundle from the other cotyledon, fb) The 
two bundles remain distinct for a distanro in the hyporoty] forming with the bundle from the 
other cotyledon a triarch condition, which eventually becomes reduced to diarchy by the fusion 
of the two bundles from the same cotyledon, (c) One bundle from the split cotyledon fails 
to rotate, retains its collateral structure and finally disappears. In the tricot y Is a triarch con- 
dition is usually established, and becomes reiluced to the diarch condition either by the dis- 
appearance of one arm or by the fusion of the two. The hemitetracotyls and tetracotyis 
for the roost part show conditions like those described under (a) and (b) above with the modi- 
fications resulting from the splitting of both original cotyledons instead of one. One hemi* 
tetrncotyl showed double structure throughout and evidently represented a twinned condi- 
tion. It is suggested that the twinning may bo due either to the fusion of distinct embryos 
or to the partial separation of the daughter cells resulting from the division of the embryo 
initial. — W. P. Thompaon. 

546. Dobiuoff, VY. De Inwendlge bouw der schorselementen ven Herea Brasillensls. 
(The structure of cell elements tn the bark of Hevea Brasillensls.] .Arch. Rubbercult. Keder- 
landsch-Indid 3: 222-231. 1919. — Paper deals principally with the structure of thelaticiferous 
vessels of Herea and their cytol<^ in connection with the physiological significance of latex. 
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The author points out that protoplum and nueUi occur in the laticif«ro\;A vessels, but that 
the nuclei are larger than those of other cortex cells. Both nuclei and vacuoles occur in the 
protoplasm where they can be seen after the caoutchouc has been dissolvetl out. Therefore 
ihe latex of H^a is probably oell^eap, which ^nerally occurs in the vacuoles of the laticifer- 
ous vessels. Sometimes many of the nuclei of taiiciferous vessels unite in one place, hence 
it seems that the nuclei have the faculty of moving. Author also observes that the nuclei 
pau from one vessel into another through the wall openings. — 11'. K, Cakti, 

S47. BCBGEasTEiiN, A. Beltrlge xur Ifaturgeschlchte der ScogHen tind Klelnerea Inselo 
Sfiddalmstlens. 8. Anatomische Besehreibung des Holxes elniger Striucher und Halb- 
strittcher. [The natural history of the smaller Islands of southern Dalmatia. 8. Anatomical 
description of the wood of some shrubs and undershrubs.l Denkschr. K. Akad. Wise. Wien. 
Math.-Nat. Kl.) 02: 32^^. 191»>. 

MS. CutRToiO, Marik. Remarques sur ie Symplocos Klottschll et les sfflnltis des Sym- 
plocactes. (Remarks on Symplocos Klotzschll and the affinities of the Symplocaceae.l Bull. 
Siw. Hot. Geneve 10: 350-301. S fig. 1918. 

M9. CuiRTOfO, Marie. Observations *sur les Laclstime et la situation systematique de 
ce genre. (Observations on the species of Lacistoxna and the systematic position of this genus.) 

Hull. Soc. Bot. Genfive 10 : 317-349. t8 fig. 1918. 

550. Olute, WiLtARD N. Peloiia. Amer. Hot. 25: 148. 1910. 

551. Coulter, J. M. Perennatlng fruit of Cactaceae. [llcv. of: Johnson, Duncan 8. 

The fruit of Opuntia fulglda. A study of perennatlon sod prollferstloo In the fruits of certain 
Cactaceae. Carnegie InaC. Puhl. 200. p., It pt. 1918.1 Hot. Gas. 68: 151. 1010. 

')S2. Coulter, J. M. Root-oodules. (Rev. of: Stratt, ICthel R. A coi^taratlve ae> 
count of the root-nodules of the Legumlnosae. Ann. Botany 3J: 180-100. 6 fig. 1010. (8ee 
Hot. .Vbsts. 3, Entry U39.)| Hot. Gas. 68: 311. 1910. 

553. Coulter, J. M. Suspeosor of traps. (Rev. of: Tison, Sur le suspenseur du 
Traps natans L. Rev. Gdn. Bot. 31: 219-228. S fig. 1910. (fSec Hot. Absta. 3, Entry 2461.)) 
Hot. Ga*. 68:312. 1919. 

W4. Cremata, Mkrlino. Ua fenomeno curloso. (A curiosity.) Revist. Agric. Com. y 
Trub. 2:509. tfig. 1919.— Several cases arc cited where the royal palm has become branched. 

-F. M. Blodgett. 

555. Dixon, Henry H. Mahogany and the recognition of some of the different kinds by 
their microscopic characters. Sci. Proc. Roy. Soc. London 15: 431-486. 22 pi. 1918. 

556. Eberstaller, Robert. Beitrkge sur Verglelchenden Anatomle der Narclsseae. 
(Comparative anatomy of Narcissus.) Denkschr. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien. (Math.-Nat. Kl.) 
92:87-105. S pi. 1916. 

557. Esmarch. tTber den Wundverschluss bel geschnlttenen Saatkartoffeln. [Wound 
healing In cut seed potatoes.) FUhl. Landw. Zeit. 67 : 253-256. 1918. — True periderm forma- 
tion on the exposed surfaces of cut seed potatoes takes place only, and most rapidly, when 
the tubers are kept in a fairly moist place. The practice of leaving the cut tubers to dry in 
the air results only in the drying in of the upper cell layers which may be accompanied by a 
suberisation of the walls. It is questionable whether a crust formed in such a way affords 
real protection against parasitic bacteria and fungi . — Brmt Arlncktcager, 
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658. (iKHTZ, Otto. ProUfermtIoti «? Honhluge Imm Alaiu glatlaMA (L.) I. GftertxL [Pn>- 
llfention o( the feoule catidac of AIom (lotliioM.) (R^um6 and legends of illustrations in 
German.) .Svennk. iiot. Ticinkr. (Stockholm) 13: 71-74. 1919. — Author describes and illus- 
trates a case of proliferated female catkins in Alnua gtuiinosa not heretofore reported in lit- 
erature.— IF. W. 0-ilbvrt. 

559 N. M. note on prollferadTe power of Pinna sp. Ohio Jour. Sci. 20: 21-23. 

1910. 

560. Gkovjcs, James. Sex-terms for plants. Jour. Botany 58: 55-56. 1920. — A brief 
note continuing the discussion of the terminology of plants begun in Jour. Botany 57. The 
co<ii5cation of botanical terminology is very necessary. Authors are now constantly in- 
venting new terms and piling up a mass of terminology which cannot but retard and embar- 
rass futur# workers. This problem should be dealt with in future meetings of the Inter- 
national Botanical Congress. — A*. M. Wie^and. 

661. Hawthey, S. H. C. Notes on a few useful plants and home industries of Paraguay. 
South African Jour. Indust, 3: 35^1. 1920. 

662, IfinL, J. Uem. Afxatomy of Lyc<^odlum*reflexuffi. Bot. Gar. 68 : 226-231. 3 fig . 
1919. — The chief points of interest are the presence of typical cortical roots and the various 
“types" of stele in the stem. The development and differentiatioo of the tissues in the 
steles of the cortical roots parallel those in the stele of the stem. The xylero arrangement 
may he ratiial, parallel-banded, or radial so modified as to consist of an inner cylinder of xy- 
tem inclosing a small strand of phloem, the last being most frequent. The author’s previous 
suggestion that in Lycopodium at! xylem arrangements may occur in the same stem is con- 
firmed.— //. C. CouUti. 

563. IftHMCHT, Karl. Verschlossenbldtige Pflanzen Im Zimmergarten. [Cleish^gunons 
flowers In ^window garden.} Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 29: 103-101. 1919. — The cleistoga- 
mous flowers of .4«a<’omp8cro« filamentosa Sims, arc described. — A. S. Hitchcock. 

5<>4. Jauc.’U, Berthe. Qoelques points de I'anatorole et de la biologie des PolygAlt^^es. 
{CsrtalD details of the anatomy and biology of Polygalaceae.j Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen^e 10: 47- 
8-1. /3 fig. 1918. 

665. Jauffret, Aims. La ddtermlnatton des bols de deux Dalbergia de Madagascar, 
d’aprds les caractires de leurs matl4res colorantes. [Identlficatfon of wood of Dalbergia by 
staining reactions. | Conipt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168 : 693'^94. 1919. — The wood of two 
species of Dalhor^a from Madagascar showed very characteristic specific reactions when 
treatcHl with alcohol, sulphuric acid, caustic soda, ammonia, iron perchloride, bisulphite of 
soda, ether, chloroform, and benzene. The alcoholic solution of the powdered wood of each 
species also gave a characteristic spectrum. Such characters offer a basis for the identifi- 
cation of species in the absence of other parts of the plant. — F. B. B’ann. 

566. JoHASseoN, K. Pyllomorfl och dlafys bos Geranium pyrenalcnm L. [Phyllomorphj 
and dlaphysls of Geranltun pyreoaicum L.) Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholm] 13: 99. 1919. 
— A brief description of cases of phyllomorphy and diaphysis in Geranium pyrenaicum is 
given and references made to cases of teratology in other species of Geranium . — IF. IF. Gilbert. 

567. Kondo, M. Ueber die 111 der Landwirtschaft Japans gebrauchten Samen. [Seeds 
used In Japanese agriculture. [ Ber. Ohara Inst. Lantiw. Forsch. l: 261-324. 17 fig. 1918. — 
See Bot. Absta. 5, Entry 37. 

568. McMurray, Nell. The day flower. Amer. Bot. 25: 150. 1919.— The flower of 
rommefma ctmimunis is described. — IF. fi. Clule. 
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569. Miiaer. E. C. Development of the pistiUete splkelet and ferttUn^D in Zen ma^ L. 
Jour. Agric. Res. 18 : 255-265. PL t$~S$. 1919. — Study made on three varietkii of maiie: 
Pride of Saline, Freed White Dent, and Sherrod W’hite Dent. The development of the pis- 
tiU^e spikelet is brieOy described. — In the development of the embryo sac there is no de- 
generation of megaspores; the megasporocyte nucleus by three divisions gives rise to the eight 
nuclei of the sac, as in Litium. The antipodals multiply and form a tissue of from 24 to 36 
cells in the base of the sac.— The silk is receptive to pollen not only at the siigmaiio surface, 
but also along the greater portion of its length. The pollen tube may penetrate the silk at once 
or grow along the surface for some distance and penetrate later. Around the two vascular 
bundles of the silk arc sheaths of cells with rich contents; it is between these cells that the tube 
grows. The tube penetrates into the cmbr>'o aac and lil>eratea the two male nuclei, which 
are formed before the shedding of the pollen grain. One of them fuses with the egg nucleus, 
while the other unites with the two polar nuclei, which do not fuse until this tln\e. About 
26 to 28 hours elapse between pollination and fertilisation.- The endosperm develops rapidly, 
6llmg the sac with tissue in 36 hours; the embryo by this time has 14 to 16 cells. {8ee Rot. 
Ahsts. 4, Entry 679.) — L. W'. Sharp. 

570. Miller, Ward L. Polyxylic stem of Cycas media. Rot. Gas. 68: 208-221. // fig. 
1919.— The normal cylinder begins its ditTecentialion as high up as the meristein, the others 
beginning theirs successively lower, and each one in the cortex outside the next inner cylinder. 
Protoxylem and protophloem arc developed during the early activities of the normal cylinder, 
the protoxylem elements usually being scalariform, as in the primary xylem. The secondary 
xylem is characteristically pitted. In the first cortical cylinder most of the xylem elements 
are pitted, neither protoxylem nor prolophloem being obser\-e(l. In both cylinders there is 
a relatively large number of suberirod bast fibers. All cortical cylinders arc similar in origin 
and development, and probably are related in appenrnnee to alternating periods of rest and 
activity.— //. C. Cowlea. 

571. Morvillez, F. L'apparell coaducteur follaire des Legumlneuses : Psplllonacdes et 

MImosdes. (Leaf traces In the LegxmUnosae : PaplUonatae and Mlmosoldeae.] ('ompt. Rend, 
.^cad. Sci. Paris 168 : 787-790. 9 fig. 1919. — Ten types of vascular supply in the petioles of 
members of the suh-familics Papilionatac and Mimosoidcac .arc described and figured. In a 
previous paper (Compt. Rend. 167: 205. 1918) the leaf traces in the Cacsalpinioideac were 

described. — The three eub-families of the Leguminoeae present types of leaf traces with med- 
ullary strands similar to those of the Chrysobalanoidcne of the Rosaceae; this character is 
encountered even in such widely separated genera as SwarUia, Affonaea and Roroa. The 
most highly specialized forms possess the simpler trace. — v^ubdivisions of the Papilionatae 
agree in leaf trace anatomy with the exception of the Astragaleae, in which arc encountered 
the various types characteristic of the other tribes. This may represent a stock from which 
the others have been derived. Moreover, the Astragaleae, through the Rophorcac, seem 1o 
be related to types possessing medullary strands, thus constituting an assemblage of closely 
related forms, to w'hich are attached the different sub-families of the Leguminosae. — F. B. 
Wann. 

572. Nelsok, J. C. Monomorphlsm In Equisetiun TelmateU Bbrh. Amcr. Fern Jour. 
9:93-94. 1919. 

573. Nelson, J. C. Another “freak” Equlsettim. Amer. Fern Jour. 9: 103-166. PL 6. 
1919. — Lion County, Oregon, is a new locality for Equiaetum fiuviatxU L. Among the speci- 
mens collected was one, E. fiwnaiiU var. polystachyum, which had 31 branches of the two 
upper whorls bearing strobiles at the tip. — F. C. And*raon. 

574. Sahni, B. On certain archaic features in the seed of Tazus baccata, with remarks 
on the antiquity of the Taidneae. Ann. Botany 34: 117-134. 7 fig. 1920.— It is suggested that 
the Palaeozoic seeds Cardiocarpua, Cycadinocarpua, Mitroapermum, and Taxoapermum, all 
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of which prdbably i>eiongecl to the Cordaitales, fonn a series illustrating a general tendracy, 
a continuation of which has resulted in the production of the type of seed found in Taxu», as 
well as in Torreya and Cephaloteuu*. ThU tendency may be summarised as follows: The 
point of origin of the '‘outer'’ system of vascular strands shifts nearer and nearer the subnu- 
cellar pa^l of tracheids which gives rise to the “inner" system. During this process the btm> 
dies of the outer system cut through the “stone." The canals through the stone then move 
forward towartl the micropyle so that for an increasing distance the bundles come to lie in> 
side the stone. At the culmination of the process when they lie entirely within the stone the 
condition found in Taxua is reached, fn this genus the “inner" system of bundles has dis* 
appeared. The seeds of Torreya and Cephalotaxua are derived from the same source by a 
moilification of the same tendency. On the basis of this theory these three genera are the 
nearest existing relatives— apart from Ginkgo — of the Cordaitales and like Ginkgo have been 
rlerived directly from the Cordaitales. It is proposed to place them in a separate group' 
the Taxalcs, distinct from Coniferales and nearer Cfinfe^fo. — W. P. Thompson. 

575. 8t. JoiiK, Harold. The genus Elodea In New England. Rhodora 22: 17-20. 1020. 

— 8co Hot. Ahsts. 5, Entry 451. 

570. HALiaacRY, E. J. Variation in Anemone apennJna, L., and Clematia vltalba, L., with 
special reference to trlmery and abortion. Ann. Botany 34: 107-116. d fig. 1020. — This 
paper furnishes additional data supporting the author’s previously published views concern- 
ing the essential trimery of the Hanunculaceous flower and the causes of v^iation in the 
numbers of the constituent parts. Curves are given showing the variation in the number of 
stamens, carpels, and perianth parts in a large number of flowers of the species studied. The 
curves show marked periodicity, the crests occurring at multiples of three. In more than 
half the flowers of /tnrrnone apennina the stamens and carpels are in multiples of three. Evi- 
dence is given to show that congenital fission is the chief cause of variation in number, though 
transformation of stamens into perianth parts was also observed. — IV. P. Thompnon, 

577. SrtCArpi^tcu, Jokm H. Dteclousness in Tballctrum dasycarpum. Ohio Jour. Sci. 
20: 25 -31. 1019. — Intermediate forms between extremes of staininateness and carpellatencss 
are described. Groat diversity of sexual expression is found on different branches of the same 
inflorescence. It is concluded that tnalencss or fcmalcncss is determined by the physiological 
state at the inception of the sporophylls; or that if sex has been determined earlier, it is later 
reversed. general survey of the origin and nature of dieciousness in sporophytes is given, 
showing evolutionary gradations from the bisporangiate to the monosporangiate condition 
in variou.s group.s. — II. D. Hooker, Jr. 

57S. Skwari), .4. C. (Rev. of: Cuamiikhlain, (^ J. The living cycads. Univ. Chicago 
Science Sor. I7i 91 fig. Hniv. Chlc.ago Tress: Chicago, 1919.) Xew Phytol. 18; 262. 
1919. 

579. Small, Jame.s. The origin and development of the Compositae. Miscellaneous 
topics. New Phytol. 18; 129-176. Fig. <?4"78, 1919. — See Dot. Absts. 5, Entry 720. 

5S9. Sm.vll, James. The origin and development of the Compositae. General conclu* 
•Ions. New Phytol. 18: 201-234. Fig. 79. 1919. 

5S1. SouKCKs. R. Embryi^enie des Polygonac5es. Developpement de Tembryon chez 
Id Polygonum Perslcaria L. [Develt^nnent of the embryo of Polygonum perslcarla L.] Compt. 
Rend. .\ca*l. Sci. P.aris 168 : 791-790. 8 fig. 1919. — The two-celled proembryo of Polygonum 
per^iicaria L. gives rise, by a scries of transverse divisions, to six layers of cells, the upper two 
being derived from the apical cell and the lower four from the basal cell. The two layers pro- 
ducevl from the apical cell give rise respectively to the cotyledons, as in the Ranunculaceae 
juid Cruciferae, and to the upper portion of the faypocotyl. In the Ranunculaceae and Cru- 
ciferae the corresponding layer gives rise to the complete hypocotyl. The four layers derived 
from the basal cell of the two-celled proembryo give rise respectively to (1) the lower portion 
of the hypocotyl; (2) the root cap; and (3) and (4) a rudimentary suspensor. — F. B. Wann. 
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5S2. Spbait, Auy Vbra. Som« tnomtllM la moaocotyledoaous loati. . Aan. Botany M: 
9^105. PL S, i Jig. 1920. — ^Memben of several monocotyledoaous natural ordflft show an 
ttomalous root conditioa consisting in the filling in of a large pith with scattered vascular 
strands. These may be formed by secondary growth (Droco^no) or differentiated at the 
growing point (Pandonus, Vucco) and at later stages may form n solid stele in some cases. 
The secondary thickening in Dracaena may occur in the pericyclc or in cortical layers. — 
W. P. TAompaon. 

583. SpRBcncn, A. itode sur Is sexnence et la germination du Garclnla mangostsna L> 

{A 8tu4r of the seed and germination In Garclnla msngostana L.] Rev. Gdn. Bot. 31 : 513-531, 
609-^34. Pi. 1919.— In the Kast Indian ‘'mangoeteen,” amember of theGuttiferae, 

the ovule is anatropous and has two integuments. Duringthedevelopmentof iheembryosao 
the nucellar cells are absorbed, the sac coming to life directly against the inner integument. 
The cells of the latter bud into the sac and form an embryo, which becomes detached from the 
integument and is completely surrounded for a time by the endosperm cytoplssm with its 
free nuclei; these soon disappear. When fully develope<l the embryo has the form of a swollen 
tubercle which represents the hypocotyl; there is no trace of root, stem, or cotyledons. Two 
or three such embryos are occasionally developed in one embryo sac, forming a oompoun»l 
tubercle. The central cylinder which diiTcrentiates in the tubercle usually lies along the lon- 
gitudinal axis of the latter, but iit many cases it develops in an oblique or transverse position. 
Normal fert^iation and embryogeny also occur.— The course of the vascular bundles in the 
flower and fruit is followed, and it is shown that the white pulp in which the seed lies (usually 
only one seed matures) represents the cndocarp; this separates at an early stage from the red 
raesocarpi becomes divided into sections, and grows fast to the integument. The histological 
change* occurring during the development of the fruit arc described.— At germination a root 
and a stem grow out from the embryonal tubercle and develop very slowly. If the stem and 
a portion of the tubercle be removetl a new stem is regenerated. In polyembr>*onifi seeds 
more plantlcts develop from the tubercle. The primary root has no root haim, but the walls 
of certain epidermal and hypodermal cells remain thin; water enters at these points.— The 
arrangement of vascular bundles in the seedling and the histology of its various parts arc 
briefly described. In root, stem, leaf and fruit there is a system of secretory canals which 
arise 8chisogeno\i8ly. — L. B'. Sharp. 

584. Stout, A. B. Interscxes In Plsntago UnceoUts. Bot. Gas. 68: 109-133. t j>L 
Aug., 1919. — See Bot. Abets. 3, Entry 1518. 

585. Styorr, Jos. Beltrtge zur Anatomic des UmbelUferen-fifichte. (Contribution on 
the Anatomy of Umbelliferous Fruits. 1 Schweiz. Apotheker Zeitg. 57: 190-205 , 228-236. 7 
fig. 1919. — See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 831. 

586. Turriul, W. B. Observations on the perianth In Ranunculus aurlcomus and Anem- 
one coronaria. NewPhytol. 18:253-266. Sfig. 1919. — The author describes transition stages 
between stamens and petals, petals and sepals, and sepals and bracts in Hannrvcuhui', and notes 
a sepal occurring in the whorl of bracts in Anemone. — I. F. Lewie. 

587. Weatherwax, Pauu Paraffin solvents in histological work. Bot. Gaz. 68 : 305- 
306. Oct., 1919.— The sinking of paraffin in the replacement of xylol may be avoided by run- 
ning a current of cold air through the melted paraffin, thus causing it to harden as a frothy 
mass of lessened specific gravity. Before allowing it to harden, the mass is kneaded to secure 
finer grain and a more even distribution of the air bubbles. The author, however, does not 
find any special disadvantages in the old method, and sees no valid reason for the rather gen- 
eral abandonment of the use of chloroform as a medium for the introduction of paraffin. — 
ff. C. Ctmjfcs. 

688. Weikgabt, Wilh. Vom Reif des Cerevs trigonus Haw. var. guatemalensls Elchl. 
(The bloom on Cereos trigonus var. guatemalensis.l Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 26: 80-84. 
1919. — The author shows that the bloom contains resin as well as wax. — A. S. Hitchcock. 
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5S9. WciNOART, Wiui. Sphlrit* im HTpodenn von Oreeii* [Sphere CTYttale In the 
bypodenn ef Cerent.] MonatMchr. Kakteenkunde 2P: 45 4S. 1919. — An account is given 

of the sphere crystals in C'ereue i/tVscArtanue and C. Lou/erfrocAtt, and of the effect up<m them 
of various reagents. The spherites contain no proteids and are allied to inulin. They ctm* 
stitute reserve material. — A. &. llitckeoek. 

S90. Woodward, R. W. Further notes on Philotria. Rbodora 21: 21S'219. 1919. — 

In a rerent issue (Rhodora 21: 114. 1919.), writer reported what appeared to be Philotria 
anffuBliJolia growing in brackish water at Old Lyme, Connecticut. On revisiting the ^station 
in August 1919 both flowers and fruit were examined while fresh, and from this examination 
detailed descriptions of the staminate and pistillate flowers and the fruit are given. Writer 
has not had an opportunity to verify hts identification by comparison with authentic materia) 
but believes that it is /•’. anffu$ti/olia or aome species closely related to it. — Jamea P. Pooto. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF ALGAE 

p). N. Transbau, Editor 

501. IldRocaR.s, F. The marine al^e of the Danish West Indies. Vol. 3. Rhodo- 
phycese. Dansk Bot. Ark. 3: 145-240. Fig. 149~tS0. 1917.— This part completes the family 
Hquamariaceae, from p. 144, 1915, of the same volume. (This family contribt^ied by Mme. 
A. Weber-van Boase), and includes the families Hildenbrandiaceae, Corallinaeeae (the sub- 
family Mclobesieae by Mme. Paul Lemoine, text in French) and part of the Ceramiaceae. 
New are Ampkiroa ri^da Lamour. var. antiUana Bprgesen; Me$olhamni(m caribaeum, nov. 
gen. 4 sp. Bprgesen; ATUiMamnion anlillarum Bprgesen; Spyrtdia acvUato var. dtsitcAo, 
and its forma inermis Bprgesen. New combinsliona : Lilliopliyllum flccrclum (Foel. 4 Howe) 
fjemoine; lAlhophyllum (?) projyiruptnm (Fosl.) Lemoine; Melobesia {Lithoporella) atlnntica 
(Fosl.) Lemoine; \felobf.ina (LHhole.pis) o£ini» (Fosl.) Lemoine; Porolilhon mamillare (Harv.) 
var. occitUntale (Fosl.) Lemoine; Porolilhon Boergruenii (Fosl.) Lemoine. Mme. Lemoine's 
treatment of the Melobesieae has a key to the 20 species, and list of the other species known 
from the Antilles as a whole; also a comparison with the species of other regions, showing a 
strong resemblance to those of the Mecliterranean, and a somewhat less marked though still 
distinct resemblance to those of the Indo-Pacific. 19 of the 20 species are figured, either in 
section or in habit or both; most of them for the first time, Two species are recorded for the 
first time in America: Jania cidhatreM Lamour., of the Red Sea, Indian Ocean and Japan; 
and J. decussato^ichotoma Yendo, of Japan. Jania sp., Gri^hria sp., CalftlAommtm sp., 
AntiMamnion sp., are described and the last two figured; probably new, but sterile. — Frank 
-S’. Col ft ns. 

592. BdRGESEN, F. The marine algae of the Danish West Indies. Vol. 3. Rhodo* 
phyceae. Dansk Bot. Ark. 3 : 241-304. Fig. 231-807. 1918.— Completes the family Cersmi- 
aceao and begins the family Rhodoraelaccac. New are Laurenria chondrioidtt Bprgesen; 
Polysiphonia sphacrocarpa B0rgescn. — Frank 5. Coffins. 

503. B^rgesen, F. The marine algae of the Danish West Indies. Vol. 3. Rbodo- 
phyceae. Dansk. Bot. Ark. 3: 305-368. Fig. 309-560. 1919.— Completes the family Rhodo- 
melaceae and covers the families Delesseriaceae, Bonnemaisoniaceae, Gigartinaceae, and 
Rhodophyllidaceae. New are Dosya caroilnca Bdrgesen; CotUmiella arcuata B^rgesen, nov. 
gen. et sp. Dosya sp. is described and figured, probably new species but sterile. For Lopho- 
cladia trichoclados arc described and figured the cystocarps and antheridia, hitherto unknown. 
As in previous parts of this paper, full descriptions are given of all species, and many details 
are described and figured for the first time. — Frank S, Coffins. 

594. Boteb, Charles S. Rare species of North American DUtomaceefi. Bull. Torrey 
Bot. Club 47 : 67-72. PI. 2. 1920. — The following new species of diatoms are described: Au- 
lisetis jfortdanus, A. kyolimts, Dimtrodramma intermediitm, Glyphodesmia tumida, G. campechi- 
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a«a, SytMdra anguinea, S. Vnctsa, Eunotia Stfventimii, Pinnularia HageUteinii, Nitachia 
temicoaiala, Mid S\airtUa Palmert. Navicula Atttrooddii M. PerAg. And An Abnormai form of 
AuXodtACua 9re^ua Harv. & Bail. ar« diAeufi6«d.'-'P. A. Muna, 

996. Bbistol, B. Mcrikl. On the Al|^>Son of some desiccated EnfUsh soils : an Impor- 
tifit fsetctf in soil biologf . Ann. Botany M: 35-80. PI. ff. Itfig. 1020.— By means of water 
oultures it is show that there is a widely distributed plant association in cultivated soils con- 
sisting of moss protonema and algae. Sixty-four species and varieties of algae were identi- 
&od. AU these algae can withstand from four to twenty-six weeks desiccation. Descriptions 
of the Algae including six new species are gh’en. — E. N. TratiMau. 

596. Bullock-Websteii, G. R. A new niteUs. Irish Nat. 28: 1-3. Pt. /. 1919.— 
iViCcilo xpantoclefna, a new species collected at Lough Shannach, County Donegal, Ireland. — 
K'. B. P^aeger. 

597. Garter, Nelue, On the cytology of two species of Characlopsls. New Phytol. 18: 
IT7-186. 5 fig. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 118. 

598. Cbcrch, a. H. Historical Review of the Florldeae II. Jour. Botany 57: 3*20-334. 
1919 (continued from Ibid. 57 : 304). — The Florideae represent an independent lino of evolu- 
tion in the sea from the ancestral stage of encysted plankton-flagellatcs, attaining somatic 
.<uid reproductive specialization along their own lines. Nticlear migrations and haustoria) 
cunnectiona ^ the carpoapore are but an extension of secondary pit-connections and migration 
in the somatic organization. Cenocytic decadence of the irophocyte is paralleled hy the sec- 
ondary coenocytic organization in the vegetative soma of diet inct generic types.— Progressive 
difTereotiation of the sex mechanism leads through inevitable stages to oogamy and fertiliza- 
tion in situ, following the failure of the oosi>ore to bo dischargoii, thus giving rise to many 
separate phyla of algae. Though efficient in economy of molcriaU, this mctluxi leaves 
di.s|>ersal unprovided for. — Most important in Iho Floridac, however, is not the ferliliistion 
in situ with a parasite zygote and asfmrophyte generation producing spores, hut the presence 
of three successive generations as follows: (I.) GametopHyle, (11.) ('arpospori>\>hyte (dip- 
loid) and (III.) Tetrasporophyte (haploid). In (I.) there is the most complete economy 
in the sexual process. The gametes arc cxprc88e<l as mere nuclei, a condition otherwise at- 
tained only in the Angioeperms. There is also post-sexual nutrition. This is made possible 
by the mechaniftm of the pit-connections left open at the hose of the young r.arpogonium. 
[q (II.) the generation is asexual. Whether it be haploid or diploid does not matter, but 
there has been no inducement to a haploid condition. It is a very much reduced stage. In 
(in.) the spores are immediately dispersed and take the small chance of immediate germina- 
tion. They grow to a free autotropic soma, but there is a reduction to the haploid condition 
at the formation of tetraspores. — The haploid spores on germination give a haploid soma which 
is normally free and autotropic, and which maj' be sexual an<l repeat the sequence, though 
it may os well Ik; asexual. Of special interest are cases where the tetraapore formation is 
wanting aniLreduction is otherwise provided for, but the locus of the process is wholly sub- 
sidiary and secondary. The condition in Scinaift and iVcmolion in this respe.ct is discussed. 
—The clue to the peculiar behavior of the zygote and young carposporophyte in its relation 
to the auxiliary cells is seen in its practically holoparositic habit. The passage of food mater- 
ial quickly is rendered possible by the mechanism of secondary pit-connections dependent on 
the soft penetrable wall-membrane. — ^Thc clearest view of the Florideae is that they consist 
of a multitude of distinct phyla as the survivors of a spccializeil and circumscribed ancient 
race of \farine Algae. AH of the itvieg representatives are on a closely comparable physio- 
logical plane, but the phyla diverge as to somatic construction and organization and sa to 
internal economy, becoming more specialized in relation to the parwitic carposporophyte. — 
The phases of haustorial connection, progressively more intricate and devastating in relation 
to the parental thallus they drain, constitute but one aspect of the question. The produc- 
tion of the cystocarpic wall after fertdHzat ion passing to the initiation of these structures be- 
fore fertilisation represents a specialization of great significance. A true phylogenetic claasi- 
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fication should thus cMnbine: (I) the auxiliary cell standpoint of Schmiti, with (2) the 
special feature of thaUua-orcanixati<m, and (3) adult cystocarpic-differentiation, more 
clearly recognised as significant by the older algologists (Harvey). [See also Bot. Abets. 4, 
Entry 1014.) — K. A/. Witgand. 

599. CouLTXB, J. M. Alarla. [Rev. of: Yemdo, Kichisabdro. A monogi^th of dm 
genus Alaria. Jour. Coll. 8ei. Imp. Univ. Tokyo, 14S p. IB pi. 1919. (See Bot. Abets. 
5, Entry 612.)] Bot. Gas. 68: L51-I62, 1919. 

600. Ducxluer, F. Contrlbutlofi k I’Stode de la flora desmidiologlqiie de la Stdsse. [A 
contribution to the study of the Desmld Hon. of Swltxerland.l Bull. Soc. Bot. Genkve 10: 8^ 
1.54. S pi., iS4 fig. 1918. — The many species of De»mid» found at five different stations are 
enumerated with detailed notes and figures. Many of the species are new to Switzerland. — 
H’. ll. Emig. 

601. DucKLLimn, F. Etude critique tor Eoastnun ansatum Ralfi et qoelqiie*>tines de set 
vsrl4t4s Helrktiques. [A critical study of Euaatrum anaaatum Saifs and some of the Swiss 
varieties.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Genivc 10: 35-46. tB fig. 1918 . — Euastrum amatvm Ralfs var. 
$‘implex n. var., also the new varieties ammunf , rfidfl/j/ortnc, r/>6nA(iifn, and rhomboldole, are 
figured and described in detail. — W. //. Emig. 

602. Dccrlukr, K. Trois Cosmarlom nouveauz. [Three new forms of Cosmaiinm.] 
Bull. »S<)e. Bot. Genive 10: 12-16. Sfig. 1918. — The three new forms of Co.'<marium described 
and figured inchulc: (!) C. <>6ftV/uum Nordst. form minutjstfjwja n. form., the smallest known 
form of this species ; crmsangulatum Boi^e, var. CAompen’onum n. var. differs from the 
species in size and the papillose nature of the cell wall; and C. HornavaTume (Schmidle) 
Gutwinski form Helvetica n. form.*— H'. H. Emig. 

603. Ghosb, S. L. a new species of Uronems from India. Ann. Botany 34 : 95-98. tS 
fig. 1920.— t/ronema iniiicnin from Lahore, India, is described, bringing the number of speeies 
in this genus up to four.— A*. N. Transcau. 

604. Grovks, Jamks. Sex-terms for plants. Jour. Botany 58: 55-56. 1920. — See Bot. 
Abst.s. 5, Entry 560. 

605. IIoDUF.TTS, Wiixt.AM J. Roya acgllca G. S. West. A new Desmid; with an emended 

description of the genus Roya. Jour. Botany 58 : 65-69. 1920. — The author has compiled the 
account of this new species from descriptions, notes and drawings by G. S. West. The form 
of the vegetative cell is cylindrical or subcylindrical, unconstricted and very slightly tapering 
toward each end where it is subtruncate. The zygospore is globose with a hyaline smooth 
wall. The chief distinctions on which Roya ran be retained as a genus are: (1) the simple 
structureless nature of the wall; and (2) the delay in the division of the chloroplast until 
the cell has reached maturity. — K. Wirgnntl. 

606. UowK, M.arsxall a. Observations on monosporanglal discs in the genus Liagora. 
Bull. Torrey Bot. Club. 47: 1-8. PI. I, fig. tS-tB. 1920. — The genus Liagora of the marine 
red algae of the family Nemalionsceae is made up of sptecies mostly dioecious, some being 
monoecious. Some species often have small flat orbicular discs of a deep red color and bear- 
ing on their distal surface a few sporangia the contents of which remain undivided. The lack 
of any obvious genetic connection between these and the Liagora makes them appear to be 
independent of it. They probably arise from gonidia, gemmae, or aplanospores which come 
from terminal or subterminal cells of the assimilatory filaments of the Liagora . — P. A. Munt. 

607. Lucas, A. H. 8. Rotes on Australian Marine Algae, n. Description of four new 
species. Proc. Linnean Soc. New Soutlr Wales 44: 174-179. PI. 6. 1919. — Lowrcncio tn/es- 
lons is described and figured and FtUktnhergia olenx, Pdysiphonia zostericola and Tricko- 
ftexmium Mcoboide^tm are discussed in detail . — EUnse Gerry. 
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606. Mbibteb, Fr. Zur d«r schwelzerischen BacUlsrlACMiu {On th« 

Swiss BacUUrlscsM.) Bot . Jshrb. SS (Bciheit): iar>-159. lOlO. 

— Bnin in 1680 described 32 genera and 182 species from Switzerland; Mcister in 1912 listed 
45 genera and species, or including varieties 021 forms. The greater proport ion of the Swiss 

diatoms ownirred also in the Tertiary. About one-half of the Tertiary diatomaceoua flora 
has persisted down to the present: thus when compared with the Phanerogams the conserva- 
tive nature of the diatoms is apparent. The number that have appeared since Tertiary times 
is less than those that have perished so that the diatoms seem to be a waning group, Tertiary 
species eemmon to central France and Hungary must have arisen in pretertiary times, there- 
fore in the Cretaceous or Jurassic. The oldest known genera of fresh water llacillariaceae are 
Epitheznia, Rhopalodia, and Mclosira. The Swiss diatom flora shows a much closer relation 
to the west European than to the east European tertiary flora. Several old tertiary forms 
are now found living only in Switzerland. The oldest forms from the Oligoeeno or those of 
the Miocene of west or east Europe now inhabit the bottoms of the Swiss lakes. There aro 
many diatoms in tho Alps and in the colder lakes of the lowlands that occur elsewhere only 
in the far north or in central Asia. Mcialer believes that Diatoms have migrated from cen- 
tral Asia to the Alps and the .\rctic region rather than the reverse. AVhy are there so many 
endemic species in Switzerland when diatoms arc generally so ubiqtiituus? There is no gnoil 
explanation at present, but the author assumes as a working hypothesis that the relies have 
descended from proglacial times and that conditions during or before the glacial period were 
tlifTerent from what i.s generally believed. Mcistcr shows that many diatome inhabit both 
highland and lowland lakes and arc therefore not sensitive to variations in warmth; more 
than three-fourths were found to he indifferent. Extensive lists are given in various portions 
of the paper. Navi^ula ncuta n. sp. is describe*!.— K. A/. IVjVffarrd, 

609. PiLOEK, R. Ueber Corallioacete von Aonobon. ((fn the Coralllnacoae of Annobon.) 
Bot. Jahrb. 55 : 401-435. 55 ftg. 1919. — This paper is the first report on the algae collcctwi 
in 1911 by Dr. J. Mildbrocd on Annphon, the sm^lest of the Guinea Islands, where the black 
calcareous rocks support a rich flora of marine algae. These lime-loving algae inhabit a zone 
between low* and high tides which is wider on (he west coast where the .waves are high, and 
narrowest on the north where there is simply the swell of the ocean. The Corallinaceac nro 
often very delicately colored. The decalcified material was imbedded in parnifin, sectioned, 
and stained with Rvithenian red, Bismark brown, chlor-io<l ide of zinc, or hiicmstoxylin. A 
brief account of the genus Goniolithon Foslic is given together w ith FosLiE'sdiagDoaiBof the 
genus, and Habvbt'» description of (f. mamUlarr (Har\'ey) Kosl., the only species found by 
Mildbraed. This species ranges from Brazil and Terra del Ktiego to Cape Verde and Algo.a 
Bay. Foslie suggests that G. ma?mllare may be a juvenile form of 0. hradHira-Jliintla. I’ilgor 
gives extended descriptions of his material under four heawlings: (1) female material, C'J) 
toiraspore material, (3) inner structure of the c<joceplacie projections and the branehes, anti 
(4} structure of the cortex. The female material formed thin crusts on the rocks with a 
smooth or uneven surface, the crusts sometimes being proliferous. The tetrasporic materi;-.! 
produced crusts on stones or mxisscls.' The cell siructtire, cell division, )>laama membrane, ami 
chromatophores are described, and illustrated. The reaction of the difTercnt cells to chlop- 
iodide of zinc is discussed. Elongation of the cell-rows takes place always by the division 
of the uppermost cell of the row, and the cells are connected in the direction of growth by jic- 
culiar double-faced pits. Heterocysts are formed in Goniolithon in 2'8 or 3*8 on the surffti o 
of the “Vorsprung.” The whole floor of the tetrasporic conceptacle is covered with 4-parlf'il 
tetrasporangia. The female conceptacles are in most cases empty or contain merely the 
remains of carpospores. The cortex is differentiated into a hypothalhis and a perithallus. 
The cells of the perithallus are rich in starch. Lilhophyllum ajTicanum Foslic occurs on Anno- 
bon. This species forms comice-like projections from the rock 1.5 era, or even 30 cm. broad. 
The little fan-shap^ ends of the ineoospicuous brandy arc arranged story-like on the sur- 
face of the mass. L. Kolachyamitn Unger is next described. This species is often attached 
to the lai^r species, L. africanum. It has a thin crust with a different type of branching.. 
The crust does not show a real hypothallus with cells running at an angle to those of the peri- 
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thfdluM, and there are no pit connectioas Wtweeo the ceils in the lower layers oi the crust. 
Lithophyllum UpUithalluideum and L. Jhfildi/raedii arc described as new. These arc thin crus* 
tareouH spc-cics, the former growing on L. africanum, the latter on stones and rocks. The anat' 
oitiy and reproductive bodies of each are described. AmpAiroa annohonensts also is described 
as new. Kxtended observations are made on the eellwall and tetrad cohesion of the cells in 
the (lorallinaceae. The author hods that a middle lamella is present and therefore the whole 
gelattntjus mass seeming to lie between the cells is really cell wall, and the calcium carbonate 
is actually deposited in the wall. The contributions of Yenoo and Mue. Lemoikb are cited. 
'I'he author differentiates between pores due to the breaking down of the wall and true pits; 
and consulers this to be of systematic value. — A. M. Wifgand. 

QIO. Rkvekdin, L. Le Stephanoditcos minor nov. spec, et revision do genre Stephano- 
discus. (Stephaoodlscus minor n. sp. and a rerlsion of the genus Stephanodlscua.1 Bull. 
Soc. Bot, Genive 10: 17-20. M jig. ISIS. — A new species of SlcpAorwdtscu* (Diatom) with 
three to six eilicious appendages is described and compared with the other two species of the 
same genus. — W. II. Emig. 

611. Sutru, Catharine, W. Variation In the number of ribs In Costarla costata. Publ. 
Puget 8oun«l Biol. Sta. 2 : 207-312. 1919.— While the number of ribs reported in literature 
is 3-6, the author finds that the number may be as high as 11. The number is not necessarily 
constant throughout tho length of the aamc frond.— T. C. Frye. 

012. Yenoo, K. a monograph on the Genus AlarU. Jour. Coll. Bci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo 
43: 1. 1919.— Deals mainly with the taxonomy of this genus but considers briefly various mor- 
phological cletails, the economic uses, and the distribution of these large marine algae. A 
considerable bibliography is in^dc<i. — 0. J. Peircf.. 

613. ZiWMRRMANK, Or. Quelques dlatom^es nouvelles ou curfeoses. [Some new or 
peculiar diatoms.] Broteria Scr. Bot. 17 : 97-100. PI. S (5 jig.). 1919. — Eight of the nine 
forms mentioned are proposed ns new, vi*.: Mavicuta rnrifinnlirufus var. morpnrtloceo, 
AT. Jt:(7ui{tnftonArt<’, N. Torrendu with var. copifola and forms iypica and nnna, iV. mufico 
var. rhftmbica, A<'hnanthft lanrcolaia var. broxtftVnsts, Fragil/iria unAulnla var. fernstficnsts. 
All forms mentioned are figured, and all are from Brazil. — Edirard B. Chamberlain. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

Alexander W. Kvana, Editt/r 

G14. .\mann, Julka. Additions 4 la Sore dea mousses de la Suisse. [Additions to the 
moss flora of Switzerland.] Bull, dc la Murithienne 1916-18: 42-66. 1919, — The author first 
gives a large number of localities extending the range of species listed in the Flore des mousses 
dc la Suis.se [sec Bot. Ahsts. 4, Entry 1032], and mentions a number of forms now first re- 
ported for the region, usually aceompanying these reports with short descriptive notes. He 
proposes the following species as new: AmblysUtgium urforum, 5ryum perfimhofum, Ceratodm 
mollie, Df.smalodon sprlaetm, Didymodon n'ftariwi (not Kindb.), Lesqv^reuxia glacialig, Mnium 
adnipenre, PeeudoUakeelln ambtgna, Plyrhodium abbrcvialum, P, olindum, and P. pathseens. 
Under the genus Ptychodium he gives a key to the Swiss species and states that between Le«- 
tpirretijria sajicoia and BfgcAodium pftcafum a long series of transitional forms occurs, so that 
sterile material can not be definitely determined. At the conclusion of the paper he lists, 
as an example of the general trend of moss associations b the higb-alpme region, twenty-one 
mosses and one hepatic found growing on the mica-schist of the Combm de CorbassiSre (Pen- 
nine Alps) at an altitude of 3600-3700 m . — Edtpord B. Chamberlain, 

615. Bristol, B. Muriel. On the gemmae of Tortula mutlca, Llndb. Ann. Botany 34: 
137-138. S jig. 1920. — ^Tliis is a note recording the discovery of a specimen of Tortula mvtiea 
which bore numerous gemmae scattered over the surface of the leaf. The gemmae are borne 
on one-celled stalks and generally consist of two or four cells. — W. P. Thompson. 
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616. Bbittok, E. G. Mosses of Bemuds. Bryologist 22: S7. 1919.— This list of 
tvrenty-'two species is an enumeration without comment of the forms mentioned in the 
recently issued Flora <rf Bermuda by BarrroN and others.— ifduwd B. Chamberlain. 

617. Bhothebub, V. F., and W. W. Watts. The mosses of North Queenslsod. Proo. 

Linnaean Soe. New South Walea 43 : 544''667. 191S. — In a foreword the second author gives 
a brief description of the region where most of hU collections were made and refers to the 
important work on the moeaes of Queensland done by F. M. Bailbt. He calls attention to 
the fact that the species of North Queensland are Malasian rather than Australian in their 
affinities. He notes further that, as a result of his explorations, one new genus and fourteen 
new species have been brought to light, that 17 other genera and 30 other species have been 
added to the flora of Australia, and that numerous species, heretofore known only from other 
parts of Australia, can now be deflnitely recorded from Queensland. In the main body of 
the work a list of species is given, with localities and occasional notes on distribution, and 
the new genua and new species are described. The new genus, Ptorobri/idium Broth. A Watts., 
is related to Pierot^optia Fleisch. and is based on a single species. The new species are the 
following, Brotherus and Watts being the authorities except where otherwise noted: Brachy- 
menium WaiUxi Broth., Bryum kurandae, Campytopun U'otUit Broth., CfcocIomiVrtum «tUo- 
donioidea, Dtcranoloma Broth., Ectropoihecium nciriofolium, Floribundaria robuatella, 

Fiatidena eairnenaia, P. kurandae, PUr<^yidium auatrale, Pierobryopaxa filigrra, Syrrhopodon 
eainunaia, Taxithelium Wofitti Broth, and TrichotUUum clfpctUoitim. To these should bo 
added Sfniodendron comalulum Gehceb, a manuscript species hero described for the first time. 
— A, W. J&poni. 

616. Chamberlain, Edward B. IRev. of: Amann, J., and C. Mrylan. Flore det 
mousses de Is Suisse. (Flora of the mosses of Switxerland.] Geneve, 1016. (Bee also Bot. 
AbflU. 4, Entry 1032.)] Bryologist 22: 41-13. 1919.— The reviewer criticises the method 
employed by the authors in the citation of authorities for binomials. In all cases the original 
authority for the species is given, but when this name appears in parentheses the authority 
for the combination is not mdicate<l in any way; the rciulor, therefore, unless thoroughly 
(Kmversant with the literature, is in doubt as to ‘'whether the combination he 'new' or not." 
Id other respects the reviewer speaks in high terms of the work.— A. If'. Evana. 

619. CoRBikRE, L. Deux mousses afiicalnes Agalement francalses. (Two African mosses 
occurring likewise In France.) Rev. Bryologiquc 41: 84-B6. 1014. (Issued in 1919.) — In this 
paper (which is to be continued) the discovery of Grimmia Pilardi Corb. in the department 
of Var in southern France is announcod. The species was dcscrihe<i in 1009 from specimens 
collected in Tunis and has since been recorded from Tripoli. A full description is included. 
— A. W. Evana. 

620. Dieon, H. N. Rhaphldostegltun caespitosum (Sw.) and Its affinities. Jour. Botany 
58 : 81-89. 1920. — The author's first impression of Rhaphidoategium aphaarotheca (C. M.) 
Jaeg., obtained from material collected on Table Mountain, Cape Colony, led him to believe 
that it was a well-marked species. Further study, however, showed tliat this was not the 
case but that the Table Mountain specimens, which were exceptionally largo and fine, belonged 
to an extensive "Formenkreis,’’ the usual material of which was small and commonplace. 
In this “Formenkreis" the author was able to include a number of specimens from South and 
Central Africa and from the Mascareoe Islands, some of which bad been referred to other 
species or even to other genera. Previous experience suggested that when a plastic species 
had a wide African distribution it was well to took further and see if it might not be identical 
with some South American or Australian species. Acting on this hypothesis the author was 
able to demonstrate that R. apkaerotheca was really a synonym the American R. caeapi- 
losum (Sw.) Jaeg., a species originally described by Swartz from West Indian material under 
the name Hypnum eaeapitoaum. He was able to sboT* further, by the study of numerous type- 
specimens, that R. eaeapitoaum had many synonyms and that it had a cosmopolitan range in 
the tropical and subtemperate portions of the Southern Hemisphere, even extending into 
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the temper&te lODe. The beat specific eliAraclen for this polymorphic species are derived 
from the psrichsetisl leaves and capsules, and it seems to be unpossible to divide it into definite 
groups, since the variations run in different directions and are little correlated. Smne of the 
species referred in this paper to R. eaeMpito»um^ as synonyma, are the following: Hypnwn 
ftfhop^'/umHomsch., Hypnum loxente Hook,, J>ucomtufn Robillardii (Ihiby) Jaeg., Pferopont- 
tlla Stvhlmanni Broth., R. afftuUum (Hampe) Jaeg., R. eaespitOM Sehimp., R. CaiiUum (0. 
M.) Jaeg., R. cueuf/afi/oltum (Elampe) Jaeg., R. Dicnemonella (C. M.) Broth., R. Dui$aboanum 
(Mont.) Jaeg., R. fiuminaU (C. M.) Broth., R. incompicuum (Homseh.) Jaeg., R, Kegelianum 
(C. M.) Jaeg., R. ptrlaxum (C. M.) Par., R. Sautoma (C. M.) Broth., R. apkaerolheca (C. M.) 
Jaeg., R. tubtphaericaTpum (Hampe Jk C. M.) Jaeg.. SemaUtphylluin aubnerpoium Milt., and 
SUreodon trittienlua Mitt. In all fiS synemyrns are given. — K. M. Wiegand. 

621. Dovik, Cb., and L. Trabut. Deoz hepatiques peu connnes. (Two little known 
hepatics.] Rev. GOn. Bot. 31: 321-328. PI. 6, S fig. 1019. — Two liverworts from Algeris, 
CofTbiereUa algtrieiuis Douin & Trabut and Ritcinia perennia (Steph.) Trabut, are described. 
The first is probably the same as Exormolketa Hohiii Steph. but, on accodnt of certain pecu- 
liar characters, is mode the type of the new genus Corhitrella Douin &. Trabut. The second 
species, which was originally described byStephani under the name Riceia (/ficctXIo) perennia, 
it the only member of the genus Rtcctnta Trabut, proposed in 1916. The writers regard it 
as intermediate between the Ricciaceae, with which it is classed, and the Marchantiaceae. — 
L. W. Sharp. 

622. Evans, Alexandbh W. Notes on New England Hepatlcae.—lV. Rhodora 21: 
149-169. PI. JiS, a fig, 1910. — Under the name Xardia obacura the writer describes and 
discusses a new species, closely related to M. hyatina (Uyell) Carringt. and N. obotcUa (Necs) 
Liodb. It has been observed in several mountainous localities, especially In the White Moun* 
tains, and seems to retain its distinctive features even while exhibiting a considerable range 
of variability. For the sake of comparison the features of N. hyalina and obovaia are like* 
wise discussed. Another species, Ccphalotia LoUlesbcrgeri SebifTn., is reported for the first 
time from Now England, the first American record liaving been based on material from Nova 
Sootia. Additions to local state floras include the following; Jungnmannia aphaerocarpa, 
Calypogeia aphagnicota and Notothytaa orbicularia from Maine; Riecardia pinguia, Pcllia 
Neeaiana, and Lophocolea alata from Massachusetts. According to the census given at the 
close of the paper 191 Hcpaticae are now known from New England, including 142 from Maine, 
151 from New llampebirc, 129 from Vermont, 79 from Rhode Island, 146 from Connecticut, 
and 62 from all six states. — Jamea P. PwU. 

623. Harris, G. T. Oo Schlstostega osmandacet Mohr. Jour. Quekett Microsc. Club 
13: 361-374. 9 pi., t fig. 1917. — ^This mews tlirivca in crevices, caves, burrows, etc., facing 

north to northeast, where it is moist but not wet. The capsules are deciduous. Gemmae 
are formed on the protonetna and are disseminated by animals. The flask-sbaped cells found 
on protonema are separation-cells, remaining after the liberation of gemmae. The protoncma 
is made up largely of obconic light-cells, whose structure is discussed, and is almost com- 
pletely used up in mature plants. — L. B. Walker, 

634. Kashtap, S. R. The androeclum in Plsglochasma an^^ndlcttlatnm L. et L. and P. 
artleolttam Kaahyap. New Phytol. 18: 236-238. t fig. 1919,— At the end of the paper the 
author summarises his conclusions as follows: "Three different considerations, therefore, 
show that the androecium of P. appendiculaium and P. articulatum is really homologous with 
that of the higher Marchantiales in being a branch-system (1). The arrange- 

ment of the scales at the tip of the lobes which is very similar to that at the tip of the v^e- 
tative lobe. (2). The repeated branching of the receptacle, two or three times in some speci- 
mens. (3). The invariably acropctal succession of the anthcridia in all lobes exactly as in 
Marckttntia, the highest genus of the Marchantiales.” — /. F. Levna. 
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62S. LmsiBB, A. Lot moottot do Moddre. [Mostot of Mtdolrt.] Broterio Ser. Bot. 
17: 112-142. 1019. — This Article ia the sixth of a aeries covering a completo difcusaion of 
Madeiran mosses and includes the genera Bryum. (in part) to TAomnium. No new forma are 
described, but short notes, references, and reprints of original descriptions are appended to 
many of the species mentioned. More extended and critical discussioDs occur for ifryum 
s'rndotuw Card., Pofionatxitn suhaiotdes (C. M.) Jaeg., iii’eckcra intermedia Brid., and the 
species of Lcueodon and of Behinodium. — Edward B. Chqtnbfrloin. 

625. Meuk, Klias. Sphagnum angemanicum n. sp. Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholm] 
13: 21-25. 9 fig. 1919. — Under the above name the author describes and illustrates a new 
spcciM of 5pAo^»ttm which he found in Angermanland, Sweden, in 1015, 1915 and 1017. It 
is related to S. molU Sulliv. — H’. II'. Gilbert. 

627. Paul, H. Elnlge fflr den Bayertseben Wald neue Pflanxeo. [Plants new to the 
Bamrian Forest.] Mitteil. Bayer. Bot. Ges. Erforach. Heim. Mora 3: 457-458. 1918.— The 
author lists the following four plants as additions to the known flora of the Bavarian Forest: 
.SculeWona minor L., *SpAo(^nm eubbicoltrr Hpe., Bryum ryrlophyllum Br. Eur., and ('nlAof- 
iaoca Haueknerhlii Broth. He describes the exact localities where these plants were found 
and wHumerates various other species, both spormatophytes and hr>'ophyte8, which grew in 
association with them. — A. IF. Fvane. 

628. PoTiER DC LA Varoc, R. ObservatloDS sur quelques esphees du genre Flssldens. 
(Observatlona on certain species of the genus Pissldens.) Rev. Bryologique 41 : 85-02. PI. t. 
1914. (Issued in 1919.1— in the first part of this paper (which is to bo continued) tlie value of 
apparent dioecism as a specific character in the genus Fixitidcm is discussed. This condition 
is brought about when the same protoaema gives rise to distinct male and female simots. It 
thus represents a special form of tnonoecism, and the student of mosses is cautioned against 
attributing positive dioecism to a species until the protoncmal relations have been estab- 
lished. In ilic second part of the paper the status of F. (nmnrindifvliua Wils. is considered, 
and the conclusion is reached that it represents a form of F. inconslnns Schimp. This con- 
clusion is baeetl on the study of a long series of European specimens ranging from l*!ngian(! to 
Italy and the Tirol. The figures were drawn from material collected in the department of 
the Manche in France. — .4. W. Evnm. 

629. Skyuoxtr, M. E. Mosses of the Cascade Mountains, Washington, collected by J. A. 
Allen. Bryologist 22: 85-86. 1919. — ^This is a list, witliout comment, of the specimens 
issued in the somewhat uncommon set of exsicc.ati mentioned in the title. — Kdward B. 
Chamberlain. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI, LICHENS, BACTERIA 
AND MYXOMYCETES 

H. M. Fitxpatbick, Editor 

630. Adams, J. F. The alternate stage of Pucciniastrum Hydrangeae. Mycologia 12: 
33-35. 1920. — ^Along a path about which hydrangeas and hemlocks were numerous, Hydrangea 
arboreacene was found to be heavily infected with Pticciniaelrvm Ilydrangeae while the hem- 
locks were infected with a Peridermium stage resembling P. Peckii. Inoculation with accio- 
spores on Hydrcmgea arborescent grandiflara proved successful, mature uredinia appearing 
in about 12 days. Three other species of cultivated hydrangeas and a species of Vaccinium 
failed to show infections. Because of differences in hosts and in morphology, the Perider^ 
nn'um is considered distinct from F. Peckii and is technically described, the name F. 
Hydrangeas (Berk. A Curt.) comb. nor. being proposed. — H. R. Rosen. 
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631. Ak.xacd, G. Let AtMrioAet. {The **Att6rinle t .”| Aon. £cote Nation. Agrie. 

MootpeltieV 16: Pt. tSS, tt fig., map* t-$. July 1017-Augu8t, 1918. — The name 

Att6rm6es it given to a group of black, eapropfaytie fungi which, aHhoogh taxonomically betero- 
geaeout, are homogaiout from the etandpoint tA biology and climatology. Nearly all Pyreno- 
myt^ee belong to this group. The work is divided into three parte: (1) Comparative 
morphology’. (2) Special taxonomy and morphology. The two groupa of Pyrencmiyeetes, 
viz., Microthyriales and Dothideales are studied and described in detail (3) Climatology 
and geographical distributicm. A bibliographical index of the most important publieaticms 
pertaining to these fungi is given. — F. F. Halma. ^ 

632. Abtuvb, J. C. Errors In double nomenclature. Bot. Gas. 68: 147-148. Aug., 
1919. — Attention is called to the difficulties which confront taxonMnisla working with para* 
sitic fungi, because of the necessity of having accurate taxonomic knowledge of hosts as 
well as of parasites. Occasion is taken to correct an error in a previous paper by the author 
(Bot. Gaz. 6S: 470-471. 1918. See Bot. Abets. 1, Entry 385). Two species there described 
as new, Puceinia Nicotianae and P. Acniali, growing respectively on Nieoiiana tomentosa 
and Acnt«:u4 arhorenceM, turn out to be one species, and the host of the two also is identical. 
The common host now appearing to be A. aggregalua, the correct name of the parasite is Pvc- 
rinta Acnisti. — //. C. Couit*. 

633. BACUl<A^^r, E. Neue PlechtengebUde. (New Ueben structures.) Ber. Deutsch. 
Bot. Gcs. 36: 150-156. PI. 9. 1918.— Studies of microtome sections of the thalli of limestone- 
inhabiting lichens containing Chrooleput or Scytontma as gonidia show three new points: 
(1) Spheroidal cell-clusters made up of groupa of pseudoparenchymatous cells and storing 
oils; (2) ^‘Hyphal knots,” similar in structure, but without the oil and believed to serve 
for water-storage ; and (3) Wandering gonidia, which are free from connection with the 
hyphae, occur more deeply situated than the usual gonidia, and are yellow-red instead of 
green.— L. W. RiddU. 

634. Bokcra, U. a bacterial disease of Uly. Ann. Fhytopatb. Soc. Japan 1*: 36-90. 
PL 1-t. 1919.— See Bot. Abate. 4, Entry 1243. 

636. Breed, R. S.. and H. J. Conn. The nomenclature of the AcUoomycetaceae. Jour. 
Baet. 4 : 583-602. 1919.— A review of the literature relative to the proper generic names to 
be used in the family Actinomycetaceae is given, followed by a discussion in which the con- 
clusion is reached that the generic name Actinomyce$ Harz should be used rather than Slrep- 
tothrix Corda, Streptothrix Cohn, Dixcomyett Rivolta, or Actinocladothrix Afanasiev and 
Sohults. Nocardia Trevisan may be used as a subdivision of the genus Actinomyces. A. 
bovis Han may be considered as the type species. — Chester A. Darling. 

636. Buroer, Owen F. Sexuality in Cunnlnghamella. Bot. Gas. 68: 134-146. Aug., 
1919.— See Bot. Abets. 3, Entry 2096. 

637. Chott, Chunq Ling. Notes oa fungous diseases in China. [Text in Chinese.) 
Khu Shou [Science-Publication of the Chinese Science Society! 4 : 1228-1229. Pig. t-J6. 
1919. — See Bot. Ahsts. 5, Entry 732. 

63S Clark, Paul F., and W. II. Rcehl. Morpholglcal changes during the growth of 
bacteria. Jour. Bact. 4 : 615-625. 1919. — Seventy strains of bacteria representing 37 species, 
many of which were pathogenic forms, were studied as to the variation in size, shape, char- 
acteristic groupings, and staining when grown for different periods of time on ordinary cul- 
ture media. The conclusions were that in all strains examined excepting thoee of the diph- 
theria group and possibly B. mallei the organisms found in cultures four to nine hours old 
are much larger than in older cultures. The period when the largest organisms are found 
corresponds closely to the period when the cells are dividing rapidly. In the diphtheria group 
the organisms in cultures of from 4 to 9 hours old are definitely smaller and more solid stain- 
ing than in older cultures. — Chester A. Darling. 
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630. CoLoai, G. Omtritrato aUa cooMcentt del LicheiU della [Some Ueheos 

of Sardinia.) Malpighta 28: iSS-471. 1919. — Lista 115 species and varieties, two of the 

varietiee being new. — h, H'. ih'ddfc. 

640. PiTTRicH, G. Ober Vergtftuagea darcb PlUe der Gattungen Inocybe uad Tiicho- 
loroa. IPoisoning caused by species of Inocybe and Trlcboloma.i Ber. Deutsch Bot. Ges. 
36: 456-450. 1918. — lnoc\^ rofnlmcino is reported to have caused severe poisoning. How- 
ever, since the species has not been ideiftified with certainly and no specimens could be 
(Stained the following season, it is doubtful mhether the fungus in question or some other 
organism was responsible. Trickoloma tigrinum and related s]>ecics are considered harmless 
by 8om« and poisonmis by others. — A'msf Arltchwagfr. 

641. (Dodge, B, O.) Anonymous. Index to American mycologlcal literature. Myco- 
logia 12: 55-58. 1920. 

642. Doidoe, E. M. An Interesting group of leaf fungi. South African Jour. Nat. 

Hist 1: 164-171. 1919. — An account of the Prrisptrriaceae and Micrathv^aceae, is given 

in a non-technical style, including methods of collecting, preserving and making microsco[ne 
preparations. — E. if. Doidoe. 

643. DumENOT, Jean. Sur les maladies parasitalres des Chenilles processlonalres des 
Pina d'Arachon. (Concerning parasitic maladies of caterpillars.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Hei. 
Paris 168: 1345-1346. 1919. — Brief descriptions of various bacteria end higher fungi found 
growing as parasites on certain larvae. Those mentioned are: /lorfcrtum pityofompof, 
StTfpioeoccxia sp., Beauveria globuti/era (J. Beauverie) and /VtiiVjfftuw sp. — V. ll, I’otmj?. 

644. Emile-Weil, P., and L. Gaudin. Contribution I l*4tude des onychomycoses— 
Onychomycoses I Penlctlllum, & Scopularlopsis, i Sterlgmatocystls, h Splcarla. [Contribution 
to the study of onychomycoses due to Penlctlllum, etc.} Arch. M6it. Kxp. ct Anui. Putli. Paris 
28 : 452-467. Pt. It, 4 Jig. 1019. — Mycoses of the nails arc not uncomnum, but Imve been 
given little study. They are mostly confined to the toe-nuils, jmrl icularly tliosu of the big 
toes. The pathological aspects are discussed briefly. Report h arc given of /*rnin7fium 
hrenccxile var. Aominis («.SV<>putoriop«i‘s Koningi Vuill.), ScopulnriupDin tirurca n. sp., *Syn- 
corto unjfuis n. Bp., Sterigmalocystif unguift n. sp. The cultural charactrriKt ics of these fungi 
arcdcscribed, as well as their morphology. Their mode of infection is probably through lesions. 
They frequently follow frost injury. — E. A. Betsey. 

645. Eriksson, Jakoo. Sur rh6t4roecle et la specialisation du PucclnU cartels, Reb. 
[On heteroeclsm and speclmllzatloD in Pucclnia cartels Reb.) licv. G^n. Hot. 32: l.^-18. 1920. 
— .\fter a large number of collections and inoculation experiments author divides Pucrinin 
corins into 3 species : F. Caricit diffusa, with aecidia on Uriica and Ribes: P. caricit-Urlicae 
[P. Urticiae-caricis, Kleb.), with aecidia on Urtica; and P. earieis-Ribit {P. Ribetii, Cari- 
eis, Kleb.), with aecidia on Ribes. Under the last named are 3 sub-species: P. Caricit- 
Ribis, dzffuAo; P. caricis^Grotnulariae; and P. raricifi-Ribiif’nigri. — L. W. Bharp, 

646. Fragoso, Romualdo Gonzalez. Notes and communications at the oesslon of Oct. 
1, 1919. Bol. R. Soc. Espaflola Hist. Nat. 19 : 429-430. Oct., 1919. — The President of the 
Society commented on certain species distributed as new in the lost fascicle of Moire’s "Myco- 
theca Boreali-Africana,” particularly with reference to their relation to the mycologlcal flora 
of Spain. Pvccinia SciTpi4ittoralis fPat.) Maire, II, 111. The species encountered on »SrirptM 
in regions where there is no lAmnanthnnvm nympkoidet may be this new species ; P. I^iguri- 
Chamaemoly Maire, O, I-II, III, probably occurs in southern Spain where Allium. Ckamae- 
moly occurs: P. madriiensit Maire, O, I-II, III, is probably the species reported as an accid- 
diuro on Ci«77ia2t> cirrhosa from the Balaeric islands and referred to P. Agropyri Ell. A Ev. ; 
Uromyces Cuenodii Maire, II, III; Eniyloma Eryrtgii-lricusjndali Maire, probably occurs in 
southern Spain; Phytodei-ma Ornithogali Maire attacks Ornithogalum narbonneruie which 
occurs in all parts of Spain. — 0. E. Jennings. 
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647. Fbies, TiiasB C. E. OanEesB «qttliui (WlUd.) Per*, fonnefi i HAUBad. {Onnseea 
eqoiiiB (Wind.) Perf. fotmd In HolUad.] Bveiutk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stoekhoim] U: 107. Fig. t. 
1919. 

6iS. Gun.v, W. F. Some Irish Mj^cetoxos. Irish Nat. 2S: 45-48. 1919. — The number 
of Iri.^b Mycetozoa should approximate those recorded from Great Britain and further explora- 
tion is desired. A list of thirty-eight specie and varieties from new localities and one, 
Ifi-milrichin te»parium, new to Ireland is given.— E. Praegtr. 

649. HADOEy, N. G. The Uredineae of West Somerset. Jour. Botany 58: 37--39. 1920. 

- -Tiiis pa[>er is a list of the rusts found within a few miles of Porlock in Somerset, England. 
H'lie list is said to contain an unusually large number of species, a number of which are rare 
and interesting. 'J'he nomenclature is that of Ramsbottom's list of British Uredinalea. — 
A'. V/. Wicgnnd. 

050. IlAiiiaH, J. F.. G. Contributions to the biochemistry of pathogenic anaerobes. VID. 
The biochemical comparison of mlcrooqiaiilsms by quandtatlve methodsi Jour. Path, and 
Bact. 23: 36-49. Fig. 1-t. 1919.— Sec Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 936. 

651. HximE, A. W. C. T. A list of lichens from southeastern Alaska. Publ. Puget Sound 
Biol. Sta. 2: 279 2H5. 1919. — A taxonomic report on the lichens collected by the members of 
the U. 8. Bure.iu of Soils Kelp Exploration Ex|MHlition to Southeastern Alaska in 1913. 86 
species and varieties were collected, of which 19 were not previously known from Alaska. 
The range of others is cxtondc<i.— T. C. Frye. 

662. IIerhuann', E. Behandlung und Untersuebung der Trockenpllze. [Treatment and 
examloatioa of mushrooms for drying purposes.) I’hamj. Zcntralhalle Deutschland 60: 5-7, 
21-25. PL /, Jig. td. 1919.— A clcscriptlon of edible fungi und tests for distinguishing these 
from poisonous fungi. — if. EngetkanU. 

C53. IIoLLA.VDK, A, ('ll. Formes levures patbogines observ6es dans 1© sang d'Acridlum 
(Caloptenus Italicus L.). {Pathogenic yeast forms observed In the blood of Acridlum.] Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: !3-il-1344. J fig. 1919.— Marc’iul has reported yeast forms in 
the blood of the caterpillars of Cochylh. It is probable that these are parasitic. Author in 
191S di8covore<l a form of yeast in the blood of crickets (Caloptenus ilalicus). The normal 
limpid blow! of the insect assumes a milky appearance when the insect is affected and death 
ensues. Dis<?nsc was producrnl by injection of blood of diseased individuals into normal ones. 
It was possible to produce the <liaease in Psophm stridulus L. hut in other forms experimented 
upon the yeast colls wore rapidly destroyed by the leucocytes. Organism is described and 
figured. The organism was obtained in pure culture on various media and in certain cases 
filamentous forms have appeared. Author suggests two possibilities, vis., that a yeast and 
another fungus are present and secondly that the yeast form is merely one stage in the life 
cyolo of a filamentous form. It is proposcvl to inoculate insects with both forms to settle 
this poiut. — V. H. Young. 

654. Kkissleu, K. v. B«ltrlge zur liatuigcschlchte der Scoglien und Klelneren Inseln 

Suddalmatlens. 4. Fungi. (The natural history of the smaller Islands of southern Dalmatia. 
4 . Fungi.l Denkschr. K. Akad. Wise. Wien. (Math.Nnt. Kl.) 92:299-300 1916.— Only six 

apccios arc listed. These arc f>iplodina Saridstcdei, Didymosphneria sp., Ifysterium angus- 
(ntuin, Slxctis railinlu, Scutida Aapiriliae, and LcaofffopAa ccTitrifuga.—H. M. Fitzpatrick. 

655. Keupton, F. E. Origin and devei<q)ment of the pycnldiom. Bot. Gaz. 68 : 233-281. 
ff pi. Oct., 1919.— P>'cnidia originate and develop by two main methods, meristogenous and 
aymphyogenous, the merist<^enou8 method resolving itself into two modes, simple and com- 
pound. Variations of the meristogenous method are found in ConiofAyrtum pyrtano and 
NpAo^ronoCTneffo frngariae. The symphyogenous method is less often found and is variable. 
.\eervuli arise as do pycnidia, simple ocervuli by the simple meristogenous mode, and complex 
<mes usually by the compound meristogenous or syTuphyogenou-s method. Complex subicles 
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u&uftUy arise symphyogeoously, although they may arise by the compound mcrutogenoua 
mode. Simple sporodoehia usually originate by the simple mcristt^nous method. Complex 
sporodochia, with a large base or subicle, usually arise either by the compound meristogenoua 
mode or symphyo^noualy. The pseudo-acerx'ulus of the s{>eciea of Pcstd/oana studied arises 
sad develops as a pycnidium which breaks oi>en and ajipears like an acorvulus. The simple 
mcfistogenoua development is the one more often found in the Sphneropaidales, while the 
compound meriatogenous and 8ymphyogen<^s mo<les arc the more usual in the Mclanooniales 
sad Tuberculariaceae. — P. P. KfmjAon. 

666. Laqerbsro, Torstf.v. Onygeoa equina (Willd.) Pers. frin Dalama. [Onfgena 
eqolM (Wind.) Pera. found In Dalama.) Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholml IS: lOS. Fig. t. 
1019. 

657. Le.vdner. a. Lea mucorindea e6ophiles recoUtes a Bourg'Salnt-Plerre. (The soil 

fflucors collected at the vUtage of St. Peter, Switzerland.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Ccn^vc 10: 3tt2-376. 
S jifl. 1918,,— Six cultures of Mucor which were obtained from the soil near St. Peter eontnined 
two new varieties and tw'o new species. Aomanniantij Moeller was frequently found 

in coniferous forests, sometimes on .S’pAo^iiim of peat boga. M. jilumlit-nn Bonorden was eom- 
mon in the air and soil. M. hicmalin Wehmer ( — ) var. nWm n. var prinlueod occiuiional zygo- 
spores with the + strain of the species, ^f. hirnialitt (-)-) var. brntufror n. var. differs from 
the species in its habit of growth in cultures. Jauchne n. s)>. was isolated from the soil 
of a fir forest, valUttiocm n. sp. was obtained from the soil, of a meadow. — U’. //. Emig. 

658. Lettau, G. Schwelzer Plechten. ISome lichens of Switzerland.) Part I, }ir<{- 
wigia 60: 84-128. Part II. Hedwigla 60: 267 >312. 1918.— An en\imerntion of the licliena nml 
of some fungus-parasites of lichens, arranged by localities with critical notes. Nonew spe- 
cies aro described. — L. B'. Riddle. 

659. Licekt, Euu. La forme ascophore du CUateroaporlum fungorum (Fr.) Sacc. (Am- 

phisphaerla fungorum n. ap. Etig. Llceat.) (The ascogenova form of C. fungorum (Fr.) Sace.) 
Oompt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 170: 60-62. 1 fig. 19:^.— t'. fungurvm is transferred 

from the Mucedineac to the genus AmphUphaerin of the Ascomycctes. The author 
has discovered and do.scribc8 the asci-containing perilhecin which appear in November be- 
neath the dark-colore<l conidiferous filaments of this fungus when growing upon tljc white 
fructifications of Corlicium calce.um Persoon or C. laetenm Fries os a host. These perithecia 
develop until they project almost entirely free from t he conidial layer, attaining a diameter 
of 0.2 to 0.5 mm. — C. //. and U*. K. Farr. 

660. Magnu&»on, a. H. Material till Viatkuatens Lavflora. [Material for the Lichen 
Flora of the West Coast.] Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Hlockhoim] 13: 7.5-92. 1919. — The author 
gives a list of several hundre<i species of lichens found by him on the west coast and adjacent 
islands of Sweden together with brief notes on their habitat ant! abundance. — W. W. Gilbert. 

681. Malme, Gust. O. Llcbenes aueclcl novJ. |New Swedish lichens.) Svenak. 
Bot. Tidskr. (Stockholm) 13: 26-31. 1919.— .Author gives Latin descriptions of six new spe- 
cies of lichens of the genera Lccidea, Oalillaria, and Rhizocarpon. IF. IF. (tilbcTl. 

662. McCulloch, Lucia. Basal glume rot of wheat. Jour. Agrie. lies. 10 : 543-651. PI. 
6t-6S. 1920.— See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 749. 

663. Merewschkowskt, C. Note sur une nouvelle forme de ParmelU vivant A l’6tat 
Ubre. (A new form of ParmelU living in an unattoched condlUon.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Gendvc 
10: 26-34. / fig. 1918.— Pormch'a conapersa (Ebrh.) Ach. forma vaga n. form occurs in abun- 
dance on a certain plateau with all the vegetative characteristics of a steppe. On the steppe, 
conditions for growth are unfavorable to tbc production of new lichen plants by the develop- 
ment of fungous spores and algal cells. As a consequence of the arid conditions this lichen 
does not have fruiting bodies but multiplies by the fragmentation of the thallus.— IF . //. Eimg. 
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6(4. MtTBAiLL, WiixiakA. Correctloiui and ftd<Uti<MM to the pDtipofM of tea^ento Korth 
Amoriou^ Mycologta 12: 6-24. 1920. — Since the pubUeatim ci the polyporea in the Norik 
Amtritan Flora much additional information haa been obtained on thie group inyolving clearer 
identity of «ome of the fonna previouaty described and adding a number of apeeiea not pre- 
viouaty Hated. Varioua changes are accordingly made or auggMted invoWing the reelaasi* 
fication of numerous forma. — //. R. Rortn. 

666. Mchrill, W. A. Ftui|^ from Hedgcock. Mycologia 12: 41'^. 1920.— TwelTe 
specicM of polyporea collected by Hedgcock and others are listed.— H. R. Ro»en. 

666. MvaaiLL, W. A. Collecting fungi at Tama fanua. Mycologia 12: 42-43.^ 1920.— 
Describes an interesting collecting tour in a large tract of virgin land near Poughke^Mie, 
New York. Nearly 100 species of fungi were collected and several of the more interesting 
polyporea and agarics are mentioned. — H. K. Ro*en. 

667. Mohhill, W. A. Trametes serpens. Mycologia 12: 46^7. 1620.— American speei- 
mcns referred to TratneUr terpetig Fr. are found to have smaller pores and are “otherwise 
distinct’* from those of Europe. The distribution of the American plant is given and it is 
compared with a Philippine specimen, Elmtrianti reiulosa, which it seems to match. — //. 
R. Ronen. 

668. Mchrill, W. A. The genus Porta. Mycologia 12; 47-51. 1920.— Historical sketch 
of the genua Poria os used by mycologists before the time of PeasooM together with Pursoon’s 
interpretation of the genus is presented. P.mtduUaipanin (Jacq.) Pers., one of the species upon 
which Persook based the genus, is thoroughly described, its variations noted and a large num* 
ber of American collections of thisspecies which were examined by the writer are listed. — 
//. R. Rotrn. 

069. MuMRti.L, W. A. Collecting fungi near Wtshlogton. Mycologia 12: 51-52. 1920.— 
Brief notes of mycologists and of a few fleshy hingi seen during a collecting trip around 
Washington, D. R. Russn. 

670. Northrop, J. H., Lauren H. Asue, and R. R. Morgan. A fermentation process 
for the production of acetone and ethyl alcohol. Jour. Indust. Eng. Chem. 11: 726-727. ifyf. 
1919. — The general characteristics of a new organism, Bacillus acelocthylicum, arc given ac- 
cording to the descriptive chart of the Society of American Bacteriologists, but a formal diag- 
nosis is postponed for a later paper. (See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1515.)— R. i\f. Duggar. 

671. OuviER, H. Les lichens pyrinocarpds de la flore d'Europe. [The pyrenocaipic 
Ueheos of Europe.) Bull. Geog. Bot. 26: 146-152, 166-183. 1918.— First two installments 
of a compilation of all the described genera, species, and varieties, of pyrenocarpic lichens 
of Kuroi>e, with keys and diagnoses. The two parts cited include the genera Normandina, 
and Emiocar-poti (taken in a broad sense), and the key to Polyhlatlia—L. W. RiddU. 

672. Paine, Sydnet G., and W. F. Beweet. Studies in bacterlosls. IV,— “stripe” 
disease of tomato. Ann. Appl. Biol. 6: 183-202. PI. S-9, 6 jig. 1919.— See Bot Absts 5 Entn 
756. 


673. Paine, Sydney G., and II. Stanreield. Studies In bacteriosis. in.— A bacterial 
leaf-spot disease of Protea cynaroides, exhibiting a boat reaction of possibly bacteriolytic nature.] 
Ann. Appl. Biol. 6: >7 29. PI. 2, jig. 3-6. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 757. 

674. Pethybridge, G. H., and H. A. LarrERTY. A disease of tomato and other plants 
caused by a new species of Phytophthors. Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. 15 : 487-503. S pi. 
1919. — See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1335. 
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675. PrauEfi, W., AND F. Enoelbabdt. Zelft der Ferk»ltn»bas-BEclllitt (Bac. Vol- 
Dt iPm Ett n tt&d St6<fofeder) ein LftbUet btocbemlsches und acflattnatoiitc^et Ver- 

liAlten? [Dom Bie Fftrkft! typhus bsclUus (Bsc. Voldsgsso Dsnunsim usd Stedsfsdsr) show s 
Ublle btochsmlcftl and agslotiastloa reUtloo?) Zeitschr. Immunit&tsfoKch. u. exp. Therapie 
28: 434-445. 1919.— The authors show that Bat. Voldagstn Datum. & Stedef. is distinct from 
the other members of the p&ratyphosus group and that it does not approach the characters 
of the group on long continued cultivation on artificial media— C. H’. Dodgt. 

676. Putt, Chahles C. A short history of Uchanology. Br^ologist 22 : 77-^. 1919. 

A 

677. PuTHAVBKBT, A., AKo R. Jou.Y. Zfoto sur nn cas da mycbtome k grains nolrs pro- 
voqod psr un ch s mplgitn n do genre Msdurells. {Notes on a esse of mycatoms with black grsB* 
ales, caused by s fungus of the genus Msdurelte.] Arch. M6d. Exp. et Anat, Path Paris 28: 
441-445. S fit. 1919. — A skin disease of a native of the Ivory Coast was shown to be due to 
iofection with a fungus probably identical with .tfodurelia tnyrefomt (Laveran) Unimpt. 
The fungtis grown in pure culture on carrot gave abundant mycelium with numerous small 
black sclerotia, but no spores. — E. A. Be*^etf. 

678. Rick, J. Contrlbutlo n ad monographlam agaricinonim brasUianslum. {Second 
contribution to a monograph of Brazilian agarics.l Broteria Her. Bot. 17: 101111. 1019. — 
The article is asequel to one published in Broteria for 1005. After briefly outlining diflBcuHtes 
of study, the author lists 92 species or varieties mostly collected in the vicinity of Parecy 
Novo. Notes upon spore measurements, color, appearance, and habitat, based upon fresh 
material, accompany some of the species. Tn'cAofcmia su/pAiire/fam, Chlocybs naascc>sd, 
CoUybia sericea, Mycena 8ulphufto«Tntper»a, Lfptonia rosea, L. slraminea, L. oll>o-*efT\Unta, 
h. ofti^eo, L. /uKptnso^slramtnsa, Pholxoia jnuilUt, P. rosta, 7noct/bs megaluspora, Psolliota 
haemorrhoidaria cor. tlrarru'nea, and Schitophyllum aUtum arc proposed as new. Note is made 
that Laetarius RiusiUa as previoely reported by the author is probably L. trivinUs , — Edxoard 
B. Chamberlain, 

679. Robertson, W, F. A starch-spUtting bacterium found In cases of diabetes mel> 
Utus. Jour. Path, and Bact. 23: 122-123. 1919. 

680. Romell, L. SvampUtteratur, sirskllt f6r studlum av bymenomyceter (hattiTampar). 
(Mycologlcal Uteratore, especially for the study of the hymenomycetea (hat fungi).] Svensk, 
Bot. Tidskr. (Stockholm] 13: 110-112. 1919.— A list of European literature on the hymeno- 
mycetes and related fungi is given comprising thirty titles.— Oilbert. 

681. Rosen, H. R. Ergot on Paspalum. Mycologia 12 : 40-41. 1020 . — Paspaltim Jior- 
idanum is recorded as a new host for CUsviceps spp. It is noted that attacked spikclets fall 
with pedicels attached to them in contrast to the fall of normal spikelets in which the pedicels 
remain attached to the rachis. — H. R. Rosen. 

6^. Seavbb, Fred J. Photographs and descriptions of cvp-fungl — VIII. Elvelt Infula 
and Gyromltra esculenta. Mycologia 12: 1-5. PI. /. 1920. — Comparison between descrip. 
tions and illustrations of Elvela (Rehella) infula and Gyromilra esculcnla leads the writer to 
believe that these names are referable to the same fungus. DifTercnces noted by various 
authors are explainable aa variations. The name Elvela infula SchaefT. Is adopted because 
of its priority; 11 synonyms are listed and the plant is redescribed and illustrated. — //. R. 
Riosen. 

683. Sbrnandeb, R. SubfossUe Flechten. Flora 112 : 703-724. 7 fig. 1918. 

684. SpEARE, A. T. Further studies of SorosporellB utsUb, b fungous parasite of noctuld 
larvae. Jour. Agric. Res. 18: 399-439. PI. SiS6. l920.—SoTosporella uvella is recorded for 
.\merica. It is found to be related to the verticillaccous hyphomyoetes rather than to the 
Entomophtboralea. It produces chlaroydospores and Ihin-walled conidia. Yeast-like vege- 
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tAtive cellA, occurring in the blood of infected iiucets, are oatogenetieaJiy related to other 
the development of the organtetn. Fruiting structures of the Isaris type haee been 
oljserved in culture and in moist chamber. An ascigerous stage has not been observed. Ad 
emended description is presented. — ^Tbe organism produces a disease of noctuid larvae (cut 
wonns) and in infection experiments a mortality of from GO to 90 per cent was obtained.— 
Ingestion of vegetative cells by phagocytes was observetl, the process being followed appar- 
ently by the destruction of the phagocytes. Phagocytosis is discussed at some length, also 
certain [diaso.s of insect control by means of fungous parasites. — A bibliography of 24 titles is 
apfX'udcd. — 0. Redtiiek. 

$ 

085. Htkvk.s'h, F. L. Three new fongi from Porto Rico. Mycologia 12: 52-53. 1920.— 
The following fungi collected by the writer and briefly described by .Mr. Lauket are presented: 
Miaronioma inijaicola t.arnkey sp. nov. pro^Jucing witches' brooms on Inga laurina^ M. ptiAc- 
eUofni (.amkey sp. nov, protluctng spots on Pithc.cntoltiu/n xaman, and Pcreno]>lasmopara 
jiOTtoricerisin Larnkey sp. nov. proluciog spots on Metia azniarach . — //. R. Rosen. 

G86. Stevkv.s, F. L., and Nora Daliiey. A parasite of the tree fern (Cyathea). Dot. 
Gas. 68:222-225. S f>l. Sept., 11)19. — A fungus collccletl on f'j/ofAcaor6orca in Porto Rico has 
characters suggesting relationship with .Microthyriacciie, Pcrisporiaceae, Dothidioceac, and 
Phacidiuceac; the authors incline to place it in the last-named group, proposing for it a new 
generic name, OriQgfiia, The tyjre siMJcies is described as Griggsia cyalkca. — II. C. CowUs. 

667. SriiASHEtt, P. Pius. Slebeoter Kachtrag zur Pilzfiora des Sonntagberges (N.-O.) 
H17. (7th addition to the fungus flora of Sonntagberg.] Wrlinndl. Zool.-Hot. Gesell. Wien. 
68 : 97-123. 191S.— list of species is given nccuinpnnied by the data of collection and criti- 
cal notes. The material was in most cast's examined by vo.s HbHNEL and a considerable number 
of species and a few genera are liste<l as new and are attribiite<l to him. Some of these have 
been pu!)lished elsewhere by vo.s HOii.set but others are designated here iis unpublished, the 
binomial being followe«l by the citation “v. II. nov. .s|k;c. in litt.” These fall in many groups 
of the fungi but since technical descriptions of these will bo given elsewhere by von HtiaNBL 
they need not. l)e lisfeil hero.— /f. M. FUeiMitrick. 

688. Takaiiaski, ii. On the fungous flora of the soil. Ann. Phytopath. Soc. Japan 

l*j 17-22. 1919.— The author isolated several fungi from the soil of the test garden of the 
Tokyo Imperial .Agricultural College hy twing soil cKfracl gelatin-agar (+60, Fuller’s scale). 
The isolation is nia<le at two different periods, the one in September, 1915, and the other in 
February, 1916. The result of the experiments is listed a.s follows: In 1915 (a) In the soil 
obtained from 2 cm. below the surface: Muc<>t rocc/uosn.s, Aspergillus orj/rac, A. fumigatus, 
PeniciUinm roseum, P. catuUdum, P. sp. No. 1., Chaitomium cris^ialHin, ^Umphylxum verru- 
culosum, and sp. No. 2.: (b) 5 cm. below the stirface: .ispergitlus fumigaluSt A. 

niger, Penicillium huinirola, P. candidiim, AUtscherulla nigra, Acroslnlagmns sp., and //cf- 
minlhosfhrrium .suhulalum', (c) .8 cm. l>clow the .surface: AspcTgill\u'i fumigntua and Trichodenna 
Koningi; (d) 12 cm. below the surface: /*caici7/iMm Duclntixi, Prnicillium sp. No. 2, Charlo- 
tniutn alii'Mcum and Alternarin Irnuis. In 1916 (f) 2 cm. below the surface: Rhizopus ntgri- 
co'M, orysar, A. nigrr, A. glaiicus and A. uidulatui \ (g) 8 cm. below the surface: 

Afucar adiCfitilus, M. circinellmdcs, Z ygxfrhynchm MdUeri, Rhieoptts nigricans and Botrytis 
cinerca.~^T. Malsunxoto, 

689. 'r.ANAKA, TYdr.vBURd. New Japanese fungl-aotes and translations— VlII. Myco- 
logia 12 : 25-32. 1920. — The following fungi are described: Phytophlhora Carica (Hora) 
Hori causing a fruit rot of Fiettx OoriVo, CaptiotUum Tanakae Shirai and Hora ap. nov. sapro- 
phytic on fruits of Citrus grandiSf (iloeosfwriuin foliirolum Nishida sp. nov. causing a spotting 
of fruita and leaves and a blighting of twigs of Citrus spp., Dactylaria Panici-paludosi Saxvada 
sp. nov. on living leaves of /'antrum paludosum, I)ac\ylaria Leeraiae Sawada sp. nov. on 
living leaves of Leersia hefatulra and Dactylaria Costi Sawada sp. nov. on living leaves of 
CMtuj spectMus. — //. R. Rosen. 
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690. Tsuji, R. Oa tiio mor;diolo(; an^ the srstematlc peslUon ol CercoqioreUa penica 
Sacc. and Ckaleroaporlnm deceaeftna Syd. (Japanese.) Ann. Phytopath. Soc. Jki>an l*; 
2^-35. Fig. t~$. I919.'-“A fungus found on the leaves of a peaeh tree in Japan proved to l>e 
identical with Ctreo$por«Ua pemca Sacc. collected on a Bimilar host and determined by W. tl. 
FaBhOW in the United States. This fungus is closely related to Chisfcrosportum drutnerauf 
Syd. <® the leaves of Prunus Mume and .4rmentara» in that its conidiophores are produce*! 
on creeping hyphae emergmg from stomatal openings, and also In color, shape, and mode of 
septation of their conidia. etc. He comes to the conclusion that these two species should 
be included under the same genus, and the name Ciasfcroaponum perst'eufu (Sacc.) Tsuji is 
proposed Ifor the first-named species. — T. MaUuanoto. 

601. VviLLEMiN, Paul. RemarQues sur lea myedtomes. Honuna^ h la mimolre de R. 
joUf. IRemarka on myeetomaa. Tribute to the memory of R. Jolly-l Arch. M6d. Exp. it 
Anat. Path. Paris 28 : 446-451. 1910. — Gives a discussion of 1 he different types of mycetonics 
and of the fungi producing them, in particular .tfodureffu Hiycetunii (Laveran) Brumpt. — S. .1. 
Sesset. 

692. Waksman, Seluam A. Cultural studies of species of Acdnomycei. Soil Sci. 8: 
71-215. PI. t-4, 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 998. 

693. Watson, W. The bryophytes and lichens of calcareous soil. Jour. Eeol. 6: 189-10(». 
191S.— Gives lists of calciphile and calcifuge speciea, arranged by habitats as they occur in 
England; also a list of “indifferent" species. ISee Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 309.)— W. RxddU. 

694. WEiifcn, J. L. Variations In Pleurage curvlcolla (Wlot.) Kuntze. Amer. Jour. Boi. 
6: 406-409. 1919. — Variation in this species was studied to determine the taxonomic value 
of certain characters. The number of spores in the ascus is apparently 128, 250, or 512. The 
spore size in the strain studied is approximately the same as that recorded for other strains 
of the speciea, but the size of the perithecia is sotnewlml more variable. Secondary spore 
appendages, supposed to be a constant taxonomic character for the species, were not demon* 
slrated. — E. IF, 5tnno«. 

6^. Weiuer, J. L. Some observations on the spore discharge of Pleurage curvlcolls 
(Wlnt.) Kuntze, Amer. Jour. Bot. 7J75--77. 1920.— Author reports that this species is ableto 
discharge its spores to a height of 45 cm. above the fruiting surface of the culture, probably higher 
than can any other Ascomycete yet studied. This is due in part to the fact that tlie spore ma^s 
discharged is rather large and heavy, comprising some 500 spores and a quantity of gelatinous 
substance. Elxperiments show that the spore discharge is strongly and positively hcliolropic, 
but that reflected light seems to exert a stronger etiraulus than does direct light. — E. U’. 
•Stnnolf. 

696. Weston, Williah H. Repeated zoospore emergence in Dlctyucbus. Hot. Onz. 

287-296. 1 pL, i fig. Oct., 1919. — The non-sexual reproduction of the fungus studied 

shows it to be a species of IXclyxichus, but exact determination was impossible, because sexual 
reproduction was not observed. Dictyuckus differs from all other Saprolcgniaceac, save ]>er- 
haps Aplanen, in that during spore formation the walls of adjacent spores unite with one 
another and with the enveloping sporangium membrane to form a polygonally chambered 
indehiscent structure. The zoospores which emerge from the sporangiospores come to rest 
and encyst as usual, but from these encysted spores (“cyatospores") in turn laterally biciliate 
zoospores may emerge. This repeated emergence of laterally biciliate zoospores has not pre- 
viously been reported in any of the Saprol^niaceae. — II. C. Cowles. 

697. Whbldon, j. a. Llanberls lichens. Jour. Botany 58: 11-15. 1920.— A list of 
lichens compiled in the district around Llanberis in August, 1919. Many lichens known to 
'RNnir in this district were not seen, while some rare species were observed. Few corticole 
species were collected as most of the time was spent .above tree line. The arrangement is 
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that oi A. Xx>BBAis British Lieheas. The list eoataias the names irf about 125 species 

and a nvtQber of varieties. One species, Bilimlna eajTibrica, is described as new. — K. M. 
Wie^and. 

d9S. WlL»o^r, G. H. A method for the simultaneoos demoostrattoo of srmm-fosltiTe and 
inuD^negatlve organisms la sectiotts. Jour. Path, and Bad. 23: 123-124. 1919. 

699. Winslow, C. E. A., I. J. Kuglkr, and W. Rotubero. Studies on the classifica- 
tion of the colon-typhoid grotq) of bacteria with special reference to their fermentative reactions. 
Jour. Had. 4 : 429-503. 1919. — The authors review rather completely the litersti|re of the 
colon-typhoid ftroup and arrange the whole series into six groups based mainly upon their 
fermentation of various carbohydrates. Hevcral cultures are studied and cI&ssiBed. Seven- 
teen species are included in the entire six groups and characteristics of each species given. 
The commonly called B. paratyphotna A is designated as li. paratyphoaxu and B. paratyphotua 
B. as B. nrhotlinullcTi , a new name; the name B. morgani is given to the formerly-called Morgan 
bacillus.— A. iMrling. 

700. YaAuu.i, A. Kionil-Zakkl 87. fRotss on fungi, 87.] Bot. .Mag. Tokyo 33: 112-114. 
1910. — Three species of /fymenomvce/^s found in Japan Stereumboninenae, Hydnum tricylaseena, 
and Tttmanlalla /naca, are repotted. The first -named species was first described by the author 
under the name llymanochtu^ie bonxnen-aia Yasuda. (See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1196.] — 
T. yfnUumota. 

701. Yasuda, A. Klnml-Zakkl 88. (Rotes on fungi, 88.] Bot. Mag. Tokyo 33: 140-141. 
1919. — Three species of flymenomyrftfa found in Japan, Polyporua Greanii, Stereum nwoswm, 
and ClavoHa amcthyalina, are reported, of which the first-named species is new to science, its 
morphological characters being as follows: Pileus stipitate, corky, brown, covered with fine 
hairs, circular in outline 4 to 5 cm., slightly convex, triangular in section, asonate, context 
brown, thick, mouths grayish brown, angular, 1 to 2 mm.; spores light brown, ellipsoid, 
smooth, 5t-9X5'5,5M; sti|)e 2 to 3.5 cm. high, 1.1 to 1.5 cm. in diameter, slightly narrowed at 
the base, concolorotis with the pileus, covered with fine hairs. Growing on the ground, 
Settsu, Japan, (^cc Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1197.) — T. ^ftllMumolo, 

702. Yabuda, A. Klnrul-Zakkl 89. [Notes on fungi, 89.] Bot. Mag. Tokyo 33: 167-169. 
1919. — Three species of flynunomyrelea found in Japan, Polyxticlua acopuloaiu, Coniophora 
orida, and Ilyporrcn |■i(nn^t, are reported. The first-named species is new to science; mor- 
phological characters as follows: Sporophorc stipitate, coriaceous, 6,5 to 9 cm. high; pileus 
thin, fan-shaped, 4 5-C cm. in length, 5 cm. in width, margin irregularly waved, chestnut 
brown, covered with depressed scales, context whitish; stipe short, lateral, smooth, yellowish; 
mouths grayish, tubes short, angular, 0.2 to 0.3 ram.; spores ellipsoid, smooth, light brown, 
7 by 5 M- Growing on the stem of Almis sp. (See Bot. .\b8t8. 4, Entry 1198.] — T. Matawnoto. 

703. Ya.suda, a. Klnrul-Zakkl 90. (Notes on fungt, 90.] Bot. Mag. Tokyo 33: 189- 
191. 1919.-— Three P{>ecies, namely Sterrum Japoninim , Chatlosphaaria Iriatxa, and Lycoperdon 
spadirrum, arc reportwl. Tlie first -named species is new to science; morphological charac- 
ters as follows: Fructification ruspinatc, coriaceous, 8 to 15 cm., hymenial layer light brown, 
velvety, upper part of context concolorous with the hymenium, lower part graybh brown, 
oystidia club-shaped, light browm, encrusted with crystals of calcium oxalate; spores spherical, 
hyaline, smooth, 4 n. Growing on stems.— T. Sfalaxtmoto. 

7(M. Zahlbhuckner, A. Beltrtge zur Natnrgeschlchte der Sci^Uen nnd Klelneren Is- 
aeln Sfiddalmatiens. 5. Idcheoes. [The natural history of the smaller Islands of sonthero 
Dalmatia. 5 . Lichens.] Dcnkschr. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien. (Math. -Nat. Kl.) 92 : 301-322. 
1916. — New species are described .and various nomenclatorial changes are made in the genera, 
Ferrucori'o, Dermalocarpon, Arthonia, ATlhothtlium, RocceUa, Lacanaetts, Lt^dea, Gyalecia, 
Perfusoria, Lacanora, Pamofirui, ProfobfosfcTiia, Cofopfoco, Xanthora, Buellia, Rinodiim. 
One hundred and twenty-six species are listed. — //. 3f. FiUpairick. 
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7(K>. ZfiCHACKx, H. Die xnitteleuropMlscben VermcsrUceen. IThe VemicarUceae of 
central Barope.l HedwigU <i0: 1-9. 1918.— Tao earlier papers with the aame title have been 
published. The present paper is based on collections made in Swittorland, while the author 
vas interned. An enumeration of species is given with citations of localities and some critical 
DOtes. iShiuroffcefe gtoica is described as a new 8|>ecies.— L. W. Riddle. 


PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

E. W, Derby, Editor 

706. Barett, a. Contribution to the stud; of the '*Slphoneae TerticUlatae** of the Calcare 
di VUlanova-Mondovl. (The vertlclllate Siphoneae of the VlUanova-MondoTl limestone.) Atti 
Soc. Ital. Sci. Nat. e Mus, civ. St. Nat. Milano S8:2l&'236. 1919. — The “Calcare di Mondovi” 
lyrically exposed — ^ the name indicates — in the region of Mondovi (Picdinont) and in par- 
ticular in the massif of Villanova a few kilometers from the town, ia rich in diminutivo triassic 
algae, which, about 1865, Prof. Druno recognised for the hrst time there. Different epccimens 
of like fossils were studied by OtJMBEL and by Zittel who referrwi them to the Muachelkalk 
and the Wettersteinkalk borisons. For this work Bauett examineil some specimens of the 
('alcare di Villanova at the Museo Geologico di Torino, sent by Prof. Bruno, and especially 
the abundant material of his own collecting not only from Villanova, hut also from other locali- 
ties of the surrounding calcareous sonc: M. Calvario, Gravagna, Moline and Torre, Pever- 
agno. Material of different appearance according to the source or origin, but always crystal- 
liae, so that the fossils, although superficially seemingly well preserved are profoundly 
Miotamorphosed in the interior, rendering their preparation and study most diffleult, Barett 
recognised the presence of the following Diploporidi in the Calcare di Mondovi : Kantia tiehilis 
(JQmbcl, K. philoiaithi Pia, K. iMnntittra Pia, TcnlloxiHirrlUi gignntea Pia, T. hrmdfn Rapp., 
T. vir.elina Tomquist, and in addition the following, which he proposes as newt Eanfm 
philosophi var. grocilrt n. var., K. monrejofimsi.i sp. n., and K. (?) Erunrim’ sp. n. Ho describes 
sod figures them all.— Despite the great number of s|>ecimens examinctl, t heir different origins 
or sources, and the extraordinary abundance of the indiviiluaU contained in them, this study, 
because of the above-mentioned difficulty, has not yichlcd a.s great rcstilts ns might have 
been hope<l; nevertheless from this it slanils proved that in the Calcare di Mondovi there 
are sdso encountered the /Caotiu philomtphi and dofomt^ica typical of the Muschatkalk, an<l 
the Teutloeporella gigantca an>l T. vtcerUina, hitherto not noted; and there results then the 
'onfirmation that the horison is to be referred to the lower Neotriassic. — R. Pampanini. 

707. Bekson, M. Canthellophorus, Bassler: New records of SlgilUrlostrobus (Mtzo- 
caipon). Ann. Botany 34: 125-137. 1920. — Evidence is given to show that specitnena 
described by Bassler as proving the exislcnce of a sporangiophoric lepidophyte and referred 
1') a new genus Canthf.liophoru», a.s well as similar sjiecimens previously described by Nath- 
‘jiWT, arc really examples of Sigillarian microsporophylls. — B'. P. Thompi^on. 

708. Berry, G. W. The evolution of flowering plants and warmblooded animats. Amer- 
■Four. Sci. 49:207-211. Mar., 1920. — Discusses the correlation lietween the two and the depend- 
ence of the latter on the former. — E. IV. Berry. 

709. Bertrand, Facl. Lea zones vegetates du terrain boulller du Nord do la France. 
[Plant zones of the coal regions of Northern Pranced Compt. Rend. Aca<]. 8ct. Paris 168: 
780-782, 1919. — A table of the location and vertical extent of the plant zones in the coal 
deposits of Northern France. — F. B. Warm. 

710. Cockerell, T. D. A. Carpollthes macropbyllua a Phlladelphtia. Torreya 19: 244. 
1919. — Carpolithet Tnacrophyllus Ckll., described in Torreya II; 235, is transferred to Pfetfo- 
delpkus, but very likely belongs to P. palaeophilue Ckll. (1908). — J. C. NeUion. 
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711. Co.vKLiv, E. G. Tb* oMchftnUm' of eroltitioo. (1) Sci. Mcnihly 10: ITO-lSl. 
1020.~TMs u adiflOMsion of Mendelimi to whtcb the author concludes that the Iaw,espeeia]]y 
a« regards the sefp’egation of inheriiaace factors, is of universal oceurreoee — ^that there is 
no other type of inheritance. Alternative inberitance with dominant and recessive char- 
acters, purity of germ ceUs, monohybrids, dihybrids, etc., factorial theory of heredity, blend- 
ing inheritance, species hybrids, and unequal reciprocal hybrids are discussed in relation to 
the above conclusion. also next following Entry, 712.]-'Xf. Pace. 

712. CoKXUv, R. O. The mechanism of evolution- [2] Sci. Monthly 10:^269-201. 
Pig. it it. 1020.— This paper takes up the cellular basis of ontogeny and phytogeny. There 
is no fundamental difference between germ ceils and somatic cells. Nucleus and cytoplasm 
are fundamentally different chemically, morphologically and physiologically. — Mitosis fttr- 
nish(» the necessary mechanism for the accurate^ivision of the cell, and the persistent iden- 
tity of the chromosome is accepted. The suggestion is made that chromomeres are probably 
much more constant than chromosomes.— The mechanism of heredity l^to be found in the 
germ cells. Genelics and cytology must cooperate in correlating features of the germ cell 
with the phenomena of hGrodit 3 '. The similarity of chromosomes of the spermatozoon and 
of the egg, the rc^luction division, the doubling of chromosomes in fertilisation, the sex- 
chromosoincs, sex-linked characters, linkage of characters, chromosomal localisation and 
cross-overs are all presented as favoring the localization of the genes in the chromosomes. 
[See also next preceding Entry, IW.Y-L. Pace. 

713. CouLTKit, J. M. Cones of Wiillamsonla. [Rev. of: AanER, E. A. Newbel. Rs- 
marks on the orgaiUzatlon of the cones of WitlUmsonia glgas. Ann. Botany 33 : 173-179. B Jig. 
1919. (See Bot. Ahsts. 3, Entry 1143).] Rot. Gas. 68: 152. 1919. 

714. Ghanuori, LvtoiA. Su dl on seme mssozQtco dl pteridosperma e anile aueafBnltl 
€00 forme paleozolche e forme viveoti. (On a Mesozoic ptsrldosperm seed and Its affinities 
with Paleozoic and recent forma.] .4tti d'Accad. Veneto-Trentino-lstriana. 8; 107-116. SJg„ 
1 pi. 1915. 

715. Gravoori, Loioia. Sulie afflniti dells Pteropalda fosalll, studio crltlco. (On the 
affinities of the fossil Pteropslda.] Atti d'Acad. Veneto-Trentino-Istriana 9; IdS-lO.! 7 Jig. 
1915. 


716. Knowlton, F. II. A dicotyledonous flora in the type section of the MorrtsoD fonna- 
tlon. Amer. Jour. Sci. 49: 189-lW. Mar, 1920. — Records the presence of an Upper Creta- 
ceous flora similar to that of the Dakota sandstone from the type locality of the Morrison for- 
mation near Golden, Colorado. The Morrison formation has yielded a varied dinosaur Fauna 
and there has been much controversy as to whether it was of Jurassic or Lower Cretaceous 
.age. — E. IF. lierri/. 

717. PruNciri, Paoix}. Le Dlcotiledoni fosslll dal glacemento ollgoceiUco dl Santa 
Glustlna « Sassello In Liguria. (The fossil dicotyledons of the Oligocene of Santa Glustlna 
and Sassello la Liguria.] Mom. Desc. ('arta Geol. dTtalia 6: 1-294. PI. 1-BS. 1916 (1919). 
— Liguria is one of the classic regions of Tertiary geology. The Oligocene of Sta. Giustina 
and Sassello record the transition from continenia) to delta and then lagoonal or estuary to 
littoral conditions of deposition followed by a recurrence of lagoonal conditions at the base 
of the middle Oligocene and littoral again at the top of the middle Oligocene. The fossil 
plants which are the subject of the memoir come from the basal beds or Sannoisian stage. 
Previous accounts of this flora have been published by Sismonda in 18^ and 1865, and Squin- 
abol in the period from 1889 to 1892 described the Cryptogams, Gymnoeperms and Monocoty- 
ledons. — The dicotyledons recorded number 339 forms, the most varied genera being Quercus 
Juglans, Myrica, Ficus, Laurus, Cinoamomuai, and Rharonus. Eighty-six new species are 
described in the following genera: Castanea, Dryophyllum, Quercus, Juglans, Juglandopbyl- 
lum, Myrica, Comptonia, Populus, Protoficus, Ficus, Artocarpidium, .Artocarpus, Cocculltes, 
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Ooeeolus, Laurus, J*eraea, CinD.ainomujn» MagzwHa^ Anona, Sterculia, Dombeyopiia, Pt«ro- 
q^ermitea, Bombax, Sapindua, Malpighiaatrum, Gelastms. RhamnuSi Araliat ppwalquea, 
Comas, Tenoinalia, LomatU, Amelanehier, Pruntis, Machaerium, AristolochU, Chrysophyl- 
lum, Dkoapyros, ApocynophyUam, Atstoiua, Viburnum and Caipites.— The flora shows a 
curious mingling of temperato and tropica! types and contains very many mors of the former 
than does the known North American floras a( corresponding age. — If. H'. Berry. 

718. Sabni, B. On certain archaic features la the seed of Taxus baccata, with remarks 

on tike antiquity of the Taxlneae. Ann. Botany 34: 117-184. 7 1920. — See Bot. Abala 5, 

Entry SW. 

719. ScHLAOiKTWEiT, 0. Welchselta Mantelll Im nordhstUchen Venexuela. IWelchtella 
Mantelll In northeast Venexaela.] CentralS. Min. Geoi. Palhont, 1019: 31A-319. 1019. — 
Records this ubiquitous Mesosoic fern frmn Santa Maria, Venexuelu, in a shale thought to bo 
Neoeomian in a«e.— JS, W, Berry. 

720. Small, James. The origin and development of the Compositae. ULacellaneoua 
topics. New Phytol. 18: 12^-176. Fiy. 84-78. 1919.— This is chapler 12, in which miseel- 
laneous topics are presented. A table of known fossil remains of Compositae and their locali- 
tie« is accompanied by critical notes and comments. The composites arc believed to have 
arisen in late Cretaceous or early Eocene. From the point of origin in the northern Andean 
region of South America, migration occurred chiefly along mountain ranges. Hy the end of 
the Eocene the differentiation of types and wide dispersal was accumpliahed. — A summitry of 
cytology, with original figures based on ^'^enert'o, follow's. Spermatogenesis, oogenesis, and 
the history of the embryo sac are discussed, with a s|^cia) account of the anlipodals. Tba 
chromosomes are treated from the standpoint of phylt^eny. A table is given of the number 
in all composites so far a« knou*n. — ^Tbe nature and distribution of the latex system in tho 
tribes are discussed. —Last are brief accounts of seedling structure, ])oricarp, anatomy, i>hyto> 
chemistry, and pappus in the Compositae.— The bibliography contains 173 titles.—/. F, 
Lewis. 

721. Small, Jakes. The origin and development of the Compositae. General conclu- 
sions. New Phytol. 18:201-234. Fig. 79. 1919. 

722. Stopes, Marie C. New Beonetdtean cones from the British Cretaceous. Phil. 

Trans. Roy. Soc. Iiondon B, 208:389-440. 5 pi. 1918. — Bennettiles albianus, sp. nov,, is 
described from a cone found in the Gault (or Albian) of Folkestone Warren. The fruit is an 
ovulate cone, not less than 70 mm. in diameter and probably much more. Tho innumerable 
seeds, flOO or more revealed in a single transverse section, are five-ribb%d, much elongated, 
torpedo-shaped, 5-6 mm. long and about 1.2 rom. in greatest diameter. The seed with its 
many layered integument is inclosed in a cupule-likc extension of tubular cells of the stalk. 
The micropyles arc blocked by plugs of nucellar tissue. Around the apex of the seed, inter- 
seminalscalesare completely mutuallyfused not onlywilh each other but with the seed tissues. 
The embryos contain two cotyledons and both the radicle and the bypocotyl are relatively 
massive. The scales are externally covered by a well marked "plastid layer” which runs 
around the collar of the micropyle. — The complete fusion of the stony scales must have mcapt 
that there was great stability and strength in the hard, uniform shell which surrounded the 
fruit. This solid shell firmly enclosed the ripe seeds, which did not rattle about in it loose, 
for the ribbed apices of the seeds were wedged into the solid mass. It is not impi^sible that 
the hard fruit had considerable drought to withstand. It certainly seems fitted to do so. — 
The extraordinarily great size of Bennettites albianus raises a point of general interest. In 
many families of giant forms appear shortly before the extinction of the group. This 

new Bennettites possesses the largest cone of the family and was token from the highest and 
latest geological horizon in which the group is known. May it then be considered in the same 
light as the wnimal giants — namely a burst of glory before extinction? Any conclusion on 
this point, no matter how tempting, must not be accepted too readily. A giant fruit in many 
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of itt« eycAdftles rosy be borne on emsU pUnts. The gisotisra of the snimsls sppitMchuig 
extinetiop was not in their reproductive organs but in their general bodies. Tlw comparison 
with animals is, therefore, insecure and rests on too many assumptions. Paleobotanieal evi- 
denee is made up of too few isolated cases to point a general law of evolution. — Bennettites 
raaxifnus Carruthers is also figured and described in detail for the first time. The (mly sp^i* 
men of this is from the lower Greensand in the Isle of Wight. This specimen consists of a la^ 
trunk containing a number of cones. Sections made of this trunk show a number of eones. 
These are bisporangiate. llie male organs were developing at the time the plant was petri* 
fled. Thu fcinaU receptacle was at tliat time undlfTerentiated, meristematic tissue. Sec- 
tions have been made, however, of one cone showing the ovule rudiment and the suicounding 
tissue.— d. E. Waller. 

723. Stopk-h, Mahik C. On the four visible Ingredients in handed bltnmlimus coal: 
Studies In the composition of coal, No. t. Proc. Roy. Soc. London B, 90: 470-4S7. PI. il-'lt. 
lOlflL — Proposes names fusain, duraiii, clarain, and vitraln for four recognissbly distinct 
ingredients of banded bituminous coal. These types are distinctive (a) vn effect on sensitive 
plates (b) chemical and physical behaviour (c) in microscopic detaib.— Pouf B. Sears. 

724. WiLAov, W. J. Notes on some foaalt pbota from New Brunswick. Geol. Butt. 
Canada, Summary Rept. 1917 F: 1.5-17. 1918. — Publication of identifications and notes on speci- 
mens and photographs submitted to Robert Kidston. The material came from the Carbon- 
iferous of Rotbwell, New Brunswick.— J?. IK. Berry. 


PATHOLOGY 
C. 11. Coons, Editor 
C. W, UcNNKn, dsstsMnf Editor 

725. ANOMTMons. Celery leaf'-spot disease or blight. Jour. Dept. Agric. Ireland 20: 
80-89. 5 Jfy. 1920. 

720. Anonymous. A new disease of pears, new to the continent of America. Agric. Gat. 
Canada 6; 951-952. 4^. Oct., 1919.— Specimens of pears reteived by the Divbion of Botany, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, from Kentville, Nova Scotia, showed an unusual rot. 
Nearly full grown pears showed one or more large, circular, dark-brown spots which were 
quite firm in texture. Phytophthora caeloruni was obtained in culture from the spots. Only 
the fruit upon the l«w hanging branches showed the disease, which suggests that the infection 
may originate from surrounding infected vegetation. Control mc.asures, chiefly prophylactic 
are suggested.— 0. W. Dynes. 

727. Appel, Otto, and Johanna Westrrdijk. Die Grupplemng der dnreh Pllze 
bervorgerufeneo Pflaozenkrankhelten. (The classification of plant diseases due to fungi.) 
Zeiischr. Pfiansenkrankh. 29: 17&-186. 1919.— The authors point out the advantages of a 
c^pssification based upon symptomology, particularly to students of phytopathology. They 
auggeat five main groups, vis.: rota, spots, fungus coverings, increase of tissues, and vascular 
diseases. Each main group is divided into auxiliary groups, thus: “Rots,’' for instance, is 
subdivided into rot of seeds, of seedlings, of roots, of tubers, of bulbs, of rhisomes; basal stem 
rots; general stem rota; rots of buds and flowers, of fruits, of wood, of bark; and dry rots. 
The group ‘Tncreaso of tissues" covers witches’ brooms, galls, and flower and fruit transfor- 
mations (ergot, amuts, etc.). Each group b discussed, reviewing examples. — H. T. Ctlssetr. 

72S. Baker, C. F. A contrlbutioa to Philippine and Ualayan technical blbll<%rapby. 
Work fundamental to plant pathology and economic entomolc^. Philippine Agric. 8: 32-37. 
1919. Bee Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 12^. 
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729. Babri, H. W. R^rt of the dlvisloa of botany. South Carolina Afrio. Exp. Sta. 
\nn. Kept. 32'. 29-34. 1919. — A summary of tho work on the following projeota^ given: 
Cotton anthraiuioee» angular leaf spot of cotton, bacterial content of milk, plant disease 
survey, cooperative reeearch.— C. //. Coon*. 

730. Bun, H. La poarrltore dea grilles d’asperget. jAtparagos root'fot.] Rev. Hortic. 
91: 325-328. I fig. Aug., 1919.— This disease is due to Rhiso^tonia violaeoa which attacks 
many other types of plants. All portions of asparagus plants which are attacked should be 
carefully dug up emd burned. The soil should then be disinfected with carbon-btsuifide 
(about 2^ grams per square meter) or preferably formaldehyde (about 80 grams per square 
meter). Either of these should be forced into the soil at several places with a syringe. Sulfo- 
carbonate of potassium (300 grams in 100 liters of water) has also been used successfully. 
The soil is first removed from the hilts which have been attacked and those are then sprayed 
lightly with the mixture. The following year, before hilling-up a second treatment is given, 
lieforc replanting ic^fccted areas they should be thoroughly disinfected during the winter 
and the clumps dip{^ in the diaiofociing solution. Following any of these treatments the 
soil should be well fertilised, since the disinfection destroys tho goil organisms present. Care 
should be taken to avoid such disinfectants as may leave harmful residues in the soil treated. 

a matter of precaution, it ts better not to replant infected areas for 2 or 3 years. — R, J, 
Krau*. 

731. Boas, Friedrich. Beltrige zur Kenntnls des Kartoffelabbanes. [Contribution to 
the knowledge of deterioration In potatoes.} Zeitschr. rfiansenkrankh. 29: 171-170. 1019.— 
The author states that minute differences in the hydrogen-ion concentrations may have marked 
effects upon metabolic processes.— This caused him to inquire wliether, in plant diseases, 
atpecially In leaf roll or curly disease of potatoes, there could be determined any differences 
in the hydrogen-ion concentrations existing in sound and diseased plants.— Ho ascertained 
from his experiments (describing technique employeil) that, without exception, the cell sap 
of sound plants showed appreciably more aculity than that of diseased plants. Tho aeid 
metabolism of diseased plants is [)hviuly disturbed. In determining the albumen metabolism 
that might be expected under the circumstances, author ileterminos that the discase<l pot ato 
stems are flooded with amino acids, while the sound tissues are free, or only show traces of 
these acids. Examining then into the catalase contents of diseased and sound plants, he 
finds obvious differences in his experimental varieties, inasmuch as the diseased portions show 
AD increase in catalase contents over the sound ones; but not all experiments gave identical 
results. (Bibliography.) — //. T. (7iJ**ow. 

732. Chou, Chuno Lino. Notes on fungous diseases in China. (Text in Chinese.) 
Khu Shou [Science* Publication of The Chinese Science Society] 4 : 1223-1229. fig. 1919. 
—The author gives a detailed description of symptoms and morphologj- of fifteen fungous 
diseases found in the locality of Nanking: Peronof.j>oTa parasilica on Brosstca ;t4ncca, Perono- 
npora effusa on spinach, P. vicae on peas, P. schlridrniana on onion leaves, AUenuiria brosaicac 
on Brasstco pefcinsnsts, Cercospora cruenla on beans, Ustilago crameri on wheat, U. oeenae 
on oats, Urycystis trilici on wheat, Uflilogo Mhiviana on bamboo, Eryniph* graminit on barley , 
Pleospora gramineum on barley, Exoa^cu* deformans on peach leaves, Accidium mori on mul- 
berry stems, and Sclerolinia cinerea on cherries . — Chunjen C. Chen. 

733. Cook, Mbl. T. PhUlpplxie plant diseases. (Rev. of: Reinkino, Otto A. Philippine 
economlc-fdant diseases. Philippine Jour. Sci. A, 13: 165-274. 43 fig., tipi, 1918. (See Bot. 
Absts. 2, Entry 1306.)] Bot. Gas. 68: 310-311. 1919. 

734. Coox, Melville T. Report of the department of plant pathology. Ann. Kept. 
New Jersey Agrie. Exp. Sta. 1918: 299-302. 1919. 

735. Cook, Mel. T. Potato diseases In New Jersey. New Jersey Agrie. Exp. Sta. Circ. 
105. S8 p. 1919. — Along with descriptions and illustrations of the common potato diseases 
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tbe re«ult« of the cpraying tesU for & period of six yeftrs and the rules governing seed certifi. 
catum in several States are given. — Mel. T. Cook. 

73S.*Cook, Mel. T. Seed and soil treatment for vegetable diseases. New Jersey Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Circ. 106. 4 p. 1910. 

737. Cook, Mbl. T,, awd J. P. Hbltar. Diseases of grain and forage crops. New Jersey 
Agrio. Exp. Sta. Giro. 102. 16 p. 1918. 

738. Crain, C. C. Warm bath for wheat. Sci. Amer. 121: 579. 1 fig. 1919.«-Fopular 
account is given of treatment for smut. — Ckos. //. Otis. 

739. Darnbli^mitu, C». P. Dry rot In timber. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 314-316. 
1919. — See Bot. Absta. 5, Entry 175. 

740. Edhon, K. a., a.nu M. Shapovalov. Temperature relations .of certain potato-ret 
and wllt-iiroduclng fungi. Jour. Agric. Res. 18 : 511-524. 9 fig. 1920. — Single strains of 
yuearium f.oeruUum, F. diaculor var. ttdphureum, F, eumartii, F. radicicola, P, trieolhecioidet, 
and a northern and a southern strain of Verlieillium olbo-atTMm were grown on 2 per cent potato 
agar without sugar at temperatures ranging from I** to 40^ Minimum temperature for ail 
forms is around 5®; maximum for F. coeruUum, F. tricothecioidee and V. albo-airttm, (“north, 
em") 30® or slightly less, for F. oxyaporum, about 37®, for F. radicicola about 39®, and for tbe 
remaining, slightly under 35®; optimum for F. oxyapt/rum and F, radicicola about 30®; for the 
remaining about 25®.— A certain degree of correlation exists between the temperature relations 
of these organisms in pure cultures and their geographical distribution and seasonal occur* 
rcnce. This is particularly striking in tbe case of the 2 wilt-producing fungi, F. oxyaporMtn 
and V. albo-^rum . — A temperature of about 4® should hold Fusarium tuber rots in check dur. 
ing storage. The susceptibility of V. albo-alrum to high temperatures suggests the possi* 
bility of a heat treatment for seed tubers harboring the fungus.— Temperature tests in certain 
cases may servo os a useful supplementary metho<l for the identi6cation of fungi exhibiting 
contrasting thermal relationships. — 1>. Reddick. 

741. Elus, J. U. The stage of maturity of cutting wheat when affected with black stem 
rust. Agric. Oa*. Cana<la 6: 971. 1019. — Sec Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 20. 

742. Fraooso, UouuALDO Gonzalp.s. Notes and communications at tbe session of Oct. 
1, 1919. Bol. R. Soc. Espafiola Hist. Nat. 19; 429-130. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 646. 

743. Fraooso, R. G. Enfermedades del almendro. [Diseases of tbe alniond.1 Bol. R. 
Soc. Kepoflola Hist. Nat. 19: 458. Oct., 1919. IReview of an article by A. Ballkstes, pub- 
lished as a leaflet by Dir. Ocn. Agric. Spain, in April, 1919.) The reviewer presents critical 
discussion of the publication and takes issue with several statements. Clasterosporium 
carpophilum is reported as a serious parasite, especially in its conidial stage {Coryrieum 
beijcrinckii). The following disease producing species omitted by Fragoso are cited ; Puceinia 
pruni and P. cerasi, Gloeosporium amygdalinum, Pusicoccum amygdali, and Ccrcoapora circum- 
acis$a.~0. E. Jenninga. 

744. Gauba, Th. Das Hopfeomlssjahr 1918. [An o6f-year for h«H>s.] Der Bierbrauer 
46: 161-162. 1918.— Very grave losses (30 to 50 i>er cent) in Austria, Hungary and Germany 
occasioned by early attack of hop aphis followed by sooty mold and mildew. [Through abstr. 
of Matouschek in Zcitschr. Pflonsenkr. 29: 193. 1919.] — D. Reddick. 

745. Gbschwind, A. Die der Omorlkafichte (Plcea omarlca Pane.) schidllchen Tlere 
and paraaltltcben mxe. [Insect enemies and diseases aifectlttg P. o.] Naturw. Zeitschr. 
Forst.- und Landw. 16 : 387-395. 1918. — Diseases mentioned are caused by Herpotrichia 
nigra, Lophodermiwn macroeporum and Trameles pini. 
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746. Hbck£, Ludwig. Die Fn^ der Beklaphu)( des Getrelderottet. [IRm problem of 
c ftfiH- tdllng cereel rasti.] Naehrichten Deutach. L&ndw. Gesell. Csterreich. n. s. 2» 140>142. 

— In wheat regions of Austria the rusts cause damage to cereala in the following order: 
to wheat, yellow rust, brown rust (P. diipena, P. In'IiWfio), black rtist (P. gromtni*); to rye 
the same; to oats, black, crown rust (P. coroniftra); to barley, dwarf rust (P, stmptex), black 
rust, yellow rust. The yellow is the meet destructive in rust years; brown rust att-aoka late. 
Black rust is injurious chiefly in hilly sectiona. In southern part, P. tnoydi* is general and 
injurious. [Through abstr. by Matooschbck in ZeiUchr. Pflantenkr. 210. 1919,] — 
0. Reddick. 

747. JehijS, R. a., and others. I. Control of cotton wilt IL Control of cotton anthrac- 
nose and Improvement of cotton. Bull. North Carolina Dept. Agric. 4P (Supplem.) 5-28. 
Fig. t~dt und t-S. 1920. — The first part of this report contains the results of field demonstra- 
tions in several counties of the Coastal Plain section of North Carolina, in the control of 
cotton wilt. Dixie Wilt Resistant cotton was successfully grown on infested lands in this 
section. The report* furthermore, includes data on the known distribution of wilt in North 
Carolina and factors favoring its prevalence and spread. — The second part deals with demon- 
strations of the value in cotton anthracnosc control, of the selection of disease free seed 
and improvement through breeding of these selected strains. Cleveland Big Boll and Dixie 
Wilt Resistant cotton were employed. — R. A. JehU. 

748. Kroot, Webster S. Common dlaeates of celery. New Jersey Agric. Exp. Sia. 
Girc. 112. tip. 1919- 

749. McCulloch, Lucia. Baaal glumerot of wheat. Jour. Agric. Res. 18 : 543-561. 
PI. 6i-iS. 1920.— This disease is widespread in U. 8. A. -and occurs on leaf, head and grain 
(>f wheat (Tnh'cum). A dull, brownish black area appears at the base of the glumes, involving 
usually only the lower third but at times extends over nearly the whole surface. Sometimes 
the discoloration is on the inner surface of the glume. Dissection of afTected spikelcts shows 
more evidence of disease on the inner surfaces than on the otiter. The grains inclosed in dis- 
eased glumes vary from nearly perfect to ones in which the germ end varies in color from a 
slight brown to charcoal black. — The disease is caused by Jiitrlr.rium alrofacirn» n. sp., for 
which a technical description is presented. The parasite is a white, polnr-flagclla1e<l ro<l 
producing green fluorescence in ordinary culture nie<lia. Group number, 221.2322123. — 
Artificial infections were secured on leaf and head, the inctibation period being about four 
days. — D. Reddick. 

750. Merino, G. Bud-rot. Philippine Agric. Rev, 12*: 92-90. 4 pi- 1919. — A brief 
compilation of data on the budrot of the coconut palm. — E. D. ^ferrill. 

751. Moore, J. C. Experiments with parasite fungus on the cacao tbrlps. Report on 
the Agricultural Department, Grenada, 1917-18. Imperial Department of Agriculture, 
Barbados. 1918. — Spraying experiments on thrips infesting cacao trees with cultures of the 
fungus 5porolric/ium globutifcrum, parasitic on Hcliothripe rubrocinelrie, Oiard., are here 
noted. Although carried out under difiSculties, the following points have been demonstrated : 
(1) The fungus was readily distributed amongst thrips in the field; (2) Under favourable 
conditions of atmospheric humidity the fungus caused death of large numbers of both young 
and adult thrips on the inoculated trees; (3) The fungus spread by natural agencies to trees 
outside the inoculated area. Several considerations of practical importance remain to be 
determined. — J, S. Dash. 


752. Moboenthaleb, Otto, tlber die MUcroflori des normalen tind muffigen Getreldet. 
(Uicroflora of and of musty grain.] Landw. Jabrb. Schweiz. 32 : 551-571. 1018. — 

Healthy grain sown in plates shows chiefly bacteria, especially Bact. h^bicoln, and no fungi. 
Musty grain yields many fungous thalli and few bacteria. Penicillia are abundant but are 
not responsible for the odor. What organism does impart the characteristic odor was not 
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determined.— Miiity grain intended fcM* humen eoneumption should be washed thoroughly 
and the hght grains skinned off. (Through abst. by Matouscbeck in Zeitsehr. Pflanienkr. 
29: 203-2M. Rtddiek. 

753. MOlleb, K. Die Beklnqifang der Rebei^eronosporB each der Tnlrohatton-Kalfn 
d^methode. (Contr^ of gr^w downy mildew by tlw Incnbatton-perlod method.) Jahresber. 
Vcrcinig. Angew. Bot. ld:21'28. 1918.— Based on the investigations of IsTvimrrx and coworicen 
regarding the relation between incubation period and outbreaks of Plaxmopara^ and telluric 
conditions. Experimental trials made in Baden show that dates of outbreaks can be forecast 
with sufficient certainty to give growers warning in time to make protective treatments. 
(Through abst. by Seeliorb in Zeitsehr. Ffianzenkr. 29: 206. 1910.} — D. lUddiek. 

754. Nowell, W. Bracket fungi of lime trees and the critical period In the development 

of young lime trees. Report on the Agricultural Department, Dominica, 1917-18. 11-14. 
Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919. — The author, as Mycologist to the 
Imperial Departmeot of Agriculture, reports on the prevalence of smaller fungi, of which Nec^ 
Iria and spp. arc the most noticeable, on the dead branches of lime trees. While 

functioning mostly as saprophytes, these fungi may, in certain t)rpe8 of cases, become weak 
parasites affecting principal^ the wood. Interesting suggestions are given on the treatment 
of lime trees during the critical i>criod of their development. — J. S. Doth. 

755. Paine, S. Cl., a.ndW. F. Bewlet. “Stripe” disease of tomatoes. Jour. Ministry 
Agric. (ireat Britain 26: 998-1000. 1920.— brief popular account is given of “stripe” disease 
of tomatoes occurring chiedy in greenhouses, caus^ by a bacillus closely related to, if not 
identical with, Bacillua foMyrt. The disease affects the tissues of the stems, leaves, and 
fruits which become stained a dark brown color. Suggested preventive and remedial measures 
consist in avoiding seed from fntit grown in an infected area, in disinfection of the soil where 
an attack has occurred, in using a balanced fertilizer, in using care in pruning the plants, and 
in altering the temperature and humidity to favor a more hardy development of the plants.— 
M. B. McKay. 

756. Paine, Sydney (»., a.nd W. F. Bewley. Studies In bacteriosls, IV. — “Stripe” 
disease of tomato. Ann. .Appl. Biol. 6: 183 202. PI. 8-9, 5 fig. 1919.— The symiptoms appear 
as brown to Idnck sunken areas or stripes on the stem, as yellow to brown blotches on the 
leaves, as brown sunken patches on the fruit, and as brown discoloration of the root cortex. 
Infection appears usually to take place underground, but the disease moy be spread from 
plant to plant above ground. A soft rapid growth of the plants renders them more suscep* 
tihle to attack. — .l/arr(»«/)orium ao/unt may occur as a sapro^yte on the lesions. — Lesions 
occur aUo in the pith and cortex. The disease is assigned to a bacterial growth which advances 
from the root up the stem in the pith, and works outw’ard, causing swelling and browning 
of the cell walls as it passes to the exterior, then spreads upward in the outer cortical layers 
and epidermis. — Bacteriolysis apparently may occur in the plant tissue, since some diseased 
spots seemed to be .sterile. — The organism is described, and appears to be identical with 
Bacillus Inihyri, differing only in a slightly higher resistance to heat and apparently greater 
ability to reduce nitrates. — An organism apparently identical with AplanobacUr michiganense 
was also isolated from affected plants, but did not reproduce the disease. [See also next fol- 
lowing Entry, 757.]— (7. R. Bnby. 

757. Paine, .Sydney G., and H. Stansfield. Studies in Bacteriosls HI. — A bacterial 
leaf-spot disease of Protea cynaroldes, exhlbltlBg a host reaction of possibly bacteriolytic nature. 
.\nn. Appl. Biol. 6:27-29. PI. i,fi 9 . 9-6. 1919. — The disease is characterised by dome-shaped 
reddish-brown blisters or by sunken spots on the leaves. — The host cells are thought to be able 
to kill and perhaps dissolve the bacteria. There is production of a resin-Uke substance in 
which the bacteria become imbedded. The host cells become disorganized. A red pigment 
allied to phloro-tannin red was produced in the spots. — The parasite w'os isolated from but 
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few of the spots. Infection experiments proved the pathogenicity of the orfanian^ isolated. 
— PgfudotnoTias proteamaeulans n. sp. U given as the cause of the disease. IGroup number is 
221.1313023.) ISee abo next preceding Kntry, 756.) — O’, Bitbif. 

758, Fetch, T. Rubber diseases. Tropic. Agriculturist 52: 27-^. 1919.— The red 
root disease (Porta hypobrunMc) occurs in Ceylon and Java, in limited areas. The identifi- 
cation of the disease is somewhat difficult but is unmistakable in young trees, where the top 
root bears external mycelium which forms stout, red strands which sometimes unite into a 
continuous red sheet. Internally the strands are white. I'hc mycelium turns brown and 
finally btack with age. The diseased wood of young trees is somewhat soft and friable and per- 
meated with red sheets which often follow the annual rings. In older trees the entire myce- 
lium may be black. — The disease spreads largely from decaying stumps and logs of trees killed 
by the fungus. It is held somea'hat in check by the careful removal of all felled trees and 
old stumps including all diseased lateral roots. — White stem blight and top canker are 
described briefly.— 5- <». tViffgans. 

759. Rausbottoii, J. K. Experiments on the control of narcissus eelworm In the field. 
Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc, 44:68-72. Fty. t8, 19. 1919. — Three series of experiments for the 
control of Tylenchut dev<ulatrix are reported. Applicaitims of sulphate of potash alone and 
in combination with sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate and bone meal did not decrease 
the attacks. The same was true when various chemicals were applied to the soil. Following 
an affected crop of narcissus, r^'c, oats, clover, lucerne peas, broa4i beans, rye grass, onions, 
wheat, chives, buckwheat, and potatoes were planted, of which only onions become infested. 
—J. K. Skato. 


760. Reinkiko, O. A. Host Index of diseases of economic plants In the Philippines. 
Philippine Agric. 8: 38-54. 1919. — A host index is presented, showing diseases of about one 
hundred economic plants in the Philippines. The hosts are arranged alphabetically, and 
under each host are given the organisms (fungi and bacteria) associated with it and the names 
of the diseases. In addition to known parasitic forms, saprophytic organisms arc included. 

F. Trdcase. 

761. Robson, R. Root-knot disease of tomatoes. Jour. Roy. lloitic, Roc. 44: 31-67. 
Fig. H~17. 1919. — Root-knot of tomatoes (//«fcro<icro radifu-vln) was controlled by apjily- 
ing I, OCX) pounds cyanide of sodium (or of potassium) per acre to the subsoil. The application 
of 300 pounds of mercuric chloride also controlled the nematode. The coat of treatment in 
any of the above methods was approximately per acre. No deleterious effect upon the 
growing crops was noted as a result of applying the al)ove compounds at the rates per acre 
given. Mercuric chloride applied at the rale of 775 pounds per acre had a decided stunting 
effect. — H. A. Jows. 

762. Rosenbaoh, J., and Charles E. Sando. Correlation between size of the fruit and 
the resistance of the tomato skin to puncture and Its relation to infection with Macrosporlum 
tomato Cooke. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7 : 78-82. 1920. — As tomatoes grow larger, their resistance 
to infection by Maerotporium tomato greatly increases. This difTcrenee in immunity is appar- 
ently not due to chemical differences between young and old fruit. Infection may be obtained 
with fruits of all degrees of maturity when the skin is injured or removed previous to infec- 
tion. Stomata or other natural openings in the skin are abscift. As the fruit develops, the 
^'uticle increases markedly in thickness. Authors show that coincidently with this, the skin 
of the fruit becomes more resistant to mechanical puncture with a needle. They suggest 
that ability to resist infection may be due to the ability of the skin to resist puncture by the 
fungous filament, — E. W. Sinnott, 

763. Ruhbold, Cabouke. The Injection of chemicals Into chestnut trees. Amer. Jour. 
Bot. 7: 1-20. 7 fiy. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 964. 
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764. IlcuBOLD, Caroline. Effect on cheetnoU o( cttbetences injected Into their tnmks. 
Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 45-60. f -pi. 1920. — See Bot. Abets. 5» Entry 966. 

766. Sr'HANDER, ANi> Eritz Krausb. Die Krenkhelten nnd ScbftdUnge der Srbse. 
(Disessei sod Insect pests of pees.| FlugbL Abt. Pflanzenkr. Kaiser Wilbehns-lnei. Landw. 
Broraberji 29-30.— July, 1918. 

706. HchrOder, P. Ein flscher Hezenbesen. {A flat witches' broom.] Mitt. Deutsch. 
Ilendrol. Gescll. 1916:290. / pi. 1918.— (hi a spruce tree, 35 years old, growing at Hohen* 
Luckow (Mecklenburg) there is a broom 1.45 m. acroas and flat in form. (Throu^ absts. by 
.M ATOUSCHECK in Zeitschr. Pflanzenkr. 29: 200. 1919.] — D. Rtddick. 

767. Bpeare, a. T. Further studies of Sorosporella uvella, a fungous parasite of noctuld 
larvae. Jour. .4gric. Res. 18: 399-439. PI. St-66. 1920. — 8m Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 684. 

708. Spieckbruann. Schldigung der Knlturpflanzen durch zn hohen Sluregehalt des 
Bodens. (Injury to cultivated plants through too hlghacldltyof soil.] Landw. Zeitg. Westfalen 
u. Lippo 1918: 255-256. 1918.— iSuperphosphate and sulfate of ammonia had to be used for 
fertilizer instead of the customary Thomas slag and nitrate of soda. Rye, oats and potatoes 
showed injury. The soil was found high in acidity and the lime content greatly reduced. 
(Through abstr. by Matoqschek in Zeitschr. Pflanzenkr. 29: 198. 1919.) — D. Reddick. 

769. Stevbnb, H. E. Citrus scab. Florida Grower 2P: 9. 1930.— Description and 

etiology of the disease with recommendations for control by spraying.— /f. R. Fulton. 

770. UzBL, H. Rotfiule der Zuckerrflbe. (Red rot of sugar beet.) Zeitschr. Zuokerind. 
Bohmen 43: 138-139. 1918. — Red rot (Rhizoctonia violacea) occurs mostly in wet fields. Dis- 
eased plants should be removed ami destroyed. Land should be drained and quick lime 
worked in. It should not be planted to sugar beet, fodder beet, alfalfa, red clover, serradells, 
potato, asparagus, or fennochio as these plants are attacked by the fungus. Mycelium from 
rotten beets passes with wash water to compost and back to land. Mycelium also may winter 
in the wash tanks. Rotten beets can not be used for feeding as the fungus persists in manure. 
(Through abstr. by Matouschek in Zeitschr. Pflanzenkr. 29: 213. 1019.] — D. Reddick. 

771. ViNCENS, F. Maladies de rH^vda dues an Diplodla. [Diseases of Hevea due to 
Dlptodla.] Bull. Agric. Inst. 8ci. Saigon 1 : 321-329. 1919. — A general discussion of diseases 
of flef'fia caused by IXplodia, with preventive treatment and remedies. — E. D. Merrill. 

772. Winston, J. R., and W. W. Yothers. Bordeaiuc-oil emulsion. Florida Grower 
23*: 9. Jan. 18, 1920. — Directions are given for combining Bordeaux mixture and oil emul- 
sions. Experimental results arc reported of the successful use of this combination spray 
against certain insects and fungous diseases of citrus. — H. R. Fulton. 

773. Wormald, it. A phytophthora rot of pears and apples. Ann. Appl. Biol. 6: 89-100. 
/*/. 5, t fig. 1919. — Phytophthora cartorum was obtained from pears and apples in England. 
The fruit often fell prematurely. Inoculation experiments demonstrated the pathogenicity 
of the fungus. In one case after inoculation the hypbae were found to invade the seeds of 
pear. One experiment suggasted that zoMpores might cause infection through the uninjured 
skin of the pear. — The sporangia germinated cither by germ tubes directly, by zoospores 
which escaped rapidly with the hyaline plug of tbe sporangium forming a vesicle around them 
at first, or by production of germ tubes by tbe loospores within the sporangium. — The soo- 
sporea appeared to utilise the anterior cilium as the organ of locomotion. — Oospores were 
found. Measurements are given of the various spores and sporangia. — The fungus obtained 
from either apple or pear would rot both fruits. — Sanitation and spraying are suggested as 
control measures. — (7. R. Bieby. 
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774. ZwEioELT, Fritz. Biotoglieho Stadlon as BUttliusen uad Ihnn Wtrtspfi«iiz«n. 
[BloloEicil studies of aphides and their host plants.} Verhandl. Zont.-Bot. Geselh Wien 68: 
lii-142. 4 fig-. 1918.— Part 1. Meehanies of sap extraction by aphides. Part *2. Anatomy 
and etiolt^- of aphis RalU and the r61© of the plant in formation of roll galls. Part 3. KAle 
of the insect in formation of galls. (Through abstr. by Matou«i*hek in Zeitschr. Pflantonkr. 
29: 217-219. 1919.P-/). Reddick. 

PHARMACOGNOSY AND PHARMACEUTICAt BOTANY 

Heber W. Yoosokex, P'ditor 

775. Albbbtus, Halvar. Bldrag till klnnedom om hespertdlnliknande kropparsfdre- 
Immst tnom famlljeo Lablatae. (Contrlfautlon to the knowledge of the occurrence of Hesperldin- 
like bodes In the family Labiatae.] Svensk. Farm. Tidakr. 21: 609. 1919.— A roicroacupio 
study was made of ^hc stems, leaves, and in some cases the flowers of over 100 members of the 
family Labiatae for the presence of hesperidin-like bodies. When found, their solubility in 
caustic soda solution, concentrated sulphuric acid, concentrated ammonia and chloral hydrate 
was determined. — A. M. Hjorl. 

776. Akovtuodr. Production of Pyrethnim flowers In Japan. Sol. Amer. Supplem. 88: 
305. 1919. (From Commerce Reports.)— A short article on the growing of CArysenlftsmufn 
parthenium, with cost and production statistics. — Ch/u. H. Otis. 

777. Anonymous. Why the castor-oil plant Is called Palma Chilstt. $ci. Amor. Supplem. 
88:376. 1919, 

778. Babe, and Teodoro Cabrera. Clltorlna, nuero reactlvo Indlcador do acldot 
y alealls. (Clltorlna, a new chemical Indicator.) Revist. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 537-639. 
t Jig. 1919. — The name “Clitorina” is given to an indicator made by extracting with 95 per 
cent alcohol the coloring in.attcr from the flowers of a double hl\jc variety of butterfly pea, 
ClUoria ternaiea L. This was found to be superior to plicnolphllialein for detecting minute 
adulterations of milk with potash .solutions. It was also found to be superior to phcnol- 
phthalein and tincture of cochineal os an indicator in some other reactions.— F. Biodpell. 

779. Ballarp. C. W. The Identlflcatioa of gums by the pbenylhydrazlae reaction. Joun 
Amer. Pharm. .Vssoc. 9; 31-3S. Fig. l-tS. 1920.— Author has made a study of the character 
of the ozazones pre]KKr>d from different drugs as althaea, peach kernels, sassafras pith, brown 
mustard, yellow nmsiurd. elm bark, apricot kernels, tragacantb, acacia, quince seed, linseed, 
indian gum, and bitter almond kernels. Method of application of test is given with sketches 
and description of the ozazoncs from the various drugs.— Anton Hogntady Jr. 

iSO. Beal, George D., AxnTnouAS S. Hamilton. The '*Shalclng-out'’ method for the 
quantltatlTe estimation of alkaloids. U. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 9; 9-15. 1920. — I^ead 
acetate when used as a clarifier for alkaloidal extracts has no harmful effect upon the extrac- 
tion of the alkaloid by immiscible solvents, and that the addition of sodium chloride after 
clarification increases the quautity of alkaloid removed at a single extraction. Employing 
the use of amyl alcohol for morphine determinations a residue of anhydrous morphine could 
be obtained. — ArUon Hogetad, Jr. 

781. Bbatu, O. A. The chemical examination of three species of larkspur. Wyoming 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 120:55-88. Pl.l-ii,4fig. 1919.— A bulletin in four parts, dealing with 
the poisonous properties of the three species, DeXjfiiinium barbegi, D. glaucescene, and D. 
geyeri. Part 1 is general in its scope, dealing with the distribution, a review of the literature, 
losses to stock, toxicity aa effected by age, acidity, seasonal variations of the poisons, charac- 
teristic symptoms. Fart 2 deals with the experimental methods employed including the 
determination of the crude alkaloids, preparation and properties of water extracts, and the 
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extractive value of the eolveote. Part 3 deate with the ebemieal analj'sts of the three species 
at differeift growth stages aod of the priacipai organs of the plant at each stage. Part 4 
deals with the method of treatment for Larkspur poisoning. A btbUography of the worics 
cited is given at the end <rf the article.— James P. Poole. 

732. BerrtuEV, A. Gewfirxe und Gewarz'Ersatz Un Krl^. [Spices and ^ce snbstl- 
tntes in war.[ Zcitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs- a. Genussmittel 38: 24-33. 1919. — Current 
prices of spices and substitutes and composition of latter which include cauliflower-, cabbage-, 
celery- and mushroom^ztracta, cinnamon, lemon, almond, and caraway oils, and synthetic 
bensaldehyde and vanilla. Many substitutes found fraudulent. — H. G. Barbour. ' 

783. Bqc, U. £. Dellcste test for strychnine. Jour. Assoc. OfBcial Agric. Chem. 3: 
103. 1010. — Metho<l of making the test is given. — P. XI. Schertz. 

784. Burqdk, L’\Bod F.-X. L'ldentttd du Poglns. [The Identity of Poglus.} Le Natur- 
alisto Canadien 46: 145^-148. Jan., 1920. — The author criticises the detemlinatioD of the spe- 
cies by FnkRE MAarB-VicroniN in the previous monthly issue. He closes an interesting dis- 
cussion by the presentation of evidence that the Indians of the region (the Hurons of Lorettcl 
have actually been calling no less than three species of the UmbeUiferae by the same name, 
"Poglus, ’’—namely, Archangelica airopurpurea, Liguslicum sp.? and HeracUum sp.T He 
thinks that Archangclicn is most likely the beneficial species for influensa. (See also Bot. 
Absta. 3, Entry 811. 1— .1. //. MacKay. 

78.3. Ch.^lubrs, D. F. Report on the operations of the Department of Agriculture. 
Burma. 1919: 1-15. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 11. 

780. Clair, I(. \V. Scottish Chamomiles. Chem. and Druggist 91: 1312. 1919.— .t 
comparison between the dried flowers of the ‘‘single-flowered” variety of Antkemiz no6rfi>, 
known as Scottish chamomile, and the “double-flowered” variety of the same plant, known 
as English chamomile. The Scottish (’hamomilc, formerly cultivated to a considerable extent 
in the Decside district of Scotland is more bitter and aromatic than the "double-flowered” 
variety ami of greater valuo as an internal tonic medicine. The “double-floa’ered” variety 
wiifl not obtained by ordinary cultivation from the “single-flowered” type, but by collecting 
seed from “sport” plants, and by a careful process of selection from these deviating forms 
a strain which retained the habit of producing ‘wlouble flowers” was obtained. The Scottish 
chamomile is used but slightly ouf.’iidc of .'Scotland.— A’. .V. Gathcrcoal. 

787. Clkvknokr, JosKni F., axd C'i.are Oi.i.v Ewin-o. Partial analyscB of 330 American 
crude drugs. Jour. Aincr. Phann. .-Xssoc. 8: 1010-1029. 1919.— The examinations of these 
330 crude <lrugs include scientific and trn<!c names, part employed, color of powder, total 
and acid-insoluble ash; total, and volatile ether extracts (with colors and odors); and genera) 
remarks as to cleanliness of sample. |Sec abonext following Entry, 7SS.]~ Anton Hogstad. Jr. 

788. CLevr.N'qRB, Joseph F., and Clare Ou.v Kw'i.xo. Partial analyses of 330 American 
crude drugs. Jour. Araer. I’harm. Assoc. 9: 15-30. 1920. — Conclusion of article from Ibid. 
8: 1029. 1910. [See also next preceding Entry, 787.] — .Infoa Ilogstad, Jr. 

789. CtTSHNY, ARTBtm R. 'The properties of optical Isomers from the blolt^cal side. 
Pharm. Jour. 103; 483. 1919,— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 879. 

790. Dusskl, G. B. Kort overzlcbt over den Landbouw op Curasao. [A abort sunwy of 
the agriculture on Cursfao.} Phann. Wcekblad 56: 1312-1514. 1919. — Most of the Curasao 
.Aloes comes from the Island of .Aruba, but large areas are cultivated on Curasao and Bonaire. 
The cultivation and propagation is very easy and mex:pensive. The cuttings of old plants 
are set in rows al)OUt 0.3 m. apart, when in due time a short stem and rosettes of leaves will 
be produced, and, after the rains, a flowering stem, which divides into two or more branches. 
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develop*. In the dry seeson the leave* are cut off and placed in a V>ehaped container slanting 
OD <me side in order to allow the juice to drain. This is collected in eqipty coal-oM cans and 
the eont^t* ot the cans i* then transferred to large coi)(«r kettle* in which the juice is con- 
eentratcd to the draired consistence; it is then run into paper lined petroleum boxes or into 
gourds. The plant, which prefer* a dry, chalky soil, yield* aloe* for about 12 ^'ears; after 
this time it has to be dug up and the soil ia properly manured and replanted.— jV. JS’n^lAordt. 

791. Escobas, Romt:u>. La Clcuta. [Clcota.] Agricultor Mcxicano 3d: 6-8. 1920. 
Clescription of the plant of water hemlock (Ctcula sp.), symi>tom9 of the poisoning induced 
in sheep, and methods of eradicating the plant.— JoAn A. Stnrtufon. 

792. Ewe, Georoe E. Chinese cantharides. iMylabrls ClchorlL] A worthy candidate 
for admission to the U. S. P. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 9: 257-263. 1020.— Upon experiment 
tation, employing a series of physiological test* on horses, it was found that .Vy/aftri* CicAoni 
has a vesicating and rubefacient power equal to the U. 8. P. varieties. The eantharidin 
rontent on the average wna found to be 50 per cent greater than the U. 8. P. varieties. 
Author also states that the mutertal is cheaper and more available at the present timo. — Anton 
IIos;fiiad, Jr. 

703. Ewe, Geokoe E. The assay of calabar beans and Its preparatlonB. Jour. Amer. 
Phann. Assoc. 8: 1006-1009. 1919. — Author was unable to obtain satisfactory results wltl> 
the present U. S. P. method for the .assay of calabar beans and its preparations. He believes 
the loss to be due partly to incomplete cxiraetion and partly to decomposition of alkaloids 
by numerous manipulations and vigorous heating treatments and by long exposure to light 
require<l in carrying out the process. Methods of the writer am given for the assay of the 
drug and its preparations.— A«/on HogstaJ, Jr. 

794. Ewing, C. O. White pine bark adulterated with elm bark. Jour. Amer. Pharm. 
.\ssoc. 9: 253. 1920.— Upon examination a shipment of white pino bark collected in Michigan 
was found to contsun elm bark. The outer part of the bale, to the depth of about 1 foot, con> 
sisted almost entirely of the rossed outer bark of IHmus fulva . — Awfou Hogstad, Jr. 

795. r.wiNo, Clare Oun, and Arno Vieiiorver. Aclddnsoluble ash standards for 
crude drugs. Jour. Amor. Pharm. Assoc. 8 : 725-730. 1919. — Upon reviewing the analyses 
of n considerable number of domestic and imported cnulc dnigs with regard to their content 
of a-sh and acid-insoluble ash, authors noted in a number of instances where a striking dis- 
crepancy occurred between the general run of analyses and the U. S, P. am! N. F. standards. 
The authors suggest, as an expression of their |)ersonal opinion that an extension of oah 
standards including limits for acid-insolublc ash would be very much preferable to present 
standards and that it should not only be included in the U. 8. P. but should be extended. 
The authors then discuss the question of ash content.s of several drugs, namely aaafoctida, 
Hydrastis, hyoscyamus, mustard, rhubarb and sassafras, emphasizing the need of acid- 
insoluble ash standards. Simple method of writers included for determining acid-insoluble 
ash content . — Anton Ilogstati, Jr. 

796. Farwell, Ouver .A. Cramp bark, blgfabush cranberry. The Druggist 2: 13. 
1920. — It has been known since 1913 that the commercial Osmp Hark i* the product of Acer 
fpicatxim Lam. and not the true Viburnum Oyulu$ var. ameTicanum, Mill, as required in the 
National Formulary aud as stated in the text books. Farwell now produces evidence to show 
that a* long ago as iS70 the Acer bark had displaced the true Viburnum bark. — Wm. B. Day. 

797. Fisblock, W. C. Bay leaves fPlmenta acrls). Report on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Tortola, 1917-18, 6. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919. — A ref- 
erence i* made here to the existence of "false” or bad varieties of the bay tree whose leaves 
yield an oil of inferior quality for making bay mm. — J. S. Da^h. 
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708. Fvckcu, iiARur B. S«Tlew of the drug market. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Aeeoe. 8: 
8U^44. 1019. — A general diacuesioa of the effect of (he signing of the Armistice on the drug 
market. Writer states that the general tendency of American crude drugs has been to greatly 
advance in price since the s%ning of the Armistice and that this tendency wilt continue for 
the next several months. Chemicals have a tendency to decline and European crude drugs 
will be obtainable at lower prices as soon as they can finance shipments and transportation 
can be arranged.— Anton Hogtiad, Jr. 

799. Fdllbb, H. C. Report on alkaloids. Jour. Assoc. Official Agrie. Cbem. 3: 188-193. 
1919. —It is recommended that in conducting assays for strychnine, reliance be placed on a 
gravimetric determination and not on a determination obtained by volumetric means.— 
F. M. Sekerli. 


800. Gaturrcoai., E. N. The permaneDcj and deterioration of some v^etable drugs 
twenty>flve rears of age. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 711-716. 1919.— Examination of some 
144 crude drugs which were prepared some twenty-five years ago and which had been kepi in 
glass-atoppercd bottles, showed that most of the drugs were very well preserved and which com- 
pared with the present U. S. P. and N. F. requirements. Among the drugs much depreciated 
were Orange and Lemon peels, l^hiatae herbs and a number of leaf drugs (Buchu, Boneset, 
(’oltsfoot, WjtchhascI, Matico, Gaultheria, and probably Pilocarpus ). — Anton Hogitad, Jr. 

HOI. GKcto-SMiTB, R. The germicidal activity of the Eucalyptus oils. Part I. Proc, 
Lipnean Soc. New South Wales 44: Ti~92. Fig. t. 1919.— Eucalyptus oil as listed in Materia 
.Modica is from E. globulua. Many oils of other origin are sold under this name. The Baker 
ami Smith classification of oils is followed in these tests to determine the toxic effect of 40 
to 50 specimens of crude and refined oils. E. polybraelea (Blue Mallee), E. cinerea (Argyle 
a(»ple), B. auatraliana (Narrow-leaf peppermint), and E. divea (Broad-leaf peppermint) are 
at present the chief sources of commercial oils in New South Wales. The test-organisms 
employed to determine the toxicity of the oils were ^^icroe^>cc■ti.a aureus and Bac. colx communis 
from scrum suspenaions. The activity and quality of the oil was found to vary strikingly 
even within the same tree and also with different specimens of a species. It was affected by 
rtUitude and growth conditions in general. On the whole these oils had lower toxicity than 
phenol. The results of the tests are given in nine tables. The main constituents seemed 
relatively insignificant with reference to toxic action. Bactericidal power was proportional 
to the acidity of the oil and assisted by although not caused by it alone. The iodide reaction 
was no criterion as to the germicidal value of the oils. The vapors of the oils bad decided 
bacterial action. — Eioxse Gerry. 

802. Griebbl, C., aso A. SraArER. Thymus Serpyllum L. als Majoraapulververfil- 
schung. [Wild thyme as imitation marjenun powder.) Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs- u. 
(lonussmittel 38: 141-145. 1019. — The chief rooiyihological characteristics of marjoram and 
of wild and common thyme arc compared. — H. G. Barbour. 

803. Oriwmr, C. Altes and ITeues ueber Capsella Bursa pastoris. Mltthellung aus dem 
InsUtut fuer angeswaudte Botanlk. [Old and new facts about capsella bursa pastoris. Com- 
munication from the Institute for applied botany.) Pharm. Zentralhallc Deutschland 60: 
237-242, 248-251. 1919, — Shepherd's purse has been used since times immemorial as a borne 
remedy, as diuretic and antipyretic. Recent investigations have shown that the drug poa- 
.sesses strongly hemostyptic properties and c-an be used ns a substitute for the high-priced 
and in Germany unobtainable golden seal. The chemistry of the drug is still to be investi- 
gated but the medicinal value seems to be partly due to mustard oil which is present in all 
parts of the plant, but especially in the seeds.— Engelhardt. 

S04. GriiiUN, P. (Rev. ofrBnaNNE, P. fitudeanatomJque de la famllle dee fpacrideea. 
(Anahmic study of the family Spacrideae.) Th^ Doct. Univ. Pharm. Toulouse. Siip. IIS 
1919.) Bull. Sci. Pharm. 26:533. 1919. — The author describes the anatomic structure of 
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the bnnchM and leayes of 28 memben of the family EpatridM*. The Epacrid^ae appear to 
take in Oceania the place which the Brieaetat, to which they are nearly retatAl, take in 
South Africa. — H. Engelhardl. 

SM. GtriRiK, P. [Rev. of: Bergkb, MARiB-GaaTos'. fitude orsanographlquei anatom- 
tqiM et {diarmacolofiqtte de la famllle des TunUncdes. (Organo^phic, anatomic and pharma- 
cok^c itndy of the family Tumenceae.) i70 p., SS pi. Bigot Frirea: Paria, 1919.] Bull. 
Sci. Pharm. 28: 533. 1919. — The six genera of the family Turncraeeae can easily be distin- 
guished from each other by their anatomic structure. The author believes that the Tumer- 
aceae nfust be considered as a special family, but if taken away from the Bixaeeae, they should 
be counted to the family Passiflorae. The author further deals with the metlicinal use of the 
members of this family, and especially of that of damiana (Turnera aidirodisiaca) and with 
the various substitutes offered for this drug. — Jf. EfiffflAnrtit. 

906. Hart, Fanchok. A microscopical method for the quantitative determination of 
ratable adulterants. Jour. Amor. Pharm. Assoc. 8 : 10Ct2-1031. 1919. — The areas of the va- 
rious tissues present are totalled by the aid of an ocular nucromeler used in conjunction with 
a stage micrometer and from these 6gurea the nulh<»r calcuhites the j>crcpntngo of impurities. 
The author gives method of examination for bUtek popper :KlulltTntc<l with pepper shells and 
checks results obtained by measuring the shells and powdered kernel portions in a 10 minim 
graduate-— A«fon Hogslad, Jr. 

907. Uatohbr, Robkrt \. Standardixatlon of digitalis. A preliminary report. Jour. 
.Vmer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 913-914. 1919. —The author rci«or(8 the results «>btained by separ- 
ating the principles of Digitalis into twt) groups, nninely, the ehlorofc)nn-8r)luhlo fraction and 
the water-soluble fraction. The ehloroform-soluble fraction svits foun<l to bo more readily 
absorbed and more lasting in its cfTccts while the water-soluble fraction being more actively 
emetic. .Author believes that Digitalis should be assaye*! in reference to the ehloroform- 
soluble fraction and that this fraction may he nnade available for intravenous tisc, since it 
mixes perfectly with water. — Anton flipgalaJ, Jr. 

90S. Jones, J. Bayoll. Report on the Agricultural Dej>arlinent, Dtuninica, 1918-19: .A: 
Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barba^los. 1019. — Two fliimplcs of oil from varieties 
of Pimenla acrij<, namely Bois d’Indc and Bois dTnde (’itronelle, grown in Dominica, are 
reported on. The latter variety contains a smaller percim1;<ge of I’lienols, nn<l has a strong 
odour of citral, and the suggestion is made that it may have sojne commercial value in the 
manufacture of toilet preparations. — J. S. Dank. 

809. Jones, J. Camphor. Report on the Agricultural Dejjartmont, Dominica, 1918-19: 
•5-7. Imperial Department of , Agriculture, Barbiulos. 1919. — Results of distillations of 
leaves, twigs and prunings from three plots showe^l that two of them were of true camphor 
trees, yielding both camphor and oil, while the other was not, the material from it producing 
oil only. — J. S. Dash. 

810. Keenan, G.L. The microscopical Identification of mowrah meal (Bassla) In Insecti- 
cides. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 9: 144-147. Fig. IS. 1920.— In the examination of prod- 
ucts designated as ant and worm erodicators, author detected the presence of mowrah meal, 
which he states resembles cocoa powder in general appearance. The powder consists largely 
of the powdered cotyledons and occasional fragments of 8ee<l coat. Chloral hydrate reveals 
the presence of yellowish-brown masses occurring separately as isolated fragments and also 
in characteristic group arrangement. The uses of mowrah meal and a morphological 
description of Bassia lali folia are also included. With bibliography . — Anion Hogslad, Jr. 

811. Mabie-Victohin, Fh. desE. C. L'identlti duPoglus (Heracleum Untatum, Michx), 
(The IdentiCyof Pogltis of the Hurons of Lorette.] Le Naturaliste Canodien 46: 121-124. Dec., 
1919.— The Indians (Hurons) of Lorette, Province of Quebec, have been using the root of 
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with wonderful sueceM Agaiost epidemic influenza. M . l' Abbe F.-X. Bctbque. (Ibid. 
48 : 67-70.* 1016) had identified it with Ano^iea atropurpurea L. (Archanfftlxca atropurpurea 
(L.) Hoflm.;. — The author ^companied by M. Edouard I.auriB riaited Baatien, the loeai 
Imlian chief, who pointed mit a young specimen of Poglia which had not yet its radical 
leaves. The abundant pubescence showed it could not be An{felica. Further examination 
convinced him it was IlerncUum lanatum Michx. (la Berce laineiise). Chief Baatien insisted 
on the powerful febrifuge properties of the plant, and cited extraordinary cases of cures. It 
was believed to be the cause of the protection of the tribe from the epidemic. The Hurons 
collect the root in autumn, and use the infusion. — The author then quotes authorities on 
the properties of llerttcUum, notes itsdistributiem, and describes its appearance and habitat. 
(Hoe also Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 784.J — A. //. MacKay. 

612, Merrill, E. C. Prellmlnaiy study of some of the physical and chemical constants 
of balsam Peru. Jour. Assoc. Official Agric. Chem. 3 ; 104-197. 1910. — The method for the 
determination of the iodine value of cinnamein by Hanus, as at present employed, is unsatis- 
factory and furthennore may be entirely inadequate as an index of the character of pure Peru 
balsam. The employment of such physical constants as viscosity, surface tension, optica] 
rotation and refractumeter observation may prove of value in the final interpretation of the 
character of Peru balsam. — P. M. Scherlt. 

813. Nelsok, £. K. The constitution of capsaicin, the pungent priclple of capsicum. 'XI. 
Jour. Amcr. Chem. Soc. 42: o97-.‘5d9. 1920. 

814. O'Brien’, J. F., and J. P. Sr^roen. Deterioration of high-test American grown 
Digitalis. Jour. Amer. Phann. v\s8oc. S: 914-019. 1919.— .\ssays of the ^ncture and fluid- 
extract of Digitalis made from American-grown Digitalis from tiie state of Washington, 
after being kept for a period of two and one half years, under conditions which closely paral- 
leled those of the average drug store, showed that these preparations did deteriorate and that 
the deterioratiun was practically the same in both preparations. By the guinea pig method 

•the loss in activity was from 330 to 175 per cent, a loss of 47 per cent ; the one hour frog method 
the loss in activity was from 204 to 120 per cent, a loss of 55 per cent; by the cat method the 
los.s in activity was from 250 (o 175 per cent, a loss of 30 per cent. However, all the prepara- 
tions after standing this length of time still retained sufficient activity for them both to be 
considered stan'Iard preparations . — Anion Iloystad, Jr. 

815. Paskrrini, N. Sul potere insettlclda del Pyretbnun clnerarUefolium Trev. coltivato 
a Firenze In coofronto con quello dl aicune altre Asteracee. [A comparison of the Insecticidal 
value of Pyrethrum clnerarUefolium Trev. grown at Florence with other members of the Aster- 

aceae.l Nuovo Gior. Bot. Italiano 26: 3(M5. 1919. — Both as regards rapidity of action and 
effectiveneas Pyrethrum cinernriaf/olium Trev. is superior as an insecticide to other members 
of the Aetcraceae. If ground into a fine powder, the heads, foliage, stems and roots of the 
plant are equally elective; however, the most rapid action is obtained from the heads of the 
plant. — Em$t Artachtragt-r. 

810. Petrie, J. M. The occurrence of methyl laevo-lnosltol la an Australian poisonous 
plant. Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales 43 : 850-867. 8 Jig. 1918. — Heterodendron 
oleae/olium Desf. (Sapindaceae) a large, drought-resistant shrub, endemic to Australia, 
which has been described as a valuable forage plant was suspected of causing fatalities to 
cattle and horacs. It was found to be strongly cyanogenetic. It cemtains the methyl ester 
of laevo-rotary inositol and the method of extraq]lion and characteristics and properties of 
the compound are given in detail. The amount isolated was equivalent to 0.65 per cent o( 
the dried (at 1(X1*C.) leaves. It is not optically isomeric with pinite of Maquenne, which is 
the methyl dextro-inoeitol, possessing a different melting point and optical rotation. It is 
apparently identical with Tanret’s quebrachite and has brnn previously recorded for three 
plants only — A$pidotp*rma qutrbracho (Apocyanceae), JTssea bratilienait (Euphorbiaoeae) 
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»ad Grevitiea robmta (Proteaceae). The occurrence of Ihia ciunpouad is exceodingly rare, in 
contrast to the inactive inositol which exists as a plastic substance in most plantsi //etcru* 
d^ndron also contains a eyanogenetic glucosiile. — Etoisc Gerry. 

S17. PiTTBXosB, Paul S. Preliminary note on a new phaniiaco*<lyiiainic aaiay methods 
Jour. Amer. Phann. Assoc. 8: SSS'dOO. 1919.*— Writer states that the goldfish method is un- 
questionably the simplest so far proposed and can be easily carried out by those not specially 
skilled in the pharmacodynamic art. A tincture of Digitalis should have a minimum lethal 
dose of 2.85 when assayed by this method. Results of the authors experiments are recorded 
as well as details of methods employed including a list of apparatus necessary for the experi- 
ments. — Anion Hogstad, Jr. 

SIS. PiTTENUER, P.\UL S., .<Nu G£oa<;K K. ICwK. The standardization of Ptscidia Ery* 
thrina (Jam^ca dogwood). Amcr. Phann. Jour. 91:575'5S3. Fig. IS. 1919.— Tlio similarity 
between the action of Jamaica dogwood and that of ('annsbis, suggestctl the possibility of 
employing similar ^methods of standardization. The following tentative slandanl was 
a<io])tcd: Fluidextract of Jamaic.a dogwood should be of such- strength that it will proiiuce 
incoordination in dogs in doses of 0.55 mils per kilo weight of animal and should not produce 
incoordination in doses less than 0.5 mils per kilo, the drug being administered by capsule 
after fasting the animal for 12 hours. A series of experiments were conductod to assay Jamaica 
•logwood preporations according to the piscidin content, but on account of the contamination 
with resinous matter it was difficult to obtain the piscidin in a pure state, therefore as the 
authors state wo are without a reliable chemical means of accurate standardising Jamaica 
dogwood preparations, but that they can be accurately standardized by the physiological 
assay method. — .Inton IIognlad, Jr. 

819. Regns, Euma. The Coca de Java. {Javanese coca.) Rul). Sci. Pharm. 26: 407-505. 
1910. -~A detailed study of the cultivation and propagation of the coca tree is given together 
with data on collecting the leaves, the extraction and purification of the alkaloid. The author 
slates that while in South America the leaves of R. bolivianum and R, peruvianum are alto- 
gether used, in the East Indies and especially in Java R. ifprurfnuHm or R. novogranattnae is ' 
cultivated. — fl. Engdhardt. 

820. Robson, W. Bay trees (Plmenta acris). Report on the Agricultural Department, 
-Montserrat, 1917-18: 17. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1910. — A record 
is given of the yield of Bay leaves and oil from a plot for seven consecutive years. Tile results 
of 41 distillations during 1917 are given. From these it was found that the average Phenol 
contentVas 55 per cent, being 5 per cent higher than the average for 1914-10.— J. R. Paah, 

821. Robson, W. Ajowan Plant (Carum coptlcum). Report on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Montserrat, 1917:18: 19-22. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919.— 
Interesting cultural and distillation trials are recorded with this plant. The percentage of 
oil in the seed was found to be 3, while the per cent Thymol in the oil is given as 40 to 45. — 
J. S. Dash. 

822. Robson, W. American horsemint (Monarda punctata). Report on the Agricultural 
Department, Montserrat, 1917-18 : 22-23. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 
1919. — Small trials with this plant gave satisfactory results, the oil obtained from distillation 
contaming about 44 per cent by weight of Thymol. — J. R. Dash. 

823. Rows, L. W. Maintaining frogs for tost purposes. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8 : 
928-^. 1 fig. 1919.— A description witfc sketch of a tank for maintaining frogs for test 
purposes . — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

Sii. Rowe, L. W. Digitalis standardization. A consideration of certain methods of 
Wokflcal asasy. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8 : 900-912. 1919.— Experiments were performed, 
to determine whether any relationship exists between the results of assays by the cat 
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and frog methods; second, to determine the aceoracy of the eat method and third to snggrst 
(M»rtam modifications of the method, in order to make it more practical for cmnmereial asaa; 
work. Sufficient data was not obtained with cats to absolutely prove that they are as uaaatis. 
factory as doqjk but frcen data reported indicates that there is no real consistent betwe«D 
the results obtained when using cat and thoee obtained with the frog. Author states that 
it seems most logical to conclude that no relationship exists between the minimum Irtha] 
doses of heart tonic preparations to cats, dogs, and frogs, but that the frog method is the 
most accurate of the three. With bibliography.— Anton Bogtted, Jr. 

825. SarnR, L. a.vd G. M. Watsoh. Final report on the alkaloids of Gdsemlnm. 
Jour. Amer, Pharm. .Assoc. 8: 70B-711. 1919. — Investigations by the authors seem to show 
that there does not exist in the drug any such alkaloid as Gelseminine, but that this eemstit- 
uent (so-called) is a compound body consisting of several alkaloids having diiferent properties. 
Methods are given for the separation of these various substances including Serapervirene, 
Gcisemio acid, Gelsemine and another substance named by the authors '‘Gelsemidine*'— 
not “Gelseminine” — since geUeminlne, the name formerly given to the amorphous alkaloids 
of getseroium, has been proved conclusively to be not a single alkaloid but a mixture of three 
alkaloids. Another substance was also obtained which was strongly alkaloidal in appearance 
and behavior and very much like Lloyd’s Emetoidine, which the authors state might be called 
"Oelsemoidine.” Physical descriptions of these substances follow. — Anton l{oQ$tadf Jr. 

826. SpRiNKMRTCR, H., A.^D O. GRPE^rKRr. 0ber VanllUnerxeugnlsse. [Vanilla prod- 
uct!. ) Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs-u. Genussmittel 38 r 15^155. 1919.— Deterioration of 
vsniila and related substances in mixtures.—//. 0. Barbour. 

• 

827. Stanforo, Rrvest E., and Clarb Ouv Ewiso. The resin of man-root (Ipomoea 

pandurata (L.) Meyer) with notes on two other Convolvulaceous resins. Jour. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc. 8 j 789-795. Fig. /. 1919.— Alcoholic extracts of three Convolvulaceous roots gave 
the following results: Ipomoea pandurata (Man-root) 4.65 per cent of resin; /. batata (Sweet 
potato) 0.66 per cent of resin; I. diaeoidesperma Donn. Sm. (Yellow morning glory) 6.5 per 
cent of resin. The resin of man-root possessed mild cathartic properties, that of the sweet 
potato failed to demonstrate any cathartic action. The materia! on hand of the yellow morn- 
ing glory was insufficient for adequate tests. Examination of the extracts of man-root and 
sweet potato with various organic solvents showed them like other Convolvulaceous resins 
to be of Complex composition and partly of glucosidal nature. No chemical examination was 
made of the resin of yellow morning glory. Descriptions of the roots are included. With 
bibliography. — Anton Iloffsiad, Jr. . , 

828. Bterl, I. Plantsgo In medicine. Australian Nat. 4 : 105-107. 1919. — Its uses as a 
native home remedy. Some references to its properties in English literature. — T. C. Frye. 

S29. STocKBCRUEn, W. W. Commercial drug growing In the United States In 1918. 
Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 807-811. 1919. — .A report on the progress of the cultivation of 
a number of drugs as Belladonna, Cannabis, Digitalis, Calendula, Sage and Henbane. Sum- 
marising the total production the author states that in the case of Belladonna approximately 
S3 tons of herb (including leaves and stems), and It tons of root; 60 tons of Cannabis; 9000 
to 10,000 pounds of Sage have been produced in the United States during 1918. No figures 
were given for the production of Calendula. Very little success has been attained in tbe . 
commercial cultivation of Henbane. Digitalis has not been placed on an established commer- 
cial basis as yet. — Antofi Hoyatad, Jr. 

830. Stroup, Frbemam P. A chemical test to distlngnlsh between caffeine and theobro- 
mine. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 598-599. 1919. — Employing the use of potassium bichromate 
and autpburie aoid, the author states that it is a Stinple matter to distinguish between caffein 
and theobromin, according to the colors produced. — Anton Hogatad, Jr. 
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831. STTasB, Job. Baltrite ttur AfiBtomlB det UmbBlllfexB&f rachto. (Contrilratloa on the 
of wnbeUtferoiu fnUtB.J Schwett. Apotheker Zeiif! S7; lQ»~a05, 22d-235. 7 

1919 . dBBOriptioci of the m&eroaoopie and mieroeoopie chereeteriatiee of the fniiU of Aepef* 
ice Afctee^rfieo, F. Norths, F. gaUMni^ua^ F. anfuiata, Paatinaea aeUtPO^ //eroefetuii fipon* 
iMUtrpiHvm Siltr, L. marginatum, Opoponax eh'rtnuum, and paurus Carota, Aiifef* 
tea Af^hon^eftea is wtnged and its mesocarp ui eompo^d for the moat part of looeely arraafod, 
poroua and reticulately thickened parenchyma with large mtereellular-air-apaeea; ita vittaa 
4 re dietributed above the inner epidermia and in the riba. Ferula Narlhes ahowa a bimd (A 
tbiek-'Walled, punctated cells in the inner mesocarp and giant viltae in the meaoearp. F, 
folbanijl&a ia distinguished from F. ffarthex by having viltae in the ribs as well as the me 80 > 
carp. F. angulata possesses vittae in mesocarp and riba, ita outer epidennia and the cell 
layers lying directly beneath are strongly thickened but not woody, and heiperidin crystals 
exist in all the epidermal cell glands. Paatinaea aatioa shoaa vittae alongside vaaeular bun* 
dies, a sclerenehyma band in the inner mesocarp and finely punctated parenchyma in its 
winged ribs. Hereef^um ^porufj/ltKm has a sclerenehyma band in the inner mesocarp and finely 
punctated thiek-walled parenchyma in the wings outside of the bundles, /.^srpitium msr- 
ginaium has elliptical vittae while those of L. Silrr are triangular, as viewed in eroas seetion. 
Opopanax chtroruum shows celts of epidermis, wings and within vascular bundles with ellip- 
tical punctations; Daucus Carola has delicate spioM growing from secondary ribs, and bristle* 
hairs only on primary ribs. (See also nevt following Entry, 832.] — //. H'. Youngken. 

832. SrroER, Jos. Beltrige zur Anatomie dec Umbelliferenfruthte. [Contribution on 
the anatomy of Umbelliferous fruits.) Schweiz. Apotheker Zeitg. 57: 243-250. 1919.— An 
snslytieal based upon a pharmacognie system, to the 50 Umbelliferous fruits described 
by the anther in preceding pages of this serial. These are plaee<l in 3 main groups, vis.: 
I. Without oil containing elements. II. With secretion sacs. III. W’ilh oil reservoirs (vit* 
tse). The first two of these captions have but one representative each, vis. : Contum maru* 
ia(um and Hydrocolyle vulgaria respectively. The third group includes two subdivisions: 
1. With commissivral vittae only. 2. With dorsal and eommissurst vittae. Further groui>* 
ing of these subdivisions is hasc<l upon presence of one or more vittae in mesocarp, seleren* 
chyma plates, hairs, strongly thickened and lignified parenchyma elements in mesocarp, see* 
ondary vittae, and distribution of the vittae in Inter-rib .-ind rib regions. jSce also next 
preceding Entry, 831.1 — If. U'. Youngken. 

833. Sutton, Ricoabd L. Ragweed dermatitis. Jour. Amcr. Mod. Assoc. 73: 143.'J- 
1435. 1919. — The important part played by anaphylaxis in the causation of various eruptions 
has long been recogniied. Anaphylaxis has been defined as "a stale of hypersusceptibility 
of the organism to foreign substances, which is brought about by the introduction of certain 
foreign substances and their clc.avage prwlucts." C. Walker has pointed out that corlain 
proteins, including those of ragweed pollen may cause dermatitis in predisjiosed persons. 
The author describes four cases of ragweed dermatitis. In two of them the common ragwee*!. 
.'Im6r/)ria elatior, was the chief offender. The giant ragweed, A. irijvlia, tho mugwort, A. 
priloslachya, and the bur marsh-elder, Iva xanlhijolia, probably occupy lesser r61es. All 
have been shown to cause hay fever. Pollen voccinc treatment gave beneficial results. — 
Wm. B. Day. 

834. Thurston, Azor. Oil of sandalwood and its adulteration. Jour. Amer. Phonn. 
•Assoc. 9:36-37. 1920. — A compilation of the refractive indices and optical rotations of soitte 
•12 samples of commercial sandalwood oils w'itb a few additional notes. With blbIiograj)hv. 
—Anton Hogatad, Jr. 

835. ViRHOBVEB, Arno. The phannacognosy laboratory, Its activities and alms. Jour. 
■Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8 : 717-725. 1919. — ^A detailed account of the activities and aims of tho 
Pharmacognosy Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, prepared 
in the hope that other workers engaged in pharmaceutical and related research, may be induced 
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to prepare similar statements, suffieieatiy detailed to indicate the nature oi their studies, 
thouf^h tTie work may still be In progress.— Part I is devoted to a diacusaioo of Crude Drug 
Control in which the author discusses various phases of the work, as domestic trade; import 
trade; elimination of inert and objectionable material in crude drugs and spices; extension of 
standardization of purity for drugs; value of volume weight determinations; pbannac< 9 oeial 
work; prevention of waste and utilization of waste crude drug products. — Part II is devoted 
to the investigations of the pharmacognosy laboratory which cover a wide range of pharma, 
eeutio.-tl and chemical research. Author also discusses the codperative work of the laboratory 
with various institutions, laboratories, etc. With bibliography. — Anion Hog»tad, Jr. 

HUG. ViBBHonT, P. Het Wlonen van Cuncao-Aloe. (The produetton of Curasao aloes.] 
Pharm. Woekblad. 5d : l’>t0-15]2. PI. 1 , fig. S. 1919. — A description of methods of collecting 
aloes in Cura^an.-^Almlraetor. 

837. Wiaru, E. II. A study of Cheoopodlum ambrosioides var. anthelmlntJcum and Its 
volatile oil. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 9: 127-141. M fig. 1920. — Thb author baa made a 
study of the oil of Chenopodium which falls under the heading of the "western oils" in order 
to compare same with the Marydand variety, the latter according to general opinion has been 
claimed to be superior to the former. — A detailed discussion aa to the composition of the oil 
is given, the western oil agreeing with the Maryland oils, save in the amount of ascaridol 
w'hich is present in the latter from GO to SO per cent and in the former the average was 42 to 45 
per cent. Specific gravity of western oil 0.934 compared to a specific gravity of 0.935-0.980 os 
stated in the U. S. P. Upon subjecting an oil with a specific gravity of 0.034 to steam distib 
lotion, one fraction, 70 to 75 per cent bad a specific gravity of 0.900 and 25 to 30 per cent had a 
specific gravity of 1.000, thereby showing that tlie western oil might be frditionatod on a 
ooraroercial bosia. Experiments found this to be impracticable owing to the waste involved. 
—An exhaustive pharmacognostlc study of CAsnopodtwm amhro6\vide» anlhelmxnlicum is 
given, in which the author, by microcbemieal tests, employing 5 per cent KOH in 93 per cent 
alcohol, shows that the oil is not contained in the seeds but occurs only in the glandular hairs 
and hero only in the large thiQ«waIlo<l terminal hairs. The hairs upon the leaves were found 
to contain oil but no glandular hairs were noted on the stems, which thus eliminates using 
stem portions for the production of the oil. Flowers also contain oil, which sets forth the 
value of subjecting the plant to distillntion at the time of flowering. — Anion Ilog^tad, Jr. 

838. Wovo, YI^fo C. Opium In China. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 776-784. 1919. — An 
interesting account of this gigantic evil which has cost China billions of dollars and, more 
important than that, has led millions and millions of her strong citizens into wreck and misery. 
Author discusses in detail the history and cultivation of the poppy; interesting synonyms 
and their application to the different grades of opium; opium smoking; suppression of the 
poison. — .4n/<m Hogslad, Jr. 

839. WuNSCHSNDoaPV, M. E. La raclne d'Atractylls gnmmlfera. [The root of Atractylls 
gommlfera.) Jour. Pharm. et Chiro. 20 : 318-321. 1919. — The writer gives an account of 
the earlier investigations of the root by Lcfranc. He succeeded in isolating about 4 per cent 
of a petroleum-ether soluble resin, which was insoluble in water and alcohol, but gave pseudo- 
solutions with chloroform, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, etc. It had 
all the characteristics of caoutchouc and could easily be vulcanized. He further isolated 
tannic acid, several sugars and a substance "'hich probably was identical with Lefranc’s 
potassium atractylate. The ash, 14.8 per cent, was rich in silica and iron. — H, Engelhardt. 

840. Yam.vmoto, R. On the Insecticidal principle of Chrysanthemum clnerarilfoUnm. 
Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsch. 1:389-398. 1918. — Pyrethron, the insecticidal principle, is 
a yellow, transparent, neutral syrup, having a saponification value of 216 and iodine value of 
116. It is easily saponified with alcoholic potash and loses its insecticidal power after Bapcmi- 
fienkiem. The power of this pyrethron is reduced either by heating or exposure to the air 
for a long time. Pyrethron has germicidal as well as insecticidal powers. — H. S. Reed. 
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git. Younokkn, Hcbbr W. ObMmtto&s on Digitnllt Slbtrica. jour. Amer. Phnnn. 
Aasoe. Sj 92^'fl28, 14 Aff. 1919. — A botnnical investigaiioD of DtQiUUii Sihiriea Lindley, 
deluding a description of the plant, hutolog>' of leaf, stem and root. Author found that a 
cincture prepared from the dried leaves according to the U. S. P. method for tincture 
digitalis and when assayed by the one-hour fr<^ method, showed the tincture to l>e three 
quarters over the strength required for the U. S. P. tincture of digitalis.— Aston ttogftad, Jr. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

B. M. Ddooar, Editor 
Carroll W. Dodor, Assutonf Editor 
GENERAL 

S42. Bbcbbold, H. Colloids In blolt^ and medicine. {Translated from tlie second 
Gennan edition, with notes and emendations by Jeass G. M. Dttllowa.] XV 4-4^4 p., S4fig. 
Van Nostrand Co.: Near York, Idld. — Proof sheets of the original were received in 1915 and 
1916, but the translation has been brought practically tip to date by numerous insertions and 
notes. The work is divided into four parts as follows: 1. Introduction to the study of col- 
loids, 127 p. II. Biocolloids, 83 p. III. The organism as a colloid systom, 144 p. IV. Toxi- 
cology and pharmacology, microscopical technic, 77 p. — The st rict ly biological (physiological) 
as]>cct8 deal in a larger measure with animal structures and behavior, duo largely to the greater 
itpecialisation in such organisms, but the plant material is in nowise neglected. M, 
Ihiggar. * 

843. Haldake, J. S. The new physlolt^ and other addresses. V/Z + Md p. Charles 
Griffin k Co., Ltd.: Ixmdon, 1919.— This small volume embodies six addresses under the 
following titles: (1) the relation of physiology to physics and chemistry; (2) the place of 
biology in human knowledge and endeavour; (3) the new physiology; (4) the relation of 
physiology to medicine; (5) the theory of development by natural selection; an<! (5) are 
physical, biological, and psychological categories irreducible? Each topic includes some dis- 
russioQ more or less directly relating to the held, problems, or development of physiology and 
physiological concepts. 8i>ecial emphasis is placetl upon arguments <lcsigncit to strengthen 
the claims of biology as an independent science, and w'ith these the distinctive held of 
physiology as a fundamental branch of this science. Despite the accumulation of facts re- 
lating to the ‘‘physical and chemical sources and the ultimate destiny of the material and 
energy passing through the body” there is “an equally rapidly accumulating knowledge of 
an apparent teleological ordering of this material and energy.” The old “vital force” could 
never become a working hypothesis; on the other hand, physico-chemical explanations of the 
mechanism of such processes as respiration are difficult and disappointing, while such assump- 
tions applied to heredity “make the physico-chemical theory of life unthinkable.” Never- 
theless “we need not sit down in despair, for we can look for other working conceptions.” — 
a. M. Dxiggar. 

344. McLean, F. T. Opportunitlea for research In plant physiology In the Phtllpploes. 
Philippine Agric. 8: 27-31. 1919.— A short article pointing out some of the advantages of 
the Philippine Islands as a place for research in plant physiology.—.^. F. Trelea$«. 

845. Willows, R. 8., and E. Hatbcbbk. Surface tension and surface energy and their , 
lafloence on chemical phenomena, ind $d. VIII 4~ Its p., tl fig. Text-books of chemical 
research and engineering. Blakiston’s Son A Co.: Philadelphia, 1919.— The new edition 
does not depart from the first in presenting for both biologist and chemist a concise discussion 
of the fundamental laws of surface tension and surface energy without necessarily applying 
these to specific phenomena. An additional chapter deals with complex phenomena including 
such topics as stable emulsions, the theory of dyeing, also tanning. — B. M. Dxiggar. 
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846. Cbuibxm, RoBtnT. Cbtaget In fmtopksmic conslstencj tnd tteft- nUttm 
diritUm. Jour. Gen. Pbyiiol. 2: 49-66. 4919.— See Bot. AMa. 5, Entry 119. 

DtVFVStOS, PBRMEABILITY 

S47. De VmiEB, 0. V«r(Mfld tafte&M Iwt foortelljk ftvlckt Tin lifei eo Mnm n liet 
rubbiffelult tu de Ut«L [The nktioa behrien the ipeclfic (fiTlty of litex end eenun and 
the rubber content of litet.] Arch. Rubbereutt. Nederlendsch-lndid 3: 183-200. S919. — Ece 
Bot. Abeta. 6, Entry 183. 

848. Dixon, H. H.» and W. R. G. Atkins. Osmotic pressures In ^ents. VI. On Uk 
composition of the sip In the coaductfac tracts of trees at different lemls and at different seasozu 
of the pear. Sci. Proe. Roy. Dublin Soe. IS: 61-82. I918.~’The atm of this paper ia the study 
of sap compoeitlon at different levels in the same tree and the examination of similar trees 
during the various seasons of the year. Three trees of Acer moEtophpHum, tu'O each of IUj 
aefui/vtium and Colontanler fritfida, and one each of .drbulus unedo and Utmud campeBtriM werr 
employed.— The sap was centrifuged from the fresh conducting wood of the trees. It 
found to vary greatly in color and in conteut of both sugars and salts. During the late autumn 
and winter while the trees are dormant the osmotic pressure is small and approximately enn- 
gtunt throughout the wood sap. The upper portions of the stem and the roots have siightlv 
greater pressure than the central portions. In the early spring large quantities of sugars 
from the storage cells of the wood parenchyma and the medullary rays are added to the sap. 
This is followed by a marked increase in osmotic pressure from root to crown, the greater is* 
crease occurring in the upper part of the tree. During late spring the cooeeDtration of salts 
is very much greater than in early spring. At this time the cunceutration of sugars is still 
high, being about half the maxUnuni concentration.— In Arrr macrophyllum, sucrose is present 
in quantity. In the root this amounts toO.6 per cent in October and 1 per cent in Tebruary' 
In the stem at 10 m. level, where the highest concentrations are recorded, 0.5 per cent sucro^ 
is found in October and 5.5 per cent In February. The reducing sugars are not found at qII 
or only in minute traces. In the other trees both reducing sugars and sucrose were found, 
the latter usually predominating. In the spring the reducing sugars consisted of the hexoses 
and maltose, at other times the latter is absent.— In the evergreens, .4»'hulia tmerfo and Ihr 
(mni/olium, and in the sub-evergreen, Cotoneaulrr frigida, neither great seasonal changes nor 
gradients from roots to crown were observed. At certain seasons the roots may have slightly 
higher concentrations than the stems. — .4. K. H’oWrr. 

840. Lons, Jacquks. EtectrificiUonof water and osmotic pressure. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 
2: 87-108. 1910. — Experimenting with the .nmphoteric electrolytes Al(OH)i and gelatin 

the author finds that water diffuses through collcnliun inetnbranes into solutions of metal 
gelatiniitos or alumioatcs as if the water were positively charged, and into their acid salt? 
as if it were negatively charged. The turning point for the sign of electrification of water 
seems to be near, or to coincide with, the isoelectric points, which is a hydrogen ion concen- 
tration about 2 times 10"* N for gelatin and about lO”’ N for .AKOH)!. When diffusing into 
solutions of metal gelntinates the rate is determined by the charge of the cation, the ratf* 
being approximately 2 to 3 times as great into solutions containing the monovalent cations cf 
Li, Na, K, NH4 as into those of the divalent cations of Ca or Ba at the same concentration* 
of gelatin and hydrogen ions. When diffusing into acid salts of gelatin, water — apparently 
negatively charged — diffuses less rapidly into a solution of gelatin sulfate than into a solution 
of gelatin chloride or nitrate of the same gelatin and hydrogen ion concentrations. *Tf wc 
define osmotic pressure os that additional pressure upon the solution required to cause a? 
many molecules of water to diffuse from solution to the pure water as diffuses simultane- 
ously in the opposite direction through the membrane, it follows that the osmotic pre«ure 
cannot depend only on the concentration of the solute but must deprad also on the electro- 
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gtfttic cffccti of th« ions proseot Mid tbftt the influence of iona ob the osmotio pressure must 
be the seme ee that oo the initieJ velocity of dj/Tusion. Thie assumption irae put To a test 
io esperimcnts with geUtio sa/ts for which a collodion membrane is etnctly BcmipenDembh 
and the tcaU confirmed the expeeUtioo/’—O. F. Curtis. 

S50. S&VLL, C. A. Peiuiee bill (jr. ^Rev.of; W'iluams, AIaud. Tbs infloence of Immer- 
sion In certsJn eloctroljtic solotlofis opoa penneabllity of plant cells. Ann. Botany 32: 691-590. 
I91S. (See Bot. Abate. 2, Entry 304.)J Bot. Gaa. 68 : 232. 1919. 

851. ^LE8, Waltrh, avd Fravxuv Kiod. The comparative rate of absorption of var- 
ious salts bjpltnC tissue. Proc. Roy Soc. London 00 B: 487-504. Tables 1-10, fig. 17. 1919. 
—Rate of abeorption of various chlorides, sulphates, nitratee, and potassium salts from solo- 
lions 0.02N was measured by the electrical conductivity method, using discs of carrot and 
potato.— Initial absorption was rapid, possibly in proportion to ionic mobility. This is 
followed by a long period of almost logarithmic approach to equilibrium. The flnal quantity 
absorbed is independent of the initial rate in the case of any given salt.— Initial absorption 
rates are in the following order: Kationa, K (Ca, Na), Li (Mg, Zn), Al; anions, SO,, N0| 
Cl.-The final absorption order is, kations, K, Na, Li (Ca, Mg) ; anions NO,, Cl, SO,. Mon- 
ovalent ions are at equilibrium in much greater quantity than divalent ions in the cases siud- 
jeil. The rate and extent of intake of one ion of a salt may be affected by the nature of the 
other ion. From aluminium sulphate aluminium is rapidly absorbed, and the sulphate ion 
alowly.— It is pointed out that there is essential agreement with other workers.— Poui B. 
Sears. 

852. Thodat, D. The “osmotic hypothesis:** a rejoinder. New Phytol. 18 : 257-269. 
1919.— This is an answer to certain criticisms brought forward by Stiles and Jorgensen.— 

/. F. Leun*. 

WATER RELATIONS 

853. CBIBB8, James E. Ecology of TllU omerlcana. I. Comparative studies of the foliar 
transpiring power. Bot. Gas. 68: 2i^-286. 13 fig. 1919. 

864. Dosdall, Loctise. Water requirement and adaptation in Equisetum. Plant World 
22: 1-13, 29-34. 6 fig. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 217. 

855. Flood, Margabet G. Exudation of water by Colocasla antiquorum. Sci. Proc. 
Roy. Dublin Soc. 15:505-612. # pf. 1919. — An inquiry into the question of whether the water 
exuded from the leaf-tips of Colocasia was conduction water, or whether it was sdbreted 
from a special gland led to the following considerations: 1. It had been related to transpira- 
tion and called a nocturnal “liquid traospiration" supplanting the diurnal vaporous one. 

2. The drops were sometimes seen to be ejected for short distances, coming through small 
pores. 3. It had been stated that the water was accreted by a hydatbode and that the secre- 
tion was 8imple*filtratioa. 4. Modern observations had shown that the freexing point of the 
exudate differed little from distilled water, and that its electrical conductivity was less than 
that of ti 4 >-water.— A colloid (India ink mixed with gelatine) was successfully passed through 
the end pore and up into the canals, after some preliminary experimentation. When the leaf- 
tip was attached to a, water reservoir, after severance from the leaf, drops of water continued 
to be exuded. This amounted to 6 cc. in 20 hours. These experiments (and the last-men- 
tioned repeated, substituting aO.3 per cent starch solution) prove that there was no continuous 
membrane between the depression and the water channels. Anaesthetizing the tip did not 
slow up the rate of dropping, showing that the water must be urged forward from below in. 
the plant and not exuded by the action of the tip alone. Cutting the leaf-blade anywhere 
results in copious exudation from the veins at every cut. The same occurs when the petioles 
are cut. The conclusions from these observations and experiments, made when the soil about 
the phmt was damp and the air saturated, is that no gland or epitbem functioning in secretion 
u present in the lei^-tip. The phenomenon must depend upon the normal transfer of water 
through plant. Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1406.J— A. E. WalUr. 
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866. SauLL, C. A. Cttrlaf timter. Stoxb, Hsbbsrt. Tbeumit of Uto ttf 

tad the of tinber. Quart. Jour. Forest. 12:261-266. 1918.) Bot. Gas. 68:310. 1919. 
—Be e Bot. Absta. 6, Entry 283. 


MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

867. Espino, Rar. B. Methods In autrltioneiperlneott. {Rev. of: Schbeinbr, Oswald, 
AND J. J. SaiNNBR. The trUacle syttrai for fertlllxer eaperlaieatt. Jour. Anaer. Soo. Agron. 
10: 226-246. 1018.] Plant World 22: 53-54. 1910. 

858. GiaAtD, PiBRAE. Schbme phjpslqoe poor serrlr t rttnde de It nutrition minCnle 
de It cellule. [Phyeletl echeme to cerre for t ttudf of the mineral nutrition of the cell.l Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Parts 168: 1335-1338. 1019. — The object of this work is to demonstrate ta 
tnfro the principles which bear on the differential permeability of the piaama membraite. 
By the use of barium chloride combined with varioos other chemicals, using a gold beater'i 
skin, the author ffnds that differential permeability can be demonstrated. The phenomenoo 
is explained on an electrical basis and is attributed to the ionisation of the substances b 
solution. — V. //. Younif. 

859. Hoaoland, D. R. Relation of nutrient aolution to composition and reaction of ceQ 
tap of barley. Bot. Gas. 68: 297-304. 1919. — The osmotic pressures in the sand and water 
cultures of barley are reflected in the cell aap of the tops and roota. The electrical conduce 
tivity of the nutrient solution has a marked influence on the conductivity of the sap, both is 
tops anti in roots; the conductivity of the sap is from 4 to 50 times greater than that of the 
nutrient solution. The sap from the tops of plants in all cultures had almost the same P| 
value, approximately 6.0. Plants were grown in 6 different soils and in every case the sap 
concentration was much greater than that of the soil solution. Emphasis is placed on the 
dynamic nature of the relation between the soil solution and the plant.—//. C. Coi^les. 

860. Lr Clrrc, j. a., and J. F. Brrazealr. Effect of lime upon the sodlum-cblorld 
tolerance of wheat seedlings. Jour. Agric. Res. 18 : 347-356. P/. 53-47. 1920.— The work wu 
done with reference to ^‘alkali’' soils. Soil, sand, and solution cultures were used, since inert 
material might affect the toxic limits of dissolved salts. It is found that plants in soil and 
sand show higher tolerance to alkali salts than solution cultures. This is not due entirely 
to the physical effect of the presence of solid particles of different degrees of fineness, but also 
to ceriain soluble substances which are present in very small quantities. — Very small amounts 
of cafeiuin oxide and calcium sulfate overcome the toxic effects of sodium chlorid and sodium 
sulfate. Magnesium sulfate and barium chlorid are slightly antagonistic to sodium chlorid, 
while potassium chlorid, sodium nitrate, soduim phosphate, ferric chlorid, and alum had 
no effect on its toxicity. — The presence of lime did not prevent the entrance of sodium chlorid 
or sodium sulfate into the plant. The antagonistic effect of lime seems to be due to some other 
cause than its effect on permeability. — />. Jleddick. 

861. LmNOSTON, B. E. [Under Notes and Comment, no special title.] Plant World 
22: 26-27. 1919. — A discussion of work by F. W. Grricke on a preliminary test of the influ- 
ence of temperature upon the physiological balance of the nutrient solution as related to 
germination in wheat. Stress is laid on the need of quantitative definition of all effective 
conditions in experimental work. — CAos. A. Shull. 

802. Shivr, John W^ Relation of moisture In solid substrata to physloloi^cal salt balance 
for plants and to the relative plant-producing value of various salt pr<^rtion8. Jour. Agric. 
Res. 18; 357-378. 1920. — Three different degrees of moisture were maintamed in sand cul- 
tures, 40, 60 and 80 per cent of the water-retaining capacity of the sand. Testa were made 
with 36 different sets of salt proportions of the three salts, monopotassium phosphate, calcium 
nitrate, and magnesium sulfate in solutions with each of the moisture percentages noted. 
The solutions, all having an initial total osmotic concentration of 1.75 atmospheres, were 
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applied to the ssikI cultures in such quantities as to produce the dilTerent atandarda of moia* 
ture. Culture solutions were renewed every third day. Daily water loaa wa8*rQ8tore<i 
daily. Wheat was grown for 28 days. — ^The physiological balance of the nutrient solutions 
producing the best yields of tops and roots was not altered by variationa in the moiattire con- 
tent of the eand. A slight shifting of the balance, as affecting growth, is indicated for the 
growth of 9 high-yielding cultures, as a whole, out of the series of 36, with each increase in 
the mobture oontent of the cultures, from a position ^ the series characterized by lower par- 
tial c<Hioentration of potassium phosphate to one of higher partial concentration of this salt, 
and correspondingly lower ones of calcium nitrate and magnesium sulfate. — Cloud physio- 
logical btdance and optimum total concentration of a nutrient solution for plants is not ^ooe 
sufficient to produce the best growth of which the solution is capable when it is diffused as a 
g|m on the particles of a solid substratum. An optimum degree of moisture is essential to 
impart to the soil (sand) solution its maximum physiological value. 'I'he plant-producing 
value of any fertiliser treatment is thus determined laigoly by the moisture conditions of the 
substratum. — The lowest percentage of moisture employed corresponds with low yields of 
tops and roots, lowest transpiration rates, nnd with lowest water requirement ratios. The 
highest moisture content is associated with low yield of tops and roots, with high transpiration 
rates, and with the highest water requirement ratios. The n»edium degree of moisture is 
correlated with the highest yields of tops and of roots, high transpiration rates, and inedium 
water requirement ratios. — D. Reddick. 

863. SretNKOtCN'io, L. A. Relation of fluorine In soils, plants and animala. Jour. Indtist. 
Kng. Cbem. 11: 463-465. 1919. — After reviewing the literature the author reports fluorine 
deterrninations of 9 soils, using Merwio's determination with modifications, which is given 
in detail. Fluorine occurs in amounts averaging 0.03 per cent. Three soils contained but 
0.01 per cent, and in one case it was not found. Soils carrying bI odcs rondo up of roica schist 
contain relat ively higher amounts, — Hagerstown loam 0.110.15 per cent, York silt loam 0.05 
'|icr cent. Fluorine is in the soilin such minerals as biotitc, tourmaline, muscovite, apatite, 
fluorite and phlogopite. Plants absorb fluorine and thus it is available for animals, which 
latter may also obtain it from spring water. (See also Hot. AbBtB.4,Knlry 1030.)— C. it. Hursk, 

854. Stilgb, Walter, and Frankli.v Kino. The Influence of external concentration 
on the position of the equilibrium attained in the Intake of salts by plant cells. Proc. Hoy. Soc. 
Ix)iidon 90 B: 448-470. Tobies /-/y, 0 fig. 1919. — Salt intake by discs of carrot and potato 
tissue was measured by changes in electrical conductivity of the external solution. The initial 
concent rations used varied from N/10 to N/5000. Carrot is considered more suitable than 
potato because of Ic&s exosmosis into distilled water. Toxic salts, e. g., copper aulfatc, pro- 
duce greater exosmosis in both distilled water and in solutions. — The ratio between final 
internal and final external concentration is called the absorption ratio. The initial rate of 
absorption is roughly proportional to the concentration of the external solution; hut the final 
absorption ratio, at equilibrium, diminishes as concentration of the external solution increases. 
The equation of the absorption ratio is given as j/— KC"*, where j/ is the final interval and C 
the final external concentration. This hap]>eD8 to be the a^lsorption equation, but no basis 
was found for postulating the mechanism of salt intake. — Faul B. Scare. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

865. PuLuxo, H. E. Physiological problems of photosynthesis. [Kev. of: Henrioi, 
Marocerite. Chlorophyllgehalt und KohlensXure-Asslmilatlon bel Alpen- und Ebenen* 
pflanzen. Verhandl. Naturforsch. Ges. Basel 30: 4^136. 1918.] Plant World 22: 123-126. 
1919. 

METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

866. Armstbokg, E. Fbakrland. The simple carbohydrates and the glucosldes. 3rd 
ed. I X+tS9 p. Monographs on Biochemistry. Longmans, Green & Go.: London, 1919.— 
No new ch^ters have been added since the second edition of this work, but much new material 
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haf> (>««Q Incorporated. Important among the apeclal advances necessitating the revision 
are (1) Kie discovery of a third is<xneric form of glucose differing from the pentaphane ring 
forais in structure serving to throw new light on the constitution oi suerott, and (2) definite 
data for the cliaractoriiation of carbohydrates as regards the relationship of optical rotatory 
power to structure. — B. Af, Duggar. 

867. AreRS, 8. Hesar, a-vo Puil^ Rore. SUnultaasovs acid and alkaline bacterial 
fermentations from dextrose and the salts of organic acids respectively. Jour. Infect. Dieeases 
23i 188-216. 1918. — The quantitative fermentation of dextroee by BaeiltuM eoli and B. aer- 
ogeneti into forroic, acetic, lactic, and succinic fteids is shown, with the accompanying changes 
in ll>i<m concentration. The reversion of reaction is explained as the formation of carbonates 
or bicarbonates from the formic acid salts, as the changes in Pa agree quite closely with the 
disappearance of the formic acid. Simultaneous fermentations of acid from dextrose and trf 
alkali from citrate are shown with the alkali-forming group of bacteria. — IF. //. ChambeT$. 

868. BKiiar.N'o, Robkrt, a.vd Oeohob llErxR. Ober die Oxydatlon der Hnconaftore. 
Synthese der Schlelmslure. (Concerning the oxidation of muconlc acid. Synthesis of mode 
acid.] A nn. Chem. 418:2&1~316. 1919.— As an average of 12 tests under controlled conditions 
the action of ]) 0 tassJum permanganate upon muconie acid yielded, per 100 molecules of the 
acid, 21 molecules of oxalic acid, U molecules of tartaric acid, a trace of mucie acid, and un- 
identified products. Oxidation by sodium chlorate and oemic acid yielded, per 100 molecules, 
32 molecules of mucic acid and small amounts of other products.— IF. E. Tottingham. 

869. Bnsso.v, A., A. Ranqur, and C. Sesez. Action blochimiqoe des microbes sur In 
sucres et les alcools. (Biochemical action of bacteria oo sugars and alcohols.] Compt. Rend. 
8oo. Biol. 81: 930-933. 1918. — Fermentation of the common sugars and alcohols by bacteria 
of the coluQ-typhoid-dyscntery group and other organiama^is tabulated, with emphasis on 
the constancy of the property of gas production.— U'. //. Chambers. 

670. Bbbso.v, a., a. Ranqcr, a.vu C. Senez. Sur la vie du coU-bacille en mllleii Uqulde 
glttcosd. (On the life of B. coll In liquid glucose-containing media.} Compt. Rend. Soo. Biol. 
82: 76^78. 1919.— The time relation between growth and fermentation is shown. Gas and 
acid production commenced when multiplication cessed. More than one-baif of the acid 
was produced in the first hour. — B'*. It. Chavtbers. 

871. Besson, A., A. Ranqoe, and C. Senez. Sur la vie des microbes dans les mlUeuz 
llqttldas auerds. (Oo the life of bacteria In liquid sugar-containing media.] Compt. Rend. 
Soe, Biol. 82 : 107-109. 1919. — The action of different bacteria on glucose is shown to be similar 
to that of BaciUus coli, the cultures becoming sterile fn 6 days. The acid and gas produetion 
of B. coli from different sugars and alcohols is reported. — tF. H, Chambers, 

872. Besson, A., A. Ranqoe, and C. Senez. Sur la vie du coU-bacllle en ^len Uqulde 
glocosA. Importance des doses de glucose. (On the Ufa of BaclUos coU In liquid glucose* 
containing media. Importance of amounts of glucose.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 82: 164-166. 
1619. — The relation of amounts of glucose to titratable acid, death of the culture, disappear- 
ance of the sugar, and time of gas fermentation is reported. They found reversion <A reaction 
with 0.2 per cent or less of glueoee, and death of the culture in 6 days with 0.4 per cent or more. 
— JF. H. CAombers. 


873. BoTTUQUEiiOT, E., AND Bridbl. AppUcstloD de la methode blochemlque a t’dtude 
de plusleurs d’OrcMddes Indlgbaes. Ddeourerte d’ua glucoside nouveau, la '*Ioroglossliie.” 
(Dtscoveryof anewglncoside, “lorogtosslne,** in one of the Indigenous orchids.] Compt. Rend. 
Aead. Sci. Paris 168: 701-708. 1919.— Preparation and properties of the glueoeide/ioroglos- 
tine*' from Loroi^*%m Atrnfium Rich, are described.—^. B. IFonn. 
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874. Bvkkbb, 3. W. M. The detennUMitle& et hjdrofea loa conceiitrttloiL Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 41: 11—14. 1^0.— An electrode and a vessel are described which have besci in use a 
long time, meeting the requiremcDta of quick, accurate determinations in large numbers. — 
G. B. Rigg. 

875. Cbubch, a. H. The Ionic phase of the tea. New Phylol. 18: 230-247, 1010.— 
This is a discussion of sea water as the'^primary source of ‘life’ "from the standpoint of the 
modem physieo-ehembt. The ionisation of the salt content of sea water is discussed, par- 
ticularly in relation to the ions of es^rbonie acid. Far-reaching analogies are pointed out 
between living substance and sea water; the. latter is even considered to be “the primordial 
material of which protoplasmic units are but individualised particles or segregated centres 
of actions, still more complex, but of the same category."—/. F. Lcu'u. 

876. CLEVsyoBR, CuKTON B. Hjrdrcgen-loo concentration of plant juices. I. The 
accurate determination of the hydrogen-ion concentration of plant juices by means of the hydro- 
gen electrode. Soft Scl. 8: 217-226. 1919. — The apparatus is essentially that described by 
('l.\RK and Less with modifications to prevent foaming of the plant juice and to simplify both 
the shaking apparatus and the temperature. To prevent contact between the electrodes 
and plant juice during saturation with hydrogen the juice is placed in dropping funnels at- 
tached to the electrode vessels. To reduce contact potential, contact between the plant 
juice and the saturated potassium chloride solution is made by means of a scratch around the 
cock connecting the two. Duplicate measurements agree within O.l millivolt. — HVl/iom J. 
RobbiM. 

877. Glevekoer, Cliktom B. Hydrogen-Ion concentration of plant juices. II. Factors 
affecting the acidity or bydrogen-lon concentration of plant juices. Soil Sci. 8; 227-242. 1919. 
—Determinations of acidity should be made as quickly as possible after cutting the plant 
and extracting the juice, as the acidity of plant juice may decrease or Increase on standing. 
The roots of cow pea arc generally more acid than the leaves and the loaves more acid than the 
stems. The acidity in the roots of cow jica during a 24 hour period is rather constant, being 
liigher during the day. In the loaves and steins the acidity drops during the afternoon, 
rising during the night and reaching a maximum in tho morning. The acidity of the roots 
of plants appears to be correlated with the reaction of tho soil, but the acidity of the tops 
of the plants studied was greater on limed than on unlimed soil.— IFi'lliam J. /{o65tni. 

878. Colin, II. UtlUzatloa du glucose et du levulose par let plantes supdrieuret. [Utlll- 
zatioii of glucose and levulose by higher plants.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Bci. Paris 168: G97-699. 
1919. — The proportion of glucose to levulose in green leaves of beet is often less than 1, but 
increases down the midrib and in the petiole. Etiolated leaves of beet, artichoke, and chicory 
showed a larger proportion of dextrows than of levulose, whereas in the storage organa of these 
plants the reverse is true. It is assumed that these two sugars must either be transported 
at unequal rates or that they are utilized in unequal amounts. The author concludes that it 
is more probable that the glucose is oxidized in the cell in preference to levulose, the latter 
playing an essential r6le in tissue formation. Thus respiration is less intense in the petiole 
than in the blade, and less in etiolated leaves than in green leaves. — F. B. IFann. 

879. CesHNr, Arthur R. The properties of opticsl Isomers from the biological side. 
Pharm. Jour. 103: 4S3. 1919.— The living plant discrimluates between laevo and dextro- 
rotatory bodiM because it is itself optically active, but no optically active substances have as 
yet been synthetically produced by man. Because of this phenomenon of discrimination by 
the living plant and the fact that an optically active alkaloid, such as cinchonine, can be used 
to separate a mixture of laevo and dextro tartrates, and the further fact that vegetable and 
animal organisms that act upon asymmetric bodies generally destroy the subetsmee that oecurs 
in nature but will not destroy the non-natural isomer, the author declares that "until life 
appeal^ no optically active body existed, and without life and its products there would be 
none .today.*' Further, this optical activity is the most persistent evidence of life, since an 
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opticalljr active alkaloid or ackl, centuries after the plant that produced it is destroyed, will 
•till retaiiBita activity, and the oeeurrence of any optically active sabstanee, sueb as petro> 
leujD, proves that it must have been derived frmn living tissues.— 'Experiments with hyo^ 
eyamine, a laevorotatory substance and Its isomer atropine, optically inactive, 
of equal parts of laevo and dextro hyoacyamine, demonstrated that f-hyoecyamme had the 
same physiological cfTect on peripheral nerve-endings as twice the quantity of dl^hyoecyamine 
(atropine). Again, a comparison, by the effect on blood pressure, indicates that natural adren* 
aline (f-sdrenaline) was twice as powerful as synthetic adrenaline (dl-adi«nalitte) and that 
</-adrcnaline (<rfjtame<l from df-adrenaline) was without activity. — E. N. Qathsrcc^. 

8S0. Haas, A. R. (). The eicctromctiic titration of plant juices. Soil 8cl. 7 : 487-491. 
I fig. 1010.— An electrometric apparatus is described for determining the buffer action, 
acid and alkali reserve, and the total and actual acidities of plant juices. Rhubarb juice has 
a greater actual acidity and greater buffer action than that of soy bean tope.— IftUiom J, 
Hobbins. 

881. Hayses, Dohotht, akd Hilda Mart Jddd. The effect of methods of extraction 

on the composition of expressed a{^e juice, and a determination of the error of such 

juices. Biochem. Jour. 13: 272 -277. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 541. 

882. Jokes, IIahry. Some factors Influencing the final hydrogen-ion concentration in 
bacterial cultures with special references to str^tococcl. Jour. Infect. Diseases 26: 160-164. 
IffJO.— The composition of the medium, the initial reaction and any other conditions which 
favor or hinder abundant growth of a given organism should be considered in order to obtain 
accurate information reganiing its final hydrogen ion concentration.— 5clman A. Waluman. 

SS3. Knuosok, L., and E. W. Lindstrosi. Influence of sugars on the growth of albino 
plants. Amer. Jour. Hot. 6: 401-405. 1919.— Albino com seedlings grown both on agar and 
in water culture were supplied with sugar (sucrose and glucose). On agar, they all lost weight, 
but tboee supplied with sugar lost considerably less than controls which had no sugar. Re- 
sults with plants grown in the dark were essentially the same as with those grown in the light. 
In wutur culture the albino scctllings made an appreciable gain when provided with sugar, 
an<l lived much longer than the controls, but ultimately died. The better growth in water 
culture is explained as probablj' due to higher concentration of sugar and higher temperatures 
at whiclj the plants were grown. Roots of plants supplied with sugar often continued to 
live for some time after the shoots died. The substitution of aaparagin for nitrates in the 
culture solutions causcil practically no difference in growth. The authors explain the failure 
of albino plants to thrive when sugar is supplied as due to the inability of the plant to absorb 
sugar rapidly, ami to the relatively slow rate of its conduction.— .S. W. Sinnott. 

884. Kkkmkkh, R. L., and J. Hall. On the identification of citric acid In the tomato. 

Jour. Biol. Chem. 41: 1920. — The presence of citric acid in the tomato has been shown 

by means of its triphenacyl ester. — G. B. Rigg. 

885. Meimckk, E. Die LtpoldblndungsreakUon. [The llpoid-flxatlon reaction.] Zeit- 
schr. ImmunitAtsforsch. u. Exp. Tlicrapie 27: 3.50-363. 1918;28:280-326. 1919.— Antibodies 
arc probably globulins, or at least inseparable from them by any known method. In the reac- 
tion between serum and the extract, the colloids of the latter force the NaCl equivalent of 
the serum globulins from solution, probably by removing NaCl. This reaction is stronger 
in positive sera. An iramuniied organism reacts more quickly and more intensively follow- 
ing a recent addition of antigen than the control. The possibility of a specific, more intensive 
reaction resides not only in the cell but also in the serum itself. The intensity of the reaction 
seems duo to the fact that the NaCl equivalent of the most labUc substance in the system is 
forcetl out of solution by 1 he most stable substance present. The various forms of immunity 
reactions are only the expression of the different reagents acting in various combinations in 
such a system, hence it is possible to combine various forms of reactions. In the so-called 
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iaiketiTfttioa of eera the reaetion poaaibUitiM of the eenim globulins are ehaoged in two ways : 
it is separated from the NaCl equiyalent with more difficulty; and the salt rem<^al acts on 
the protein molecule itself, as b seen in the eloeer binding of the salt on warming the sera, — 
C. W. Dodg«. 

886 . MoBiSBiiCA, Kakiceiro. Phenol red>chlna blue as indicator In fennentatlon tests 
of bacterial coltures. Jour. Infect. Diseases 26: 43^. 1920. — An indicator is proposed con- 
sisting of phenol red and decolorised china blue for fermentation teste of bacterial cultures. 
The production of acid causes first a bright green color changing to a deep blue, when too 
much acid is formed. The production of alkali b indicated by a pink color. — 5<lman A. 
ff'aktmon. 

887. PosTERNAK, M. S. Sur la constitution du 'princlpe phosphO'^xganique de rdserre 
des pbntaa vertes. fOn die constitution of the phosidio-organic pilncl^e In the reserve of green 
plants.} Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Parb 169: 37-42. 1919. — An attempt b made to determine 
whether or not the phospho-organic reserve of plants is or is not a hoxa>phosphete of inosite. 
The author plans experiments on the synthesis of this compound to determine whether or not 
3 molecules of water are held as water of crystallisation or are an essential constituent of the 
molecule. — V. H. Youno. 

888 . SHsawAX, H. C. Protein requirement of maintenance in man and the nutritlva 
efficiency of bread protein. Jour. Biol. Chem. 41: 97-109. 1920. — Tbd^ proteins of wheat, 
corn, and oats appear to be about equally efficient in human nutrition, and need only be sup* 
plemented by small amounts of milk in order to be fully as efficient as the proteins of ordinary 
mixed diets.— 0 . B. Rigg. ' 

889. Stecnbock, H., and P. W. Bovtwell. Pst*ecluble vltamine. HI. The compsra* 
tive value of white and yellow maizes. Jour. Diol. Chem. 41 : 81-90. pi. t. 1920.— The occur- 
rence of yellow pigment and the growth-promoting property attributed to the presence of 
the fst-fioluble vitamine seem to be intimately associated in the maize kernel. — G. B. Rigg. 

890. WiLiiAiiAK, J. J. The function of vitamines In the metabolism of ScleroUnla clnerea. 
Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 42 : 54^-585. 1^. — ^The basal medium for these tests was Cubbix's 
mineral solution plus asparagin (as a source of nitrogen), plus sucrose. Growth was com- 
pleted in 10 days; sporulation began the third or fourth day. “The amount of vegetation b 
not proportional to the concentration of the juice, the fungus being unable to utilize the 
greater amounts of nutrients in the same degree that it docs the lesser.” “Reproduction is 
more abundant on the peach juice than on the others,” i.e., prune juice and apricot juice. 
“The higher concentrations are not necessarily the optimum for reproduction.” The fungus 
can make excellent growth on either asparagine or glycine, providing the growth-promoting 
material of the 2 cc. of prune juice b also present. It was also shown that diammonium 
hydrogen phosphate alone would not produce growth; that wort alone will support growth 
fairly well; and the two together make an excellent medium for growth. The vltamine prep- 
aration served to make the ammonia nitrogen more useful to the fungus. Vitamine B was 
obtained by means of Lloyd’s alkaloidal reagent. It adsorbs the vitamine from an acid solu- 
tion and releases it in an alkaline one Pectin interferes with the adsorption of the vitamine. 
65 per cent alcohol, to which a few drops of 1 per cent H 1 SO 4 was added, was used for the prep- 
aration of the vitamine. When pectin has been removed, the vitamine will pass through a 
colloidtn sac. — The author presents evidence that two vitamines are concerned in the life 
cycle of Sclerotinia cinerea. One enables vegetative growth to take place and b more readily 
adsorbed by Fuller’s earth on an alcohol medium; the other enables the fungus to sporulate 
well and is more readily adsorbed in an aqueous medium. Evidence given shows that the 
shuffling of the nitrogen and sugar constituents of the medium will not of itself determine 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of reproduction in iScbroftma. Both vitamines must be 
present if reproduction b to occur. Other evidence presented would indicate the presence 
of but one vitamine. — J. M. Brennan. 
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901. WILL4UA.V, J. J. ColoriflMtor and Indlcatw method. [Rev. ctf; Duoqab, B. M., 
A.VD C. W. J>ODOK. The tuM of the c^rlmeter la the ladicetor method of H'loii detennlnatloe 
with M<docfcel floidf . Ann. Mieeouri Bot. Card. 6: 61-70. 1010. (See Bot. AbeU. 4, Entiy 
14^.)] Bot. G&s. 48: 232. 1919. 

802. Zellnsb. Jtruce. Zur Cbemle der hdberea Pllxe. Zm. Ober Sclerodenna nU 
fere Fr. ond Poljucciun cnetlpee DC. {Chemistry of the higher fnngt.) Akad. Wiss. Wieo 
(Monatshcfte fQr Chemic) 39: 603-^15. lOlS.— Following the general plan of his earlier studies 
the author reixtrts the presence of mannit, cholia, and viscoein among the substances investi- 
gated in Scleroderma. In i*olytaccum it is noteworthy that no mannit occurs. With this 
hpet-jea special attention was devoted to a tannold pigment. In neither fungus could the 
aiit!ior demonstrate either invertase, maltase, or diastase. — B, M. Duqqqt. 

Sd^l. ZoLLER, H. F. Quantitative estlmaBonof indole in biological media. Jour. Biol, 
(dictn. 41: 25-36. 1920. — Indole is an important product of the metabolism of certain micro- 
organisms. A simple, rapid, reliable method for its determination has been evolved, requir- 
ing only the reagents and apparatus common to most laboratories. — Q. B. Rigg. 

801. ZoLLEs, H. F. Influence of hydf<^en loo concentration upon the volatility of indole 
from aqueous solution. Jour. Biol. Chem. 41: 37^. 1920. — The range of most rapid vola- 
tilisation of indole from the aqueous solutions studied is from Pa 8.0 to 10.5. Resu|U suggest 
that the practice of steam distillation cun be supplanted by direct distillation when the reac- 
tion of the solution is taken into account.— C. B. R<gg. 

METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

.S95. AyoNYuoua. (Rev. of: Lako.v, Groro. Der Etwelsagebalt panachlerter Blitter, 
geprUft mittels des makroakopischen Verfahrens von Moliseb. (The protein content of mottled 
leaves tested by the macroscoplcal method of Mollsch.) Biochem. Zeitschr. 78: 146-154. 1017.] 
lliedermann’s Zontralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47: 251. 1918.— White-variegated leaves of many 
species of plants, especially, Acer negundo, furnish suitable materia] for the roacroecopieal 
demonstration of the protein reaction according to Molisch. The protein-rich green places 
in the leaves give a very strong color while the protein-poor albescent places arc only slightly 
colored. Protein-rich and protein-poor places are directly related to the presence and absence 
of chromatophores, in the leaf. In the case of yellow 'panachierten/ chromstopbores arc 
found in the leaf tissues and so one finds them rich in protein. The investigation supports 
the views of Molisch in that the principal masses of proteins of the leaves occur in the chro- 
m itnphorea. When submitted (o the xanthoproteic reaction leaves which contain anthocya- 
niu first take on n red color M hon placed in nitric .acid solution, because, in spite of the decolor- 
ixation, they contain anthocyanin in the colorless isomeric form. — F. M. ScherU. 

896. Berman, N., and L. F. Rsttoer. Bacterial nutrition : further studies on the utUi- 
xatlon of protein and non-protein nitrogen. Jour. Bact. 3 : 367-388. 1918.— The utilisation of 
different brands of commercial peptones by proteolytic and non-proteolytic bacteria ia prob- 
ably related to the simpler nitrogen-containing substances. The liquefaction of gelatin was 
not a necessary indication of the proteolytic property of an organism. The availability of 
casein for bacterial use is shown before and after digestion with trypsin,— IF. H. Chamb«rt. 

897. Bonazsi, Aoousto. On nitrificatten. III. The Isolation and desciiptloa of the 
nitrite ferment. Bot. Gas. 68: 194-207. pf. H. 1919.— This paper presents the results of 
the study of an organism, capable of forming nitrates from ammonia, isolated in a pure state 
from Wooster (Ohio] soil after many unsuccessful attempts. A review is given of the per- 
tinent literature, and the methods are described by which the organism was isolated and its 
cultural characteristics determined. The cultural solution used throughont was the one rec- 
ommended by Omelianski, of the following compoeition: HfO, 1000 cc.; FeSQi, 0.4 gram; 
MgS04, 0.5 gram; KtHPOi, 1 gram; NaQ, 2 grams; and (NH,)^, 2 grams. Solid medU 
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ua«d were gypsum block, mAguesium cArboaete block, magneeium earbonate and ammonium* 
magneaium^hoephate block, ammonium aulpbate washed agar, and sUioie acid ieUy. Tbe 
beat reeulta were obtained with Winogradsky’s ailieic acid ielly. Incubation of all eulturea 
a-as made at 2B to 30*C. At this temperature cultures were obtained which nitriSed at much 
as 8.(H mgm. of ammoaiacal nitrogen in 26 days of incubation. The organism is not motile. 
Its thermal deAh point was found to lie between SO** and 55*C. , when the vitality of the organ* 
ism, after heating 5.5 minutes at the required temperature, was tested at rest in Omeliansky's 
solution containing basic magnesium carbonate. The organism occurs in a large form ^1.25^ 
in diameter and in a small coccus form which the author names fi. He concludes that the meg* 
alocoedis isolated by these methods is very similar to that described by Winogradsky frmn 
South American soils and should be classed as a species of the genus ^fttrotocoecus. — Z>, H, 
Rote. 

898. Brscutt, R. N., and H. F. HASciNa. Report on nitrogen. Jour. Assoc. Official 
Agrie. Chem. 3 : 207-217, 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1003. 

899. Conn, H. J., and J. W. Bbiqrt. Ammonlflcatlon of manure In soil. Jour. Agrie. 
Res. 16: 313-350. 1919.— A' foreword by Conn refers largely to previous studies of Bpore*form* 
ers and nott*spQre*formers. Under the title “What soil organisnu take part in ammonifi* 
cation of manure?” Bright shows the predominance of Pseudomonas Jtuorsscens and 
Paeudomoiuu eaudaltu In manured soil and gives the results of an investigation of their funo* 
tioD in Dunkirk silt clay loam.— Fresh horse or cow manure was added to the soil in the ratio 
of 1 : 20. In addition to plate counts direct microscopic examinations were made. Not only 
was tbe unsieritued material used but also tbe sterilised to which was added the pure cultures. 
The latter was used both separately and in combination.— In unstcrilixcd soil which was 
kept in pots the data show a rapid increase in non-spore-formers. After 7 days they were 
never less than 92.5 per cent, while in certain cases they were as high as 07 per cent. The 
results from experiments conducted in flasks arc not so Btriking, yet the same relation holds. 
Isolations showed only 2.8 per cent which form spores. — The growth of P«. fluorescent and 
Pa. caudaiua in sterilized manured soil compared with that of a spore^former, Bacillus cereua, 
shows that the spore-former had increased in 7 days only 8.3 tiraus wliile the two former organ- 
isms had increased respectively 110 and 132 times over the original inoculation. When these 
three organisms were in association Ps. fluorescena and Pe. caudatua rapidly gained the ascen- 
dancy over B. ccreut, the latter soon sporulating and remaining in this condition. — A test of 
the ammonia production and cell count in soil of the above three organisms in pure culture 
show's B. cereua to be the most powerful ammonificr. The two non-spore-forming organisms 
gave many times more cells per gram of manured soil. However, when the three organisms 
were grown in association there was no increase in total ammonia formed and in cell counts 
the two non-spore-formers had gained the ascendancy. B. cercua was not found although 2.3 
million per gram were present at the beginning. — The taxonomic study by Conn includes a 
description of Ps. fluoreacena, Pa. aeruginosa, Bacterium termo and Ps, pvtida with a brief 
summary of characters of typical Ps. fluorcscens and Pa. caudatus. — J. K. H'tfaon, 

900. Dakin, H. D. On amino adds. Biochem. Jour. 12 : 200-317. 1918. — Some new 
methods are presented for the extraction of amino acids by partially miscible solvents. A 
new amino acid, hydroxyglutanic acid, and a new peptide from caseinogen, isoleucylvaline, 
have been isolated and studied. — W. H. Chambers. 

901. Freab, William, Walter Thomas, and H. D. Edmiston. Notes on the use of 
potassium peiman^nate In determining nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method. Jour. Assoc. Official 
Agrie. Chem. 3: ISO-224, 1919.— See Bot, Absts. 5, Entry 1005. 

902. Hekdri(%, Ellwood. Mlcro-oiganlsms In plant chemistry and nitrogen fixation. 
An account of the development and a^Ucation of mlcro-organlsmi useful to plant growth— fix- 
ation of nltrc^Mi in the soli. Chem. and Mettallurg. Eng. 19: 574-576. 6 fig. 1918.— This is 
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a popular account of the utiluation of a muck swamp, and among the products described is 
that desigpsted "inoculant" — a material in which 2g strains of legume bacteria and 5 strsins 
of AtotuhatUr are grown. — 0. M. ArrMtrorvQ. 

903. Paul. Die Einwirktuig von Ifikioorganlsxaen ani die BlwelaskBrper. (The 
action of miero-o^anlsms on protetns.l /Jr+^ p., 7 Die Biochemie in Einxeldarstel- 
iungen IV [Rclitc'l by A. Kanitz]. Oebr&der Bomtraeger: Berlin, 1918. — This number in 
the alKJvc biochemical scries is essentially an amino acid reference book and follows naturally 
Mo. HI, hy M. HiBoraiCD, on partial protein hydrolysis ("tlber partielle Eiweisshydrolyse"). 
Thin monograph takes up the secondary cleavages of the proteins, the decomposition of the 
amino acids. The first part discusses the chemistry of the amino acids and of their proteol- 
ysis by bacteria and fungi, with one acetion on ergot. Part 2 gives chemical and biological 
methods for isolating and determining the amino acid cleavage products. Part 3 gives tbo 
physical and chemical properties of the products and their derivatives, and part 4, the 8301 - 
thfisis of some of them. —IF. //. Chamheti. 

904. Holm, GeoRoe E. A modiUcatloo of the apparatus for the determination of arginine 
ntlrofen by Van Sljrke’s method. Jour. Amcr. Chem. Soc. 42: 61!-AI2. 1920. 

905. T^KVR.vt:, P. The structure of yeast nucleic scld. V. Ammonia hydrolysis. 
Jour. Hiol. Ghom. 41 : 19 -23. 1920. — On mild hydrolysis with 5-per cent ammonia at a tempera- 
ture of 100’<’. yeast nucleic acid is broken up into four nucleotides. Three have already been 
I'oported. .\ fourth, crystalline cytidinphosphoric acid, has now been isolated. — G. B. Bigg. 

900. Lo.vu, Esmon'o R. A study In fundamentals of the nutrition of tho tubercle bacillus: 
the utilization of some amino acids and ammonium salts. Amer. Rev. of Tuberculosis 3: 
lOH. t jig. 1919.— The experiments performed are concerned primarily with the growth of 
human tubercle bacilli on media of known chemical composition. The hydrolysis of prote- 
ose.s and peptones, as also the deaminization of some of the constituent amino acids, is 
reported. CJoo<l growth was afforded by glycerol media with urethane, glycocoll, and alanine 
as sources of nitrogen; likewi.se ammonia, methyl omloe, and ethyl amine, as also the acid 
amids, were utilized, .\mmonium salts of the dibasic acids oxalic, malonic, succinic, malic, 
and tartaric afforde<l excellent growth, but the ammonium salts of fatty, ketonic, and hy- 
droxy acids «lid not permit growth. Between P® 6.4 and Pa 7.8 the reaction of a glycerol 
peptone culture medium is unimportant in the growth of this organism. Regarding the course 
of catabolism, it is suggested that "the amino acids (that is, those studied— glycocoll and 
alanine) break up into ammonia and alcohols, perhaps with amines as intermediate stages, 
that hydroxy malonic acid (tartaric acid) is formed in the medium through the oxidation of 
glycerol, and that ammonium malonate and malonic ester, or closely allied compounds, are 
of great importance in the synthesis of the bacillus's organic substance." — B. M. Thiggar. 

907. PiiKi.PS, I. K., AND H. VV. Daudt. Investigations of the Kjeldshl method for the 
determiostton of nitrogen. Jour, .\saoc. Official .4gric. Chem. 3: 218-220. 1919. — See Bot. 
Absls. 5, Entry 1006. 

938. Trowbridqb, P. F. Symposium on the determination of nitrogen in fertilizers, 
•lour. Assoc. Official Agric. Chem. 3: 217-21S. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1007. 

METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

909. Anonymous. Glycerin msnufacture by the fermentation of sugar. Sci. Amer. Sup- 
plem. 86: 315. 1919. — [From Bnginevring, Sept. 5, 1919.1 — A method employing yeasts.— 
Chas. H. Otis, 

910. Anonymous. [Rev. of: BrspERWANN, W. Permentstudlen. l.^Mittellong. Das 
Spelchelferment. (Salivary ferments.) Fermentforaebung 1 : 385-436. 1916. J Biedermann'a 
/entralbl. .4grikulturchem. 47: 279-280. 1918.— The reviewer credits the author with finding 
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thftt the tune required for the hydrolyaie of etarch to dextrine under the action of salivary 
fennente is conversely proportional to the quantity of ferment . Saccharification is jn no way 
parallel to dextrin formation but remains behind if the quantity of ferment is decreased. It 
ui believed that the diastase eniyme consists of two components ; an amylase which splits 
the starch molecule to dextrine, and a dextrinase which can attack only the dextrin group. — 
f. M. Schertt. 

DU. Akokymoos. (Rev. of: Biedermamn, W. Fermentstudlen. U. Mlttellung. Die 
Antolyse der Stirke. (The autolysLs of starch.) Wochcnschr. Brauerei 34: 183-1S6. 1917.1 

Biedermann's Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47 : 280-281. 1918.— The reviewer indicates that 
previous work of Biedennann shows the rapid hydrolysis of boiled starch solution by saliva 
ash, which effect is due to a ferment liberated from the starch. It is now shown, .according 
to the reviewer, that a similar hydrolysis occurs without adding any ash, if the starch solution 
is made At 70-90*C. Boiled solutions are hydrolysed after a longer period, while extracts 
prepared by grinding starch in water hydrolyze rapidly. 'I'he diastatic power of the latter 
extract is similar to that of a very dilute solution of saliva, and completely transforms starch 
into sugar. Of the salivary salts calcium chloride promotes maximum diastatic action. 
The action of salivary ash in promoting (he decomposition of starch solutions which have 
been subjected to boiling suggests that this mixture of salts promotes the formation of amylase 
from starch. — F. M. Sekertz. 

912. Anontmous. (Rev. of: Jacoot, Mautim. tjber Permentblldung. (Formation of 
enzymes.) Biochem. Zeitschr. 79: 3o -50. 1917.) Biedermann’s Zentralbl. AgrilrtiUtjrchem. 
47: 281-282. 1918. — Traces of grape sugar were found to greatly increase the activity of en- 
zymes on urea. Search was then made to see what building stones the enzymes used. Ac- 
cording to the reviewer there were then tested a number of materials in relation to their action 
on the decomposition of urea. The formation of urease was greatly stimulated by d-glucoso, 
d-gttlactose, glycerol, <ll-glyccric aldehyde, dihydroxy acetone, pyroraccmic acid, and lactic 
acid. A stimulatory action of less intensity was shown by d-fructose, d» and l-arabinose. 
Maltose, ethylene glycol, and propylene glycol produced little action, while d-mannose, 
d-sorbose, rhamnosc, heptose, the polysaccharides, ghicosidcs, and sugar alcohols had no 
action. — F. M. Srkerlt. 

913. Anonymocs. [Rev. of: Lombbroso, Ugo. tl^ber die Remslblllttt der Enzym- 
wirkungeo. 1. Mltteilung. Spaltung und Synthesis der Fette durcb elne Lipase. (Cleavage 
and synthesis of fats by the action of one and the same lipase.) Arch. Pharmacol. Sperim. 14: 
429-459. 1912-1 Biedermann’s Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47: 287. 1918. — According to the 
reviewer it is shown that fat hydrolysis begins immediately at 37*C. and can proceed to 80 
per cent of completion. Synthesis does not begin till after 30-40 hours and then does not 
proceed to a very great extent. The presence of bile neither increases nor retards the syn- 
thesis of fat but increases the hydrolysis. Warming at 40^0. for several hours destroys the 
lipolytic properties but the synthetic activities are not affected. The presence of glycerin 
lessens the harmful action of heat while oleic acid has no influence. The synthetic power of 
pancreatic juice U not increased if either glycerin or oleic acid remains in contact with it for 
a long time. Pancreatic juice which possesses synthetic properties has only small lipolytic 
capacities. Addition of fat slows down the synthetic activities but does not inhibit them. 
Mo synthesis could be demonstrated with the secretion of the small intestine in spite of a 
well developed lipolytic property. — F. M. Schertz, 

914. Anokymoub. [Rev. of: Schweizeb, Karu. Zur Kenntnis der Desanilnierung. 

(DeamloAtloiL) Biochem. Zeitschr. 78: 37-45. 1917.] Biedermann’s Zentralbl. Agri- 

kulturchem. 47: 282. 1918. — The setting free of ammonia (deamination) in the final stages 
of protein decomposition has been ascribed to the action of deaminases which, however, have 
not been isolated. A hydrolytic action was ascribed to the deaminase. Chodat and Sebwetzer 
in 1913 showed that tyrosinase possessed deaminizing properties and that deamination may 
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he iluc to the oxidising function of this enxyme. The author ie<dated tyroei&AM from the 
potato a{id studied its artioa upon the amino aeids. He detected formaldehyde, ammonia, 
and small quantities of carbon dioxide as dacMopositimt products. He found that the pres* 
ence of chlorophyll favored the action of tyrosinase. No deamination oeeurred when the 
oxygen was displaced by hydrogen or carbon dioxide. The author shows that the oxkliiing 
fennent tyrosinase has the ascribed properties of the deaminase and so makes the existenee 
of a deamioate doubtful.-'^. M. SeKertt, 

Oifi. Bauto.v, Arthur Wilus. The ilpoljrtlc actlfltyof the caator and soy bean* Jour. 
Arner. Chem. Boe. 42: 820-632. 1920. —The author finds that the Hpaae from the ciurt^ bean 
splits the esters of fatty aeids to a greater degree than dose the soy bean lipase. Both seeds 
contain the same lipases. When lard or olive oil is used as substrate, ether and alcohol must 
he added before titration. Lipases from both sources act in the same ranges of acidity. — 
J . M. Brannon. 

010. Carhot. P., and F. Gerard. MOcsnlsme de I’actlon toxiqnfi de^rmease. [Mschan- 
Ism of the toxic action of urease.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 169: 88-00. 1010. — There 
are reported experiments in vitro and tn vivo using the urease of soy beans, and an explanation 
jfl gi^cn of the toxic action of soy beans on the basis of the action of the urease contained in 
them.— K. //. Kounp. 

017. Colin,. H., and A. Chaudun. Sur la lol d’action ds la suermte. Influence de U 
viscosity sur la fltesse d’hjrdrolyse. [On the law of action of sucrase: Influence of viscosity 
on the rsteof hydrolysis. I Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168:1274-1276. 1010.— If sacebaroee 
is in excess with relation to the onsyme sucrase, the rate of hydrolysis is proportional to the 
viscosity of the solution.— P. //. Young. 

018. HiniMSBY, .M. H. Sur la conservation du ferment ozydant des champignons. [The 
preservation of the oxidizing fennent (oxydase) of fungi.] Jour, de Pharm. et Chim. 20 : 241- 
‘24!). 1019.— The oxydases of fungi, especially of RuMvula dtliea, esn easily be preserved in 
macerations with glycerin (1 part of the sliced fungus and 2 parts of glycerin). They may also 
be ohtAine<l by adding ether to the eiiced fungus, allowing the mixture to stand for some time 
and tlicn drawing off the lower aqueous liquid and keeping this together with an equal volume 
oi ether, water, or glycerin in sealed tubes. The oxydases thus remain intact for more than 
20 years and form a very important reagent for biologic tests. — H. Erigclhardt. 

910. Jacobv, M. Ober den vermelntlichen Abbau der Stlrke durch Formaldehyde. 
[The supposed decomposition of starch by formaldehyde.) Bcr. Deutsch. Chem. Ges. 52B ; 558- 
562. 1019. — f'ormahlehyde action on starch has no relation to diostatic action; that is. 
formaldehyde is not a “diastase-model.” The author disagrees with Wokcr and agrees with 
von KaufTinao and Sallinger on this point. — G. .M. Arinslrong. 

920. Kopeloff, Nicholas, and .S. Bvall. lovertase activity of mold spores as affected 
by concentration and amount of inoculum. Jour. .Agric. Res. 18: rS37-542. 1920. — Spores of 
AA 7 XT(;tllu.s Sydoun, A. nipor, and PeniciUium fxpnnfum exhibit invertaae activity in sugar 
solutions of concentrations vary'lng from 10 to 70 per cent. Maximum activity occurs in 
concentrations between 50 and 60 per cent. An increase in the number of spores results in 
an incrcA.sed invertaso activity in asalurntc^l sugar solution. About 5000 spores of A. St/dovn 
per cubic centimeter of saturated sugar solution cause inversion; but from 50,000 to 110,000 
spores per cc. of the other two organisms are required. — D. Reddick. 

921. McHarouk, J. S. Th« significance of the peroxddase reaction with reference to the 
viability of seeds. Jour. Araer. Chem. Soc. 42: 612-615. 1920.— The author thinks that the 
peroxidase reaction can be made use of in seed-testing laboratories for detecting non-viable 
seeds and for distinguishing between seed of high, medium, and low viability. Lettuce, 
alfalfa, and soy-bean seeds contain both oxidases and peroxidases. The peroxidase can be 
used to determine the rate at which seeds lose their viability,—/. M. Brannon. 
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923. Mtxks, R. C., ahd L. C. Scott. SoUnry unylose. I. A preUnUnory oxpertmental 
itudyofltxtmbilltTlilttUlm. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 40: 1713-1716. 1918.— S»liT»ry umyl- 
UC, (terUind by being puaed through n Berkefeld filter, is relstively steble for ona year with 
or without such prasorratirea as toluene, thymol, and chloroform; neverthalaea, thepreaarra- 
livea mentioned are in a measure destructive, and in the order mentioned, beginning with 
the least destructive,— The causes which lower the stability of salivary amylase arc not solely 
organisms and preservatives. The inherent chemical weakness of the eniyme molecule must 
be taken into account. Temperatures from 18 to 30“, light, and certain compounds in the 
saliva increase this weaknees. — C. R. Httrth. 

# • 

Nobtbbup, Johk H. CombtnAtlofi of enzyme end snbttrtte. I. A method for the 
quantitetlTe determination of pepsins II. The effect of the bydiocen ion concentimtion. Jour. 
Gen. Physiol. 2: 113-123. fig. /-5. 1919. — The method described for the determination of 
pepsin depends on the change in conductivity of a digesting egg albumin solution. The author 
finds that the amount of pepsin removed from the solution by the substrate does not depend 
on the size of the particles of the substrate. The optimum ll-ion concentration for the com- 
bination of enzyme and substrate corresponds to the optimum for digestion. The author 
suggests that the enzyme combines with the ionized protein. —J. M. Brannon. 

t 

924. Sabatibr, Paul. PennenU and catolyzers. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88; 274-275, 278- 
279. 1919. (Translated from La Rr-viuj Scientifique (Paris).) 

925. Salli.vobr, Hermaxk. ttber die angebllchen dlastatlscben Elgenschaften dei 
Pormaldebyds. [The allied dlastatlc properties of formaldehyde.) Ber. Dcutsch. Chem. Gas. 
S2B; 651-856. 1919.— 'The author thinks he has added proof to the view that starch is indif* 
ferent to the action of formaldehyde as an “enzyme.’'— f?, M. .^mvftrong. 

926. Skull, C. A. Physiology of dormancy. (Rev. of: (I) Crocebr, Wiluajh, and 
G. r. Harrington. Catalase and ozldase content of seeds In relation to their dormancy, age, 
vitality, and respiration. Jour. Agric, Res. 15; 137-174. Sfig. 3918 (See Hot. Absts. 2, Entry 
173); (2) Harrington, G. T., and William Croorbr. Resistance of seeds to desiccation. 
Jour. Agric. Res. 14 : 525-532. 1918 (See Bot Absts. 1, Entry 13W).) Bot. Ga*. 68: 308-310. 
J919.— A review of the data in these papers is introduced by the statcmcDt that this study 
“materially increases our knowledge of the physiology of dormancy and germination of seeds, 
throws much light on the problems of vitality and respiration, and is a general contribution 
of much significance to seed physiology. — II. C. Covlen, 

927. Waksman, Sblman A. A method of testing the amylolytlc action of the diastase of 
Aspergillus oryzae. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 42; 293-299. 1020. — The method used for ob- 
taining pure starch was that developed by Sherman and associates. The author made a 2 per 
cent starch paste. This was divided into 10 cc. portions and brought to a temperature of 
40“C. The proper amount of enzyme was added after this temperature had been reached. 
\V hen the starch had all been hydrolyzed, the solution lost its opaque color and became clear. 
In order to increase the accuracy of determining when hydrolysis was complete the dry starch 
was allowed to absorb a 0.5 per cent solution of neutral red. This evidently aided in determin- 
ing when the solution pass^ from a colloidal to a clear state. The diastase from Anpergillun 
dryzoi produces a good deal of glucose. It differs from malt and pancreatic diastase, as these 
produce chiefly maltose and but little glucose. The author finds that the Lintner method for 
measuring saccharogenic action of different enzymes upon starch should not be used for com- 
parative studies of different enzymes, since the end-products are not the same in the case of 
the different enzymes. — J. M. Brannon. 

928. Wood, Joseph T. Note on trypsin and a new method of purifying enzymes. Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Ind. 37: 313T-316T. 1918. — The author prepared a very pure enzyme solution 
hy soaking Swedish filter paper in the impure trypsin solution, then drying quickly in a cur- 
rent of hot air. When such paper is soaked in water for 15 to 20 minutes, the enzyme is dis- 
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but proteins are left behind. The pure solution gives no precipitate vith safrania 
cantrary*to the usual result with impure preparations. A polariscopic examinatton of the 
relatively pure solution shows no rotation. The solution thus obtained is 2^ aa strong 
as CirObler’s trypsin. There is removed by the purification method mentioned about 35 per 
cent of ertraneoui matter. — 0. Armstrong. 

METABOLISM (RESPIRATION) 

920. Rehtrasd, Gabriel. Sur !e m^canlsme de la conservation des fruits Pe«Q 
frolde. (The mechanism of the preservation of fruits In cold water,] Compt. Rdnd. ^csd. Scl. 
Paris 168: 12H5-12S8. 1919.— The author has previously described (Compt. Rend. 168: llKf) 
a metho<l for preserving fruits for comparatively long periods in cold water. Later studies 
show that a considerable pressure is generated in sealed flasks containing fruit. It has been 
shown by Rcgnar<l that pressure may result in the death of minute animal forms. However, 
it has been shown that yeasts, etc., resisted greater pressures than were generated in the 
cxi^erimenti performed. Cherries were preserved for eleven months under conditions where 
no pressure developed. It was found that the fruits absorb water and that salts, acids, sugars, 
and enrymea diffuse outwar<l. Acidity incompatible with the growth of roost bacteria was 
developed an<l numenms eniymatic changes resulted in the softening and transformation of 
the fruit. The author considers the most important factor in preservation is the exclusion 
of oxygen and the maintenance of a rigorous anaerobic condition such that even yeasts are 
unable to develop. Tests with guatacum revealed an action similar to that of laccase. From 
the observations made, the author concludes that the chances of preserving fruit by this 
method depend'. Ist, on the number and vitality of the organisms brought with the fruit; 
and 2nd, on the development of acidity and the initiation of biochemical processes resulting 
in the disappearance of 0|. Cut fruits were found to have poor keeping qualities due to their 
inahiiity to resist the entrance of organisms. — V. If. Young. 

930. DnooKd, Matilda M. Comparative studies on respiration. 8. The respiration of 
BaeUlui subUlit In reUUoo to antagonism. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2 : 5-15. 1919.— Suspensions of 
Hacillun auhbli^ in 0.75 per cent dextrose were subjected to various salt solutions and the rate 
of respiration, os indicated by the evolution of C0|, was determined. NaCl and KCl, at 
concontratioDs of 0.15 M and 0.2 M resiujctively, increase the rate of respiration. At higher 
concentrations the rate is decreased, CaClj increases the rate of respiration at a concentration 
of 0.0.1 M and decreases the rate at somewhat higher concentrations. A marked anlagoniam 
was observed between NaCl and CaCband between KCl and CaCl, in their effects on respi- 
ration. Antagonism hetweon NaCl and KCl is slight and the antagonism curve shows two 
maxima.— Oil'll F. Curtis. 

931. GusTAraov, F. G. Comparative studies on resplratton. 9. The effects of antago* 
aUtic salts on the respiration of A^rglllus nlger. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 17-24. 1919.— Low 
concentrations of NaCl (0.125, 0.25, 0.5) and CaCli (0.5 M) caused an increase in respiration 
of Afipt!Tg\Uus niger in the presence of 0.05 per cent dextrose as measured by the evolution 
of CO,. Stronger concentrations of these salts (2 M NaCl and 1.25 M CaCl,) decreased the 
respiration, probably through their osmotic effect in decreasing the water content of the 
mycelium. A mixture of 19 cc. of NaCl and I cc. of CaCl, (both 0.5 M) showed an antagonism, 
in that the respiration was normal, whereas each salt alone caused an increase. The effect 
of a substance on growth may differ from its effect on respiration, for, in the presence of 0.05 
per cent dextrose, 0.5 M NaCl inhibited spore germination of Aspergillus niger, while 0.5 M 
OaCl, and various mixtures of the two salts did not inhibit spore germination.— Otis F. Curtis. 

932. OsTBHHOcT, W. J. V. ComparaUve studies on respiration. 7. Respiration and 

anlafoniam. Introductory note. Jour. Gen. Physiol 2: 1-3. 1919.— The author briefly re- 
view the literature dealing with the effect of antagonistic salts on respiration and states that 
he has found pronounced antagonism between NaCl and CaCl, in their effects on this process. 
-Ofu F. CurHt. ^ 
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ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

&33. Child, G. M. A ■(ady of cot^tibiUtjr In •ome Pnget Sound oliOA* Pub). Putot 
Sound Biol. Stn. 2 : 24^267. 1910. — About 19 algne wero u«ed in the oxperimontal work. 
These were tested from the standpoint of axial susceptibility, in respect to a few toxio agents. 
In all these the most actively growing regions were the most susceptibile to the poisons used. 
While differences in the permeability of the outer portions of cells may account for differences 
in susceptibility to certain poisons, they cannot account for all, since neutral red and certain 
other vital dyes probably kill from within the cell.— In Ptilota ptctinaia the differenoM in 
susceptibility of the different apical regions and axes enable one to picture the relative 
physiological conditions in the different parts, and make it possible to interpret to some 
extent the growth form in physiological terms. Apparently the inhibiting influence of a more 
actively growing tip is effective through a greater distance in the plant, than that of alms 
active tip. This is shown by the presence of alternate branching in the more act ive tips, imd 
opposite branchic^ in the less active ones. Thus activity and branch arrangement are corre- 
lated. — Experiments with a species of filamentous distom, whose filaments are composed of 
bundle of gelatinous tubes in which are growing a Kavicula type of diatom, show that this a 
pseudothalius is also moat susceptible at the tips. Therefore either physiological correlation 
must exist between the tips and the other parts as in ordinary plants; or else growth and divi- 
sion are gradually inhibited by the gelatinous envelope, so that the individual diatoms at 
the tips of the pseudothalius are most active because they are in the most favorable situations. 
The pseudothalius reacts like a plant rather than like a colony.— T. C. Frye. 

9S4. Gail, Floyd W. Hydrogen ion concentration and other factors affecting the distri- 
bution of Fucus. Pubt. Puget Sound Biol. Sta. 2: 2S7-306. 1910.— The hydrogen ion coneen- 
trntion of the sea water is an important factor in distribution. The most favorable Pt is 
S.0-8.2. At Pb S.8 all growth ceases cxcppt the germinal ion of oospores. Likewise in sea- 
water of Pa 6.6 (and lower exponenu) growth is insignifleant or wanting, except in young 
plants, especially in temperatures above 17*C. Temperature is therefore another determin- 
ing factor. Of the ranges tried, the lowest, 10.5^ to 13*C. was the most favorable. When 
the temperature was permitted to rise to30’*O. for a part of the time, the growth was almost 
or wholly stopped. In the presence of much Viva the P* of the surrounding water is raised 
too high for Fucus. In tide pools the extremes of both temperature and Ph are too great. 
Both desiccation and light are also important factors. — T. C. Frye. 

935. Garnbr, W. W., and H. A. Allard. Effect of the relative length of day and night 
and other factors of the environment on growth and reproduction In plants. Jour. Agric. Res. 

18; 553-605. PI. 64-79. 35 fig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 22. 

936. Harris, J. E. G. Contributions to the biochemistry of path^enic anaerobes. VIII. 
The biochemical comparison of mlcroHjrganisms by quantitative methods. Jour. Path, and 
Bact. 23: 30-49. Ft’i;- l~9- 1919 . — A comparison was made from strictly quantitative data, 
(1) of the proteolytic and sugar-splitting properties of two anaerobes, liacillwi sporogenes 
and the Reading bacillus, and (2) the oxygen concentrations which peimit or inhibit growth 
of these organisms. The two organiams are morphologically, and in cultural reactions, closely 
related. — Experimental methods are described for carrying out a comparison of the reactions of 
these organisms. Details are given of the apparatus used for fermentation experiments and 
of the methods for obtaining values for gas production, ammonia and amino-acid formation, 
production of volatile acids, and changes in hydrogen ion concentration and sugar content. — 
.\ simple method is described for determining the degree of oxygen toleration of organisms 
for routine purposes. It is suggested that results should be expressed in the form of the "uero- 
bic index,’’ which is defined. — The results are given in terms of fermentations of 5 different 
media and of determinations of the aerobic indices both of spores and young organisms on 
liquid and solid media. — From the results it is concluded that these two organisms are of the 
same race, but show small differences possibly acquired. In their biochemical behaviour 
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towBifU the fire medu ueed they ere remerkebly limiUr, but they ihow s eomewhAt etrikii^ 
difference in their powers of Rowing in the preeenoe of oxygen. — The use of methodsi tueh m 
thoM deeeribed, for iareetigAtiooe of the bioeheuieal propertiee <rf baeterU in geaend ie 
dieoiiMni. end a means ia auggeeted for using these methods with aerobic <Nrgaiiieiiis.-«IP. IT. 
ffonns. 

fiff7. HAwniira, Lon A.» and RonimT B. HAiriT. Physle l egleal ttndy of fihe puinitim 
sf Pythittffi dehaiyasttin Beiue on the potato tabor. Jour. Agrie. Res. 2fi: 27&-307. Pi. S5-S7. 
191t.--Bee Bot. AfasU. 4, Entry 1298. 

938. R4>siNnEiK. O. Bloehemleal changes doe to enrlxeaiMat. Bioohem. Jour. 12: 
9S3-289. 1918.— Only one^ourth the amount of ehromogenic substance, probably fiaronOi 
was produced in the inflorescenos of “Edelweiss" in London as in the native Alps. Thediffeiv 
enoe is attributed to biochemical adaptation, poesibly placing the flavonee in a protective idle 
against ultraviolet light. — W. ft. Chambtra. 

999. Tavia, Mat. Symbiotes or bcnerotent microbes and rltamlnea. Sci. Amer. Sup* 
plem. 88: 282-283. 1919.— This paper is in the main a review of the theories and experimente 
of M. Paul Portier. According to these views, there are no simple organisms except bacteria, 
all higher organisms being in reality twofold— the organism itself and the microorganisms 
distributed throughout its tissues. The mitochondria, a definite number of which exist in 
each cell, arc believed to be symbiotes, that is, polymorphic forms of bacteria. The cell 
apparently liroits the number of symbiotes.— It is held that certain wastmg diseases, such as 
scurvy, berUberi, etc., are not due to the lack of vitamines, but are caused rather by a defici* 
cney of symbiotes. — Chaa. H. 

GROWTH. DEVELOPMENT, REPRODUCTION 

910. Akontmocs. Vertlkales Wachstum der Btume. [Rev, of: Cambaox, R. H. The 
vertical growth of trees. Jour, and Proc. Roy. Soc. New South Wales 52:377-384. 1919. See 
Bot. Abets. 6, i^ntry 9t3.)| Naturwissenschaften 7: 354. 1919. 

911. Bochanan, R. E. Life phases In a bacterial culture. Jour. Infect. Diseases 23: 

^ 109-125. 1918, — The growth of a culture of bacteria from initiation until death is divided 

into 7 phases, and mathematical formulae Wre presented to express the relation of the growth 
curve to time for each phase. — W. if. Cha^nbera. 

912. Qudinqtok, R. A. Influence of certain ductless gland substances on the growth of 
plant tissues. Biol. Bull. IWoods Hole) 37: 188-193. Fiy.l. 1919. — The growth of root-tips 
of Allium ia retarded by the presence in their fluid nutrient environment of thyroid gland 
material, rctradation being approximately proportional to the amount of thyroid substance 
proaont. The growth of the early leaves ia not modified. Iodine, used as KI, in amounts 
equivalent to that in thyroid substances provoking marked modifications of growth, had no 
appreciable effect on growing root-tips. Pituitary substances up to two grains of the desic- 
eated gland, and supra-renal substances up to one grain of the desiccated gland, in 120 cc. of 
nutritive solution had no effect on the growing root-tips. The experiments, which were lim- 
ited to a single form, indicate that thyroid constituents may influence the r61e of protoplasmic 
action in cells other than those of animal tissues.— J. E, Weat^tr. 

943. Cambaos, R. H. The vertical growth of trees. Jour, and Proc. Roy. Soc. New 
South Wales 52 : 377-384. 1919. — ^Vertical growth in the trees studied is practically limited to 
the termbal shoot, and it is verj' probable that when once definite branches are developed 
the portion of the axis below these increases in diameter but not in length.— B. M. Duqqot, 

944, Hibbard, R. P. The condition of fruitfulness, [Rev. of : Kbato, E. J., and H, B. 

Kratbill. Vegelatton and reproduction wltfi special reference to tfie tomato. Oregon Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 1«. 1918.1 Plant World 22: 23-24, 1919. 
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945. SrlLTBiiT, M. G. t}ber dl« Sckvaakiia(»n In d«r ZeUteilunctfrtqiMBt btl den 
Won^^miPlnaMttTnm. [Vtrintlonft In tbe frequency of cell dlTltloa in the rooli of Pltnm 
CAttTVin.] Srenek. Bot. Ti<Ukr. (Stoekholoa] U: 61-70. 1910.— In experimenU on the neticA 
of week electrie ourrenta on roote of Pitum toftrum the author ohaerved n periodicity in cell 
divisio&B. The number of dividing celts was counted in 10 sections frmn each root. Since 
nuclear division is sensitive to external conditions these experiments were carried out in dark- 
nees at a constant temperature. The frequency of cell division in each root it periodie. The 
intensity of division shows distinct maxima and minima. The rhythm is independent of daily 
periodicity and therefore not synchronous in different roots. Periods of active diviaion are 
succeeded by rest periods. The duration time of the phases of cell division is estimated in 
pcrcentsges of the total time required for division as follows: prophase, 32.78 per cent, meta- 
phase, 36.96 per cent, anaphase 19.39 per cent, telophase, 10.95 per cent.— Pea roots of the 
same age and length were placed in a spiral ot fine silver wire which carried 3 milliamperes at 
low potential. Roots were left in spirals 1 to 10 hours and examined for frequeney of call 
division. Roots so treated showed the maximum number of dividing cells. The maximum 
rate of division continues for several hours after stimulation. The author believes that the 
passage of the current acts as a stimulus which breaks the autonomous period of cell division. 
— R. B. Horwy. 


946. Stout, A. B. Intersexes in Plsntsgo lancaotsts. Bot. Gas. 66: 109-133. t pi. 
1919.— See Bot. Abets. 3, Entry 1617. 

MOVEMENTS OF GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGES 

947. Cocas, E. Making a plant tie itself into a knot. Sci. Amer. 121:579. I fyf. 1919. 

—A geotropic response.— Chos. H. Oti$. 

GERMINATION. RENEWAL OF ACTIVITY 

948. Andbokrscu, Demetrius Ion. Germination and further development of the SAhiyo 
of Zea Hays separated from the endosperm. Amer. Jour. Bot. 6 : 443-452. i pi. 1919.— 
Embryos of corn (with their scutells) were separated from their endDspenns and germinated 
in water and in various culture media, of which 1 and 2 per cent sucrose solutions produced 

the best results. The yoving plants thus obtained were considerably smaller than those pro- b. 
duced by whole kernels, but were otherwise identtcal with them. When the scutellum aa 
well as the endosperm was removed, growth was very much reduced and the seedlings were 
unable to develop far.—Scedlings grown from embryos only and those grown from whole 
kernels were transplanted into soil and the plants obtained were csseniially similar, except 
that the former were somew hat smaller than the latter. The author concludes that in germi- 
nation and development the presence of endosperm is not essential, but is beneficial. — E. W. 
Sinnoit. 

949. Anthony, Stephen, and Harry V. Harlan. Germination of barley pollen. Jour. 
Agric. Res. 18:525-536. PI. 60-81. 1920. — Thepollcnofbarley (/fordeum)germinateB readily 
within a period of 5 minutes when proper moisture and temperature conditions are afforded. 

The moisture relation is extremely critical. In the experiments, moisture was supplied from 
a fragment of green leaf tissue placed in a dry mount of pollen in a Van Ticghem cell. Slight 
drying of pollen causes collapse of the cell wall and free moisture causes rapid swelling and 
bursting. — In field experiments the receptivity of the stigma was found to extend over several 
days. Pollen used in 8 successive stages of development (from immature to that obtained 2 
days after dehiscence of the anther) gave satisfactory percentages of fertilisation only when 
taken from anthers that were dehiscing or had only very recently opened. — No satisfactory 
means was found of storing barley pollen. A ''study of the conditions governing fertilization 
in nature shows that conditions unfavorable to fertilizations are also unfavorable to progress 
in the development of pollen and vice versa. In this way natural fertilisation is secured." — 

D. Reddick. 


soT&incu. xavnuciB. voi.. mo. I 
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9fi0, Hondo, M. U«ber H«chr«(f« oad Kdmvnt vmchtodea niht RaiikSfaer (Oiyta 
mHti). tad gwmliutkm of fit* taodf Ia virVrat ■1l^M ti mtarttf.] Ber. 

Inft. tAttdwirtMh. ForaelL 1: 361-^87. 1918.*H9 m Bot. Abeta. 3, Elatiy 2805; 6, Ekitry 
36 . 


06t. RaMBUi, E. J. Raport oa the propoaed electioljrtlc tmtaent of aoeda (Wolfryn 
yrocesa) before aowUic. Jour. Miniatry Agrie. Great Britain 26 : 971-061. 1920.--8ee Bot. 
Ahale. 5, Entry 60. 

SKlEMaN, J. A. O. Btt bldrag ttU Irlgan om tamperaturena betydelae fSf fHSou 
fronlflc boa Oeranltim bohamlottm L. (A report on the qoeatloa of the tn^orlnace of t emp o f B- 
tnre for the growth of aead of Oeranitun bohemlcum.) Seenak. Bot. Tidakr. iStookholm) U: 
93-07. 1910.— The author haa obaerved that aeoda of Geranium bokamieum are capable of 
withstanding very high temperatures and of remaining viable for many yean. They also 
seem to require special conditioas including exposure to considerable heat to bring about 
germination, as shown by their occurrence only on burned over land. — W. W. Gilbert. 

953. STdaMBR. KeLfflongthemmungen bel blaoen ItvlnetL [A caae of arrested germina- 
tion In blue lupines.) lllustrierte Landw. Zeitg. JO: 12. 1910. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 63. 

RADIANT ENERGY RELATIONS 

954. Danibl, LuacN. Rechercboa anr le (Uveloppement con^ard de la laltwe au aoleil 
et a I'ombre. [Development of lettuce in tun and shade.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 
166: G94r-606. 1919.— The author reports the effect of shade on the development of lettuce 
(dants and discusses in a general way the relation of illumiDaiion to the duration of species, 
giantism, and dimorphism.— f. B. R’cnn. 

956. SouANz, F. Effect of light on living organism. Sci.Amcr. Supplem. B8: 179. 1919. 
[Translated from MeUorolog. Zeitnehr. (Braunschweig).] 

906. Tsori, T. The action of ultra-violet rt^s on sugar-cane, pineapple and banana in 
Hawaii. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 67: 327. 1919. [From Louisiana Plonfer ond Sugar Jtfonu- 
/ociuror.j— Investigations on the connection between the action of ultra-violet rays and the 
formation of carbohydrates, acids, and other compounds.— Ckoi. H. Otis, 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

057. Edso.v, H. AND M. Shapovai>ov. Temperature relations of certain potato-rot 
and wilt-producing fungi. Jour. Agric. Res. 18: 511-524. 9 fig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, 
Entry 740. 

968. Potter, Georoe F. An apparatus for automatically changing the temperature of a 
chamber. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 39-43. S pi. 1920.^ — in order to obtain a uniform and known 
rate of temperature fall for experiments dealing with the injury of plant tissues by low tem- 
peratures, the author has devised a cooling chamber in which the rate of temperature change 
is automatically controlled by clockwork. This apparatus is described in detail. — B. W. 
Sinnott, 

959. Shrevb, Edith Bellaut. A thenno-electrlcal method for the determlnatton of 
leaf temperature. Plant World 22 : lOO-KR. S fig. 1919. — A method of determining leaf tem- 
peratures without wounding the tissues is described. The apparatus consists of a pair of 
thennooouplee and a portable galvanometer sensitive to 0.1*0., with damping key, arranged 
compactly on a board supported on a camera tripod. A reading can be made in a fraction of 
a second. — Ckorlas A. 
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TOXIC AGENTS 

960. Kiso, Fsaxklik. labonitorr tsperlineata on the ^routine of potetoee In varloos 
|te mlxtiiree. (ZVitzofen, ozn«a end enrbon dkadde.) Now Phytol. tS : 248-352. lOld.-^The 
following oonclusions are reached: “1. Oxygen is harmful to the |>otato tuber in conoentra- 
tiooa above &-10 per cent. Oxygen 80 per cent kills in 4 to 5 weeks, Oxygen 5-10 per oent is 
the optimal concentration for sprouting. 2. The harmful action of oxygen is increased in 
the presence of earbem dioxide. 3. Carbon dioxide inhibits sprouting in a concentration of 
20 per oent. This concentration is at the same time to some extent harmful, 4. Higher 
concentrations of carbon dioxide cause marked injury and death." — /, F. XstPts. 

961. Kbtz, Fbboikand. Heber den eon TJltramarln auf Pflansan. [On the 

effect of olCtmmartae on pUnts.l Zeitschr. Pflansenkrankh. 29: 161-166. 1919.— Referring to 
his earlier experiments with soils containing graphite, the author recapitulates his results 
as follows. Seeds pjanted in soil containing a cmisiderable amount of graphite are retarded 
in germination. Plant growth was retarded and arrested, while transpiration in sunfloweri 
grown in graphite was increased. Since graphite is a chemically indifferent substance, the 
author raises the question as to whether the action of other indifferent substances would be 
similar in effect. He chooses ultramarine, describing it as a aubstance nearly indifferent 
chemically; stable in air,^ light, and alkalies; insoluble in water; and only slowly decomposed 
by acids and acid salts. — His observations are: germination of seeds does not occur very 
readily in soU containing ultramarine; growth is retarded ; but there is no disturbance of trans- 
piration; ana neither a "poisonous’’ nor fatal effect is exerted by this substance. Intense 
spraying of leaves with ultramarine in water suspensions causes wilting and drying. — H. T. 
(7d«sow. 

962. Ricbtbb. [Rev. of; Fallaoa, O. Zur Riibensamenbeizong mlt Schwefelslore. 
(Gennlnation of beet seed after corrosion with sulphuric add.) Osterroich.^Ungar. Zeitschr. 
Zuckeriodust. und Landw. 46:2^34. 1917.] Bi^ermann’s Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47: 
324-325. 1918. — A table is given showing the results of IreatmeDt of 100 beet seeds with sul* 
phuric acid. Unsoaked seeds were treated as follows; with concentrated sulphuric acid; 
with sulphuric acid of 53^B4. and for comparison some which were not treated with acid. 
Soaked (6 hours) seed were also treated as those above. The poorest germination was shown 
hy the unsoaked seed treated with concentrated acid, and the best germination was shown 
by seed soaked for6 hours and then treated with acid of 53'’B6. The seed and acid were heated 
for 20 to 25 minutes with steam and then the acid was allowed to act for two and one half 
hours. The number of seed germinated after 2, 3, 4, 6, and 14 days was recorded. — F, 
Scherti. 

963. Richter. (Hev. of: Creisbneooeh, Iokaz IC. Versveb mlt Same&rtiben unter 
Verwendung von Mangonsnlfat als katalytlschen Dflnger. (Experiments on seed beets using 
manganese sulfate as a catalytical manure.] Osterreich.-Ungar, Zeitschr. Zuckerindust. und 
Landw. 46: 13-21. 1917.1 Biedermann’s Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47 : 320-323. 1918.— 
Pot experiments in sand and peat were conducted using Knop’s nutrient solution for watering. 
Fifteen pots were used, placed in 3 groups. Group 1 had no manganese, group 2 had a small 
quantity of manganese (0.1773 grains or 25 kilc^rams per hectare), and group 3 had 4 times as 
much manganese as group 2. The yield of seed per pot was as follows: group 1, 60.3 grams; 2, 
57.2 grains; 3, 69.8 grams. The stem yield was greatest in group 1 and least in group 2. In 
regard to the capacity for germination, 100 seed balls of group 1 produced 149 seedlings; 100 
of group 2 produced 139 seedlings, and group 3 produced 131 seedlings. The seed of the above 
3 groups were then planted in plots and fertilised (manganese lacking). The seed from the 
sbove group 1 produced 108.7 grams of sugar per beet; from group 2 the yield was 112.2 grama 
per beet; and from group 3, 94 grams. The yield per plot respectively was 4.54, 4.55 and 4.03 
kgm. The averse weight of each beet was respectively 578, 599, and 512 grama. Other 
data were worked out for the respective groups. — F. M. Schertz. 
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064. JltriiBOLO, Cabouice. The la}«ctio]i of dModcBls lAto chottsot t r oe t . Amer. Jour. 
Bot. 7: 1-20. 1^.— Injection experimenU were corned oa in 1913 with 156 younsPuro- 

gon cbettDut trees grafted on native stock. Water, twenty-five inorganie rabotaaoee (in* 
eluding three colloidal metals), twenty-five organic substances (including extracts of n<mBal 
and of diseased bark), and five stains were injected. Various coneentrationa were used, and 
the amount entering the tree was measured in each case. In general, solutions were absorbed 
more readily than water, organic compounds more readily than inorganic ones and tme solu- 
tiooji more readily than colloidal ones. The more concentrated the solution, the more 
rapidly it was absorbed. The rate of injection was most rapid in June and next in July, May, 
August, September, October, and April, respectively. The rate was more varialAe in the 
spring than in the summer or autumn, and was dependent to a considerable extent upon the 
rate of transpiration. — Previous literature on plant injection is reviewed at some length. — 
£. W. .Stnnoll. 

965. Rcmbold, Carounc. Effect on chestnuts of substances injsctsd Into their trunks. 
Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 46-56. f pf. 1920. — The author has injected a large number of substances 
into Paragon chestnut trees, as reported previously (see entry next preceding). The present 
paper describes the course of injected solutions in the tree, their effect on the tissues, and their 
influence on the parasitic fungus Rndotkia paratitica. Solutions travel usually in last annual 
ring of wood and were found to pass downward into the roots an(^ upward into the leaves, 
and in one case even into the fruit. They are confined to a path but little wider than the diam- 
eter of the injection hole. The effect on the tree varied with the dilution of th^olution and 
with the season at which injection was made. Certain substances, notably water, the alkali 
metals, colloidal metals, roost organic compounds, certain dyee, and the water extract of 
normal bark, were w ithout noticeable effect on the tree. A few, particularly weaker dilutions 
of alkali metals, apparently acted as slight slunulants. A third group, including the heavy 
metals, water extract of blight canker, and some others, were detrimental, causing the death 
of part or all of the tree. Particular solutions were often wecific in their detrimental effects. 
Results AS to the effect of injected solutions upon the bli^t fungus were very inconclusive. 
A little evidence is brought forwanl, however, which indicates that dilute solutions of lithium 
salts injected in the spring months may check somewhat the growth of the fungus canker.— 
K. U*. Sinnod. 

960. Stoklasa, J., in collaboration with J. §ebob, W. Zoobnick^, F. T^^mich, O. HorXx, 
A. NtMRO, and J. Cwacii. Influence of aluminum Ions on seed germination. Sci. Amer. 
Supplom. 87 : 318-320. 1919. (Translated from Biochera. Zeitsebr. 91; 137-223. jig. t~16. 
1918.] 

907. Wyeth, J. F. K. The effect of acids on the growth of Bacillus coll. Biochem. Jour. 
12: 3'y-lOl. 1918. — Initial and final li-ion concentrations of Bacillus colt under varying con- 
ditiuQ.s arc <lotcmunod, and it is found that the final reaction of the culture solutions depends 
on the initial El-ion concentration of the media, the buffer effect of the media, and the nature 
of the acid. There is a critical point in the Il-ion concentration beyond which growth is com- 
pletely inhibited. — H*. il. Chambers. 

ELECTRICITY AND MECHANICAL AGENTS 

968. Baines, A. E. Electrical conditions of the earth and atmosphere. Sci. Amer. 
Supplem. 88: 290-291. 1919. — This article deals in part with plant life. The author believes 
that everything growing in the soil is charged or electrified by the earth, — ^the roots, stems, 
and veins being negative terminals, while the parts of the leaves between the veins act as 
aerolM, taking their charge from the positive air. An ordinary electrical current passes 
from air to earth and back again to air through the plant. If the soil is not moist to the root- 
depth, or if it docs not contain electrolytes other thsm water, the plant is deprived of its sup- 
ply of current and must suffer injury. It is claimed that if about 1 per cent of ferro sulphate 
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or other euit^le electrolyte is mixed with the soil, or the ground is well wstered with the min- 
ersl in solutioii, much <rf the water ordinarily required by plant life may be dispetised with, 
potted plants so treated were kept alive in a warm greenhouse, exposed to the sun’s rays, for 
three months without water. When vegetable life is said to be ’’reeting” during the late 
autumn and winter months, it is probably due to lowered electri6eation.'~CAos. H. Otia. 

PHYSIOLOGY OP DISEASES 

960. Anoktkous. Dlaeaae resistance In plants. Card. Chron. 65: 192. 1919.— This 
editorisd is a popular consideration of the phenomenon of resistance in varieties of plants, 
suggesting briefly an explanation based on the presence and absence of certain chemical 
fsctors. The author suggests that the present status of the mechanism of immunity in ani- 
mals may be a source of encouragement to plant pathologists.— C. R. Ilurth. 

970. PaiKE, Stdkxt G., and H. Staksviklo. Studies In Bacterloilc. III.— A bacterial 
leaf -spot disease of t’rotea cynaroldes, exhlbitlBg a host reaction of possibly bacteriolytic nature. 
Ann. Appl. Biol. 6: 27-29. t’l. «, /itf. ff-tf. 1919. —See Bol. Absts. 5, Entry 757. 

971. Rose, D. H. Infection as related to humidity and temperature. [Rev. of: Lattrit- 
ZBN, J. T. The relation of temperature and humidity to Infection by certain fungi. Phyto- 
path. 9: 1-35. 1919.1 Bot. Gaz. 66: 66-67. 1919. 

* MISCELLANEOUS 

972. Akdebs, J. N. Growing plants as health-giving agents. Sei. Monthly 10: 63-fl9. 
1920.— This is a popular presentation of the subject. — L. Pace. 

973. Bobiuopp, W. De Inwendlge bouw der schorselementen ven Hevea braslUeasls. 
(The stractore of cell elements la the bark of Hevea braslUensls.l Arch. Rubbercult. Neder- 
landsch-IndiS 3 : 222-231. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 546. 

974. Gaokespain, F. Vegetable Amcr. Supplem. 68 : 220, 232. / Ji^. 

1919. (Translated from La Roueae Mensnel (Paris), April, 1919.]— Results of "over-feeding” 
of plants and diflferences in habitat between individuals of the same species. — Chaa. U. Oiit, 

975. Gloves, G. H., T. E. Newson, and W. W. Robbins. A new poltonoue plant, the 
wborled milkweed Ascleplas vertlclllata. €k>lorsdo Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 240. 16 p. 16 Jig. 
1918.— Serious losses of stock particularly sheep, are reported from southwestern Colorado 
due to Asefsptos verticillala. The plant appears to be poisonous at aH stages of grow'th and 
when dry. The symptoms of the affected animals are described. Death may result within 
8 hours. The poisonous compound was not identified. — C. R. Hurak. 

976. Harvet, R. B. A thermo regulator with the characteristics of the Beckman ther* 
mometer. Jour. Biol. Chem. 41: 9-10. Pl.t. 1920. 

977. Hibbard, R.P. Preparation of teed potatoes. (Rev. of: Appleuan, C. O. Physio- 
l<^lcat basis for the preparation of potatoes for seed. Maryland Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 212: 
79-102. Fig.t-tt. 1918.1 Plant World 22 : 91-92. 1919. 

978. Naoel. KortoffelUgerungsversuche. (Potato storage experiments.] Illustrierte 
Landw. Zeitg. 39: 0. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 46. 

979. Weimer, j. L. Some obaervationf mi the spore discharge of Pleurage currlcolla 
(Wint) Kuntze. Amer. Jour, Bot. 7: 75-77. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 096. 
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SOIL SaENCE 

J. J. 8zxl«l^n^ Bdiior 
P^M. ScHEBTS, A$iutant Editor 

GENERAL 

9R0. Anomtuooh. Th« TAlue oMopifiS in the cnltivfttioa of poor,ljchtUuid. Sd.Amar. 
Supplem. 8S: 265. 1910. (Abetreet of p*per read before Asncultural Section, British Assoc. 
AHv. Sci., by A. W. Ou>eb8Haw. (See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 47.)1 Reprinted in ScL Amer. 
Suppiem. 88: 321. 1919. 

961. Bear, Piruakt E., akd 3. R. Rotstoh. Nitrogen losses In mine. Jour. Amer. 
Soo. Agroa. 2 : 319-326. 1919.— The paper gives the results of losses of nitrogen fnnn urine 
which has been stored under various eonditions. Urine exposed to the Air lost over 02 per 
cent of its nitrogen during 8 weeks when the average temperaiu^ was 3S*C. When urine was 
not exposed to the air practically no losses took place. Litter allowed to dry out and remain 
dry lost 20 per cent of its nitrogen content while litter which was kept moist by daily additions 
of water lost over 97 per cent of its nitrogen. Samples protected with kerosene lost approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of their nitrogen in 8 weeks.— P. M. Scherit. 

982. Clevenger, Clinton B. Hjdn^en-lon concentration of plant Juices. I. The sC' 
curate determlostlon of the hydrogen-ion concentration of plant juices by meens of the hydrogen 
electrode. Soil Sci. 8: 217-226. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 876. 

983. Clevenger, Clinton B. Rydrogen-lon concentration of plant Juices. ZI. Factors 
affecting the acidity of hydrogeo-lon concentration of plant Juices. Soil Sci. B: 227-242. 1919. 
—See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 877. 

984. Conner, S. D. The effect of zinc In soil tests with zinc and galvanized Iron pots. 
Jour. Amer. Soo. Agron. 12 : 61-64. 1920. — The author found that acid soils when placed in 
sino or galvanised pots, unless limed sufficiently, acted upon the sine of the pots which were 
insufficiently protected by the granulated paraffine coating. The water-soluble Zn salts 
which were found in the soil caused the crops to fail the second season. The action of acid 
soils on Zn is evidence that soils contain true acids. No good protective coating for the pots 
was found. — F. M. Scherh. 

985. Frbar, Wiliam, and C. L. Gooduno. I. Cost of burning lime In the stack or 

heap. II. Supplementary report npon the limestone resources of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 157. April, 1919. 

986. Hepnbr, Frank E. Wyoming forage plants and their chemical composition. Wyo- 
ming Agric. Exp. Sta. Kept. 28: 117-128. 1917-18. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 26. 

987. Hoagland, D. R. Relation of nutrient solution to composition and reaction of cell 
sap of barley. Bot. Gas. 68; 297-301. 1919.— See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 859. 

968. Kellbt, W. F., and £. £. Thoaias. The effects of alkali on citrus trees. Cali- 
fornia Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 318: 305-337. 1920. 

989. Martin, J, C., and A. W. Coristie. Effect of variation in moisture content on the 
water-eztractable matter of soUa. Jour. Agric. Rea. 18: 139*143. 1919. — The water-soluble 
constituents of two soils of very different types have been studied at four moisture contents. 
The moisture contents approaching the air dry condition show a decided tendency to depress 
the nitrates and potash in both soils and the sulfates in the silty clay loam only. These de- 
pressions are reflected in the total dissolved material. The excess water in the sandy loam 
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soil cftiiM* a disappe&ranee of nitntM and also decidedly depreMeB the potaeeiuin, ealeiun 
ftnd m a gne etmn, these l o e ecfl also being reflected in the total solids eztraeted. Coai^erable 
variations in moisture contents of soils, provided the saturation point is not reaehedi do not 
appreeiebly modify the results obtained by the water*«xtraction method.— F. M. SchtrU. 

900. Rpbsbxx, E. J. Soil mtklnc. Jour. Roy. Hortie. Soe. 44: 1-13. 1019.— This is 
s p<q>ular discussion of soils, soil changes and soil management, baaed largely on experiments 
at Rothamsted. — J. K. Shaw. 

90t» Shbdd, O. M. Effect of ozidatloa sulphur in Mils on the soluMUty of rock phot* 
phats and on nitrification. Jour. Agrie. Res. 18: 329-34fl. 1919.— Compost experiments of 
rock phosphate, sulfur, soil and manure show after 24 months time, that about 17 and 84 
per tjcnt of the total phosphorus had been converted into a water-soluble and ammonium- 
citrate-soluble form, respectively. Sulphofication did not proceed as rapidly as when an 
inoculation was made with the sulpbofying organism, and when this was done the time of 
the sulphofication may be considered to be reduced nearly one third. Composting under the 
same conditions but omitti^ the sulfur also showed favorable results in rendering the soil 
phosphate or that added in rock sulphate soluble, but not to the same extent as when sulphur 
was present. Nitrification was found to proceed to a certain extent regardless of the acid 
formed by the sulphur oxidation. The amounts of nitri^n found to be nitrified amounted 
to approximately 20 per cent of the total originally present. Sulphofication was found to 
take place in all of the soils examined but varied somewhat according to the type. When 25 
and ^ mgm. of sulphur were added to 100 grams of soil, about the same percent^ of the total 
was oxidized in a given time. Inoculation of mixtures of rock phosphate and sulphur was 
not sufficient to promote rapid sulphofication. It required in addition, soil or soil water. 
That the production of soluble phosphate was caused by the presence of sulphuric acid gen- 
erated by the oxidation of the sulphur is demonstrated by the parallel rise in acidity and sul- 
phate. The best conditions to promote the reaction are initial inoculation, high temperature, 
thorough aeration, and a fair moisture content. Other contributing factors are the propor- 
tions of the different ingredients and probably their mass. The acid phosphate made by this 
procedure has just as good a physical condition as the commercial product and would be 
cheaper if the time and labor involved in its manufacture are disregarded. — F. M. Schert$. 

992. Shull, O. A. Soil fertility. [Rev. of: Van Alstjne, E. The movement of plant 
food within the soil. Soil Sci. 5: 281-3)8. 1918. (See Bot. Absis. 2, Entry 1341.)] Bot. Gas. 
68: 312. 1919. 

993. Takahashi, K. On the ftingous flora of the soil. Add. Phytopath 8oc. Japan 1': 
17-22. 1019. See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 688. 

994. Watts, Francis. The Umlng of soils. West Indian Bull. 16: 332-341. 1018.*— 
Compiled information. — C. V. Piper. 

INFLUENCE OF BIOLOGICAL AGENTS 

995. Bartrbl, Chr., and N. Bengtsson. The Influence of lime on the nitrification of 
barn-yard manure — nitrogen in arable soil. Soil Sci. 8:243-258. 1919. Manure or ammonium 
sulfate was added to limed and untimed neutral and acid soils. Weekly determinations of 
the ammonia and nitrates were made. Lime stimulated the nitrification of the amnioninm 
sulfate but exerted no favorable action on the nitrification of stable manure or In cases where 
the supply of lime was large impeded the nitrification. — WiHiom /. RoNnns. 

996. Hills, T. J. Influence of nitrates on nitrogen sssimilattng bacteria. Tropic. Agri- 
culturist 52 : 44^. 1919. — ^Two lines of inveetigation, one on the influence of nitrate on azoto- 
bacter and the other on the influence of nitrate on B. radicicola in the soil, were briefly sum- 
marized without details of procedure. Full report given in Bull. Intemat. Inst, of Agrie., 
Sept., 1918. — R. Q. Wiggane. 
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907. JfoKM, D. H., AND F. G. Mubdock. QqantttetiTe uid qtialltatlfe tecterte! aatlycU 
of toil tai^lM ttlcMi In £tU of 1918. Soil Set. 8: 2S9-267. 1910.-~A torfaee and tob-fforfaeo 
•ample of 46 soilt repretenting 17 toil types in eastern Ontario were examined for total bao* 
teriai and mold counts on Brown’s albomen agar, liqueSer counts on a nutrient gelatine and 
Axotobaeter, Ps. radicicola and Noeaedia counts on a modified Ashby's ^ar. OzUy 3 samples 
bad a very low total count. Axotobacter were found in 9 out of the 17 soil types and were 
absent in the light sandy soils and peat muck and shale types. Every soil type except ^low 
■and had fairly high numbers of Ps. radicicola and the sub^surface samples had a higher 
content than the surface samples. Molds were fairly uniform in numbers in all soils except 
a sandy clay loam and sandy clay shale in which they were absent. Nocardia were leart 
numerous in sand but much alike in numbera in louns, peat mucks and shales.— TPiUtom /, 
fiobfrtrw. 

996. Wajuman, Sklman A. Cultural studies of species of Acttnomjrtes. SoQ Sd. 8: 
71-*215. 4 pi. 1919.— The morphology, cultural characteristics and bioq^mieal features d 
41 species ot Actinomyces are described and compared. A n(^ is given on the lud>itat ot 
each speciM. The cultural characteristics for each species include those on 13 or 14 different 
solid and liquid media. The utilisatimi of different carbon or nitrogen compotmda ia also 
included in some eases. The biochemical features include nitrite formation, protedytic 
action, change of reaction, inversion of sugar, diastatie action and growth on cellulose. 
Nearly all the Actinomyces studied reduce nitrates to nitrites and show diastatio and proteo> 
lytic activities. Most of the species studied grow on cellulose and half of them invert sugar. 
A key for the identification of the species based chiefiy on biochemical characteristics is 
presented.— fTtiftum J. Robtrins, 


FERTILIZATION 

999. Calvino, M. La fertUldad de la tteira j los ahonos. in> SI estiereel j los otros 
abonoB organlcos. (Manure and ether o^;an!c fertilizers.] Revist. Agrie. Com. y Trab. 2! 
540-543, 1 Jig. 1919.— Largely a translation of an article by Gino Bbccabi of the University 
of Pisa. — P. M. Blodgeit. 

1000. Calvino, Mario. La ferttUdad de la tlerra y los abonos. [The fertility of the soil 
and fertilizers.] Revist. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 501-503. 1919. 

1001. Jones, JoflspH. Manurial e:q>eriment8 with cacao in Dominica. West Indian Bull. 
16:342-353. 1918.— Reports results of plot experiments uyth various fertilizers. — C. V. Piper. 

1002. Sampson, H. C. Some factors which Influence yield of paddy In comparative manor* 
iat experiments at the Manganatlor Agrlcultuimi Station. Agrie. Jour. India 14: 739-746. 
1919.— Experimental errors in field experiments are discussed, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of 1 year and long time fertiliser experiments given. No experimental data is 
given. — J. J. Skinner. 


METHODS 

1003. Brackett, R. N., and H. F. Haskins. Report on nitrogen. Jour. Assoc. Official 
Agrie. Chem. 3: 207-217. 1919. — In the zinc-ferrous sulfate-soda method for nitrates the re- 
sults of the different workers are too variable. The chief difficulty in the method lies in the 
distillation with the use of glass wool in the neck of the flask. Further work was recommended 
in the ease of water-insoluble organic nitrogen. The Jones and Street method has been shown 
to be useful for distinguishing between good and bad organic ammoniat^. Some difficulties 
in the method however are yet to be overemne. Results obtained with the Kj^dahl-Gunning- 
Amold method using copper sulfate in lieu of oxide of mercury and with oxide of mercury 
alone, were very satisfactory, there being a good agreement and practically no difference in 
the averages. The oxide of mercury seems to be a little more effective and rapid in its eata- 
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lytic tban e<q>per sulfate and perliapa the digestion in the case of copper should be more 
proltmged than with mercury. The use of sodium sulfate in the place of potassium sulfate 
in the Gunning method and its modifications is to be studied.— fi*. M. SeAerts. 

1004. Fippin, O. The tmefast tMt (or tour soil. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 

65-fi8. 1920. — The paper describes the chemical principles employed by the tniefast test 
and points out the special features of the outfit. The manner of using the outfit is given.— 

F. Af. iScAsrfs. 

1005) Fsear, Wilx.bsj<, Walter Thomas, and H. D. Edmiston. Notes on the use of 
potassium permsnganate in determining nitrt^en by the KJeldshl method. Jour. Assoc. (Mfieial 
Ghem. 3: 220-224. 1919. — Results of the authors show that for the fertiliser mixtures repre- 
sented the addition of permanganate caused a distinct loss of nitrogen. The loss depended 
somewhat upon the amount of permanganate but chiefly upon the time of the addition. If 
the addition was delayed for two minutes after removal from the flame no loss in nitrogen 
was observed. — P. M. Schert^. 

tOOd. Pbblpb, I. K., AND H. W. Daddt. Investigations of the Kjeldshl method for the 
detennlnsttott of nitrogen. Jour. Assoc. Official Agric. Chem. 3; 218-220. 1919. — The hydrol- 
ysis of certain organic compounds of various constitutions was studied. In.the presence of 
0.7 gram of mercuric oxide, 10 grams of l^SO« and 25 cc. of H 1 SO 4 , weights of the compound 
varying from 0.2 to 0.4 gram were hydrolysed completely by 2.5 hours of boiling.— F. M. 
Scherlz. 

1007. Trowbridge, P. F. Symposium on the determination of nitrogen in fertUlsert. 
Jour. Assoc. Official Agric. Chem. 3: 217-218. 1919.— The paper gives the answers of 38 sta- 
tion chemists and 17 commercial chemists, to a questionnaire on methods of determining nitro- 
gen in feitiliiera. Twenty-one chemists use a gram sample. Either mercury oxide or mercury 
is used by 41. Thirty-two do not use potamium permanganate at the close of the digestion. 
Sulphuric acid as standard is used by 31 chemists and 28 use sodium hydroxide to titrate the 
excess of acid. Cochineal is used as indicator by 42 chemists. Others use methyl red , methyl 
orange, congo red, sodium alizarin sulphonate, alizarin red and laemoid. NH 40 U was com- 
pared with NaOH for titrating and out of 203 samples of fertiliser analyzed at different times 
105 samples gave 0.01 per cent higher results with NaOH. — F . M . Schertz. 

TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. Grbenman, Editor 
E. B. Patson, Azzistont Editor 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

1008. Aellkn, Paul. Neue Bastardkomblnatlonen Im Genus Chenopodlum. (New 
Hybrid-combinations In the genus Chenopodium.l Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 177-179. 1918. {Rep. 
Eu. A Med. 1: 267-259.}— The following new hybrid-combinations and new varieties are 

published: X Chenopodium lejAophyUiforme {C. album Xloptophyllum),^ C. Uptophylliforme 

Aellen var. glabrum,X C. pteudoUplophtfllum (C. kircinum X leplopkyllum) and X C. Bin- 
nanumvar. o&lusum, X C. ba$il€«M€[{C. kircinum X striatum) X ofhum- C. HaywardxaeX 
oZbum]. — E. B. Payson. 

1009 . Artbuh, J. C. New names for species of Phanerogams, Torreya 19: 48-49. 1919, 
-In listing the hosts of Uredinales for the North American Flora, the author makm the 
following new combinations: Senitos Hartioegi (ZeugiUs Hariwegi Foam.), 5anputn^ pru- 
rt™ Trin. (Panioum pruriens Trin.), ICorrecUd (Torreya 19: 83. 1919) to read Syntherx.ma 
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prvritiu (Tru.) Arthur, nom. nov.), Nymphffide* Graf/mum (LimiuaUh tmu m Oraymwn 
Otutth.)t*Aureolaria virfinica (Hkirtanthut pirffinieuM L.), D<uy$ttj^ana pptUhaeea {Opntion^ 
apatkaeea H0K.). aiifi O. AfenrMtt (Genliana Mmxetii Griieb.). — J. C. N^Ptm. 

1010. Baltottk, Batley. Som« Uta-flov«ilnc (eatiaBE. Trana. Proc. Bot. Soo. Edin- 
burgh 27: 240-272. lOlS.-^Tbe author ducuasea several species of Asiatic gentians bekm^g 
to the section Friffida Kusnesow. Detailed descriptions of the species with Bjmo&ymy are 
given and exsiecatae cited. The species treated are: Oenltano Fcrreri Balf. f., G. Lawrmcei 
BurkiJI, G. aino-ornala Balf. f., G. Veiithiorum HemsI., G. ormita Wall., and G. prolata Ball. f. 
—J. M. Greanman. 

1011. Baltour, Batley. The gentn Nomocksiis. Trans. Proc. Bot. Soc. £diaburgb27: 
273-300. IdlS. — This article presents a consideration of the liliaceous genus Nomocharit 
of China and the Himalayas. Thegenuanow embraces some 13 speciesof which the following 
are new: Nomochafxfi Forreatii, N. talutneitnit, N. tricolor, and N. Wardii.'—J. M. Grtenman. 

1012. Bitter, Geobo. Solanaceae qoattoor attstrO'amcrlaanaa adhuc generihna &lsU 
adsertptae. (Pour South American Solanaceae hitherto ascribed to the wrong genera,] Rep. 
8p. Nov. 15: 149-155. 1918.~SoUaocharia is described as a new genus and to it assigned S. 
nlbeacena ( Foeeitoehroma albcgccna Britt.). The following new combinations are also made: 
Jochroma I,ehinannn (Pocciiochroma Lehmanni Damm.), Veugobia dichotoma (Ci/pluymandra 
diehotoma Kushy) and Solanum tauterbachii (Cyphomandra Lou/crbocMi Hub. Winkl.). — S. 
B. Paygon. 

1013. Black, J.M. Additions to the flora of South Australia, Nos. 13, 14. Trans. Proc. 
Roy. ,Soe. Mouth Australia 42: 38-61, pi. S-6, I68-1S4, pi. 16-S8. Dec. 24, 1918. — Important 
data are recorded concernieg the flora of South Australia and the following plants are de- 
scribed as new; Mtlahuca quadrifaria F. v. M., Spyridwm trioeephalum Fensl. var. odpres- 
sum, lAmnanthemum atyffium, and Dicragtylia verlicillota, Stipa tcobra Lindl. var. auriculala, 
MufhUnbeekia coccolo6ot</M, Atriplgx crosstper, A . campanulalum Benth. var. adnalum, Aeocio 
rivalia, Frankonia foUoga, F. murcoro, F. cordata, F. gcrpyllifolia Lindl. var. eremophila, and 
Minxtria ripido.— J. M. Grecnman. 

1014. Bois, D. Notbopanax Oavadil. Revue Hortieolc {Paris} 91: 212-213. Fiy. 67^8. 
Jan., 1910 “.Soe Hot. Ah8t.«t, ,1, Entry 1526. 

1015. Hhow.v, William H., a.no Ahtiiuh F. Fischer. Philippine bamboos Bur. For- 
estry, Dept, Agr. A Nat, Resources. [ManiJa.j Bull. 15. 58 p. PL 1-85. 1918. — This 
paj)cr deals primarily with the bamboos as a minor forest product of the Philippine Islands; 
nevortheleas it is of interest to the taxonomist, since the authors include keys to the genera 
and recognise 30 or more species several of which are described and illustrated. — J. M. 
Grfr.rtman. 

lDir>. Carpot, J. Le cognassier de Delavay. {The quince of Delavay.] Revue Hortieolc 
(Paris] 90: 131-133, fig. ■lS-47. 1918 . — Pirttif Delarayi Franchet (Docynia Delavayi Schneider) 
is transferred to the genus Cydonia as C. Delavayi Card . — Adele Lewis Grant. 

1017. CuALUNoR, R. W., Knwi.s Cheel, and A. R. Pesfold. On a new species of Lepto- 
spenuum and Its essential oil. Jour. Proe. Roy. Soc. New South W'ales 52 ; 175-180. Sept. 18, 
1918 . — Leptospermutn fiavcscens var. ritratum Bailey & White is raised to specific rank. Speci- 
mens on which this species is based were first collected at Copmanhurat, New South Wales, 
in 1911. — J. M. Greenman. 

lots. CoRREVoN, H. Les Cyclamens sauvages. {The wild cyclamens.} Revue Horticole 
|Paris]90: ISO-183, 196-198. 1918. — The author gives the results of several years of experience 
in growing various wild species of Cyclamen. A key by M. R. Buser to the cultivated species 
of this genus is included in which 24 species are listed . — Adele Lewis Grant. 
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1019. Daiimsr, U. ZwftI Mae SokMceen, loduame (BolochrMni) Weberbeoerl tad 
Cecebos maltUlonu ans Pern. [Two mw eolaMceoua plaoU, lodmuna (SolochroxBa) Weber- 
baoarl and Cacabne mnltlfloros from Pent.) Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 26S-267. 1018. — The following 
speciea are described aa new to science: loehroma HV&er&at^cn and Cacabxa mulh)foru«. — 
B. B. Poy*<m. 

1020. DAHMBRtU. SlMaeiieLUlacee,TrlocyrtieparTtflora,aua Japan. [A new LlUaeeont 
plant, Trlcjprtla panriflora, tpun J^an.l Rep. Sp. Nov. IS: 267-268. 1918.-~7Vtcyrti« parvi- 
jlora is described ae a species new to science. — B. B. Payton. 

1021. *' DAinucB, U. Nene Arten von Lacbemllla ana MltteU und Sddameiilca. [New 
species of lachemllla from Central and Sontli America.] Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 362-065. 1918. — 
The following species from Mexico, Costa Rica and Colombia ate described sa new to science r 
LachomiUa Tonduni, L. coataricetuis, L. Purputii, L. loxa, L. Vhdeana, L, Morittiana, and 
L. columbiono. — E. B. Payaon. 

1022. Dixter, K. Index der aus Deutsch-Sfldwestafrlka bis xtun Jabre 1917 bekannt 
gewordenen Pflanxenarten. II. (Index to the speciesof plants khownfrom German Soutbwett 
Africa to the pear 1917. II.| Rep. Sp. Nov. IS: 340-855. 1018. — This alphabetical list, 
chiefly of flowering plants, includes a limited citation of synonyms and cxsiecatae. The fob 
lowing new specific and varietal names or combinations arc included: Arctotia koraamontana, 
.Udepiaa filiformt'a Benth. A Hook. var. Bttchenaviana, Atriptex aarcocarpua, Borbocento 
minuta {VeUoaia minula Baker), Caralltitna auaana Dtr. A Brgr., Cassta obotata Cotlad. var. 
pallidifiora . — E. B. Payaon. 

1023. Exolbr, a. Hleronymnsit Bngl., elne neue Gattung der Saxlfragaceen. [Rlerony- 
mosla, a new genua of Che Ss^fxagaceae.] Noticblatt Kdnigl. Bot. Cart. Mus. Berlin 7: 
265-267. Oct. 1, 1918.— HleronymasLa is described and illustrated as a new genus of the 
Saxifragaceae. The genus is monotypic and is based on Saxifraga alchemiUoidat Griseb. 
{S-dksdorfiA alchemHUndaa (Griseb.) Engl.) a native of South America. — J. M, Greenman, 

1024. Eriksok, Johan. Platanthera blfoUa X montana 1 Blekinge (one of the southern 
provinces of Sweden). (In Swedish.) Bot. Notiscr 1918 : 59-62. 1918. — P. A. Rydibarg. 

1025. Fraser, Jaheb. A new grass, Koeleria advena Stapf. Trans. Proc. Bot. 8oo. Edin- 
burgh 27: 302-303. 1918. — Koeleria advena Slapf is described as a new species of grass from 
specimens collected in the neighborhood of Edinburgh. The new grass appears to have been 
introduced into Scotland from eastern Spain or northwest Africa. — J . M. Greenman. 

1026. Gamble, J. S. Flora of the Presidency of Madras. Part III. Legumlnoue-Caes- 
alpioioldeae to Caprlfoliaceae. 12i X 18§ cm. P.S9l-$77. Adlard A Son A West Newman: 
London, 1919. — The present part begins with the subfamily Caesalpinioideae and continues 
through the Caprifoliaceae to the Rubiaceae in substaniial accord with the Bentbam and 
Hooker arrangement of families. The following new names and new combinations are in- 
cluded: D^fontx el<Ua {Poinciana elata L.), Mimosa Prainiana, Rvbue WiglUii {R. rugoaua 
Wt., not Sm.), Pkoiinia Lindleyana W. A A. var. tomentoaa, Jamboaa Mundagam {Eugenia 
MuT^dagam Bourd.), J. Ramo'Varma {Eugenia Rama-Varma Bourd.), J. oceidentalia {Eugenia 
occiderUalia Bourd.), J. Beddomet {Eugenia Beddamei Duthic), Syzygium Myhendrae {Eugenia 
Myhendrae Bedd.), S. Bentkamianum (Eugenia BenlhamianaWt,), S. microphyllum (Eugenia 
nicrophylla Bedd.), B. monlanum (Eugenia monlatta Wt.), S. Chavaran {Eugenia Chavaran 
Bourd.), S. malab^cum {Eugenia malobarica Bedd.), S. operculaium {Eugenia operculaia 
Roxb.), S. Stoekaii {Eugenia Stockaii Duthie), S. Jatnbolanum DC. var. oxtZfore, Sonerila 
eeraicolor Wt. var. axillaTia {S. axillaria Wt.), Trianthema Iriqueira Rottl. var. ohlongiSolia, 
Reracleum rigena Wall. var. muiltVodtofttm, H. rigena Wall. var. elongaium, H. courtallenae 
{ff. rigena Wail. var. Candolleana C. B. Clarke, in part), H. Candolleanum (H. rigena Wall, 
var. Candolleana V. B. Clarke, in part), Schefflera micrantha {Heptapleurum roalratum var. 
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mitranlha C. B. ClAfka), S. Raiburgkii (Aralia diffitata Roxb.), 8. venulota H^nns rtr. ebli. 
quintrvia, uid Alani;ium talci/olium vat. h^xapeUUum WxDg. (A. h ex ap e ta l um LBink.}.— - 
J. M. Qrunman. 

1027. Harms, H. AtrIUcrm RudliiM. Rep. Sp. Nov. IS: 246-254. 1018. — From the 

Andes of South Americs are described the following species as new to scimioe or hitherto 
unpublished with s diagnosis: Seheffiera latiogytu, 8. Sodiroi, Ortopanax ^pAoloetpAohu, 
0. porioAuoncoe, 0. Rux*ii Decne.» O. Sodiroi, O. brocAytlocAi^Deene, O. bnmnetu I>eene., 
0. iaehnolobua, 0. tienodaclylua , O. Morilxii, O. miurontdalu*, 0. malaeotriehu, O, jMifamO’ 
phyltu*, 0. Tn'anae Decne., Aralia f — 8. B. Fayaon. 

1028. Hamler, E. Sources psraguariensia crttlca Tel minus cegnlta. Rep. 6p. Not. 

15: 113-121. 1918.— 'The first of two articles on solanaceous plants occtirring in Paraguay 
gives critical notes on eight species of together with extensive citation of synonyms 

and exsiccatac. The following varieties new to science and new varietal combinations occur: 
•5iofanum nudum HDK. var. paeudo^ndigo/erum, S. nudum HBK. var. mtcronfhvm (S. micron* 
tkum ly.), 8. verbascifolium L. var. f^ptcum, .SI. Ipomoea Sendt. var. ipomocoids (S. ipomoe- 
cidet Chod. A Hassler), S. Ipcymota Sendt. var. macroatachyum, S. malacoxyUm Sendt. var. 
genuinum, S. malacoiylcn Sendt. var. tubtnreacena. Several new forms and subforms are 
also included.— F. B. Payaon. 

1020. Hassler, E. Solanacea paxsguariensla crltlca vel minus cognltt^ n. Rep. 6p. 
Xov. IS: 217-245. 1018.— Critical notes, synonyms and citations of exsiccatae are given of 
38 species, principally of the genus .Sofanum. The following new names and combinations is 
groups of specific and varietal rank as well as varieties new to science are published: i8ofanum 
MrUUum {Alropa hirUlla Spreng ), S. hirUllum (Spreog.) Haasler var. dtmtnufum Bitt., S. 
vcTTueuloaum {Cypkomandra ocrrueuotaa Haasler), 8 . ctlri/oftum W. var. iypieum, 8. ctfnyoftum 
W, var. ochandrum (A\ ocAandrum Dun.), 8 . citrijolium W. var. leucodcndron (S. Uueoccndron 
Sendt.), 3. violi/olium Schott, var. aaarifoUum (S. aaarifolium Kth. & Bouch4), S. pseudo* 
capsicum L. var. lypicum, S. pseudocapsieum L. var. .Sicndlnmonum, 8, pseudocapsievm L. 
var. kygropkilum (S. A^opAifum Seblechtd.), 8 . pseudocapaieum L. var. ambigrtum, 8 . torvum 
Sw. var. penuinum, 8, torvum Sw. var. lanuginoaum (forma lanuffinosum Sendt.), S. bonariense 
h. var. poro^^uortense {S. paraguarienss Chod.), S. lycocarpum St. Hil. var. psnuiRum, S, 
lyeoearpum St. Hil. var. paraguarisnae, 5. lycocarpum St. Hil. var. macrocarpum (S. grandi* 
Jlorum var. macrocarpum Hassler), 8. Balanaae (8. Brownii Chod ), 8. Baiansas Hassler var. 
lypicum, S. B<danaas Hassler var. tyratifidum, S. Balansae Hassler var. ambipuum, 8. Bal- 
amae Hassler var. genuinum, 8. Balansae Hassler var. aureomieans, 5 . Balansae Hassler 
var. aubincrme, S. rubueturn Wendl. var. laxepiloaum, S. robuatam Wendl. var. c<mccpcioni«, 
S. riridipes Dun. var. intermedium, Lycium chilenae Bert. var. normale, L. cAtfense Bert, var, 
heterophyllum, L. Jforon^'i Britt, var. lypicum, L. Morongii Britt, var. tndulum. Capsicum 
microcarpum DC. var- glabreacens. Many new subspecies, forms and subfonns are included 
or new combinations in these aubspecific groups occur.~£. B. Payson. 

1030. Herteb, W. Itinera HeterUna I. Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 373-381. 1918. — [Rep. Eu. k 
Med. 1: 309-317.] — I. CruciTeroe medilerraneae. The author presents an alphabetical list of 
Crucxferae collected by himself in regions adjacent to the Mediterranean Sea with complete 
data for each collection. 11. UmbeUiJlorae mediterransae. A list, similar to the above, in- 
cludes certain members of the families Araliaceae, Umbelliferas and Comaceae.—B, B. Payson. 

KSl. Javorka, S. Klscbb m^^yz6sek4s fijabb adatnk. VI. [Minor observations and 
new data. VI-] Bot. K^ilemdnyek. 17: 52-60. 1918. — Notes are recorded concerning sev- 
eral flowering plants of Hungary and one new form is characterized, namely Droba Simon- 
kaiana Jav. f. retyexdtenfns.~J. Af. Crsenman. 
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1032. J^BOIKSKK, E. Aiii(> pfrunldaUs X raptuu. BerKciu Muaeum Aarbok 1»17-1»18. 
N aturrid oiMk a b clig raekke 5: 1-4. 1918. — A hybrid between Aju^a prramidalit and A. 
rcftmM L. in recorded and ita important eharaetera contracted with thoee of the parent 
gpeci«0- — Grtenman. 

1093. Knutb» R. GetanUcMe Novu. I. lUp. Sp. Nov. IS: 135-138. 1018. ‘-The 
following ipeciee nntive to South Africa are publiahed ae new to aclenoe: Pelargonium union- 
(foienee, P. granuHcalcaraium, P. Tungt>en*t^ P. P<Uer»onii, Momonia alricta, M. aiexandra- 
and M. Jtudatini, — E. B. Payton. 

1034^ Koobdbrs, S. U., AND Th. VaLE-roN. Atlaa der Battmarten von Java. [Atlaioftha 
tpedei of trM8 of Java.) Roy. 1: PI. 1-100. 1913; 2: PMOi-400. 1914 ; 3 : PI. 40/^000. 
1915; 4 : PI. d0/-800. 1918. P. *W. M. Tri^>. Leiden. — Thia work in four volumes of four 
numbers each, illustrates nearly 800 species of Javanese trees in detail. Many habit sketches 
and a few reproductions of photographs showing the general appearance of the trees are given. 
Ormosta tncsrla Krds. is described as new to science. Aside from this, descriptions are not 
given, but references are made to works in which descriptions do occur. The present atlas, 
although a complete work in itself, is intended to supplement previous publications of the 
same authors, especially the ‘‘Bijdragen tot de Kcnnis der Boomsoorten van Java” [Con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the tree species of Java). [See also Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1735]. 
—E. B. Payton. 


1035. LdvEiLLil, H., AND A. Tkelluno. Oenothera argeatinae spec. nov. Rep. Sp. Nov. 
IS: 133-134. 1918. — This species published previously with an insufficient diagnosis is here 
completely characterited. Its place of origin is perhaps the Argentine.— i?. B, Payton, 

1036. Maiden, J. H. The tropical acacias of Queensland. Proc. Roy. Soo. Queensland 
JO: 18-51. PI. 1-7. 1918.— The author gives an annotated list of OO recognised spocies of 
.4raci'a from Queensland, including the following which are described as new to science: 
Acocta Bancrofli, A. curniveria, A. Whiter, A. arycniea, and A. Armxlii (4. deliberola F. v. 
M., not A. Cunn.).— /. M. Greenman. 

1037. Mez, Carl. Sacciolepls, Hesosetum, Tbrasya, Ichnantbus genera speclebus novls 
lucta. Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 122-133. 1918. — The following species are described as new to sci- 
ence: iSocaoIepis longisaima, S. micrococcna, S. delic^tda, S. Karttentana, Metotelum penu 
cillatum, M agropyroides, Thratya trinilenna, Ichnanthis lonctYoIius, I, H^«6er6at4€rt, /. 
laaiochlamyt, I. verticillatus, I. monlanus {Panicuminconslans var, montanum Trin.), I. peru- 
nanus, /. Irintlsruis, I. polycladut, /. drepanophyllvs, I. longiglumit, I. venezuelanut and /. 
Gardneri. — E. B. Payton. 

1038. Mottet, S. Roveaux TrolUus. [NewTrolllus.] RcvueHorticole[PariB]90:102-103. 
I pi. 1918. — Two plants of this genus are described and illustrated. The first, TroUius 
Ledebourii Rchb. comes from Siberia while the second, T. pumilut var. yunnanenats Hort. 
is described as new and was grown from seed sent from Yunnan, China. — Adele Leieie Grant. 

1039. Mottet, S. Tin Nouveau G>lumnea Hybrids. [A new Columnea hybrid.] Revue 
Horticole [Pari8]90: 168-170. 1 pi, and 1 text fig. 1918. — The author describes and illustrates 
a new hybrid, C. cedrarieneis Hort., resulting from a cross between C. Schiedeana Schlecht, 
and C. magnifica Oersted. — Adele Lexoit Grant. 

1040. Mottet, S. Nelllla, Physocarpus et Stephonudra. Revue Horticole [Paris] 91: 
236-238. Pig. 77. Feb., 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 3, Entry 1544. 

1011. Mottet, S. Nouveauz Viburnum de la Chine. [New Viburnum of China.] Revue 
Horticole [Paris] 91: 2&2-2M. 1 pi. (colored). Apr., 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1648. 
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1(M2. PoBTO, P. Cahpos. O Csmbsci (PsItsm Isadsdorfll Bsif.]. 21 X 27} cm, 14 p. 
9 fin- EulsbelecimcDto Qrsphico de Steele A C. Rio de Jsneiro, 1220.— This psmphlei, pub< 
liehed by the Bot&nical Garden in Rio de Janeiro, illuatratea and gires a detaQed aoeount of 
Paivaea Lang»dorffii Berg, with particular reference to its edible fruit. — J. M. Gfitnman. 

1013. Pbitsel, E. BaeedoirU, etae netie Gsttnag der Compog l tea ase Zastrtl^AMtndlen. 

[Baaedoiia, • sew c«ntii of the Compoaltae from central Aostralia.) Ber. Deutach. Bot. Gee> 
ellsch. 36x 'S3Z-337. PL tt. Oct. 18, 1918.— Rosedotma helichry$oide3 is described and illus- 
trated as a new genus and species of the Compositae. It is placed under tl^e H^iekry$tce 
and is related to C<M«nia and to Helichrytum. — J. M. Greenman. • 

1014. PaiTZCL, E, ^clet ftoeae ex Aostralia csntrali. Rep. Sp. Nor. IS: 356-961. 1918. 
— The following species and varieties new to science are characterised: Triodia Btutdoteii, 
CroteUaria Stuhiowii, Indigofera BasMhwii, I. Uucotricha, 5^tcotnsona phacoide$ Benth. Tar. 
erecla, Ptialoalylet Bpimteent, Htterodendron fioribundum, BrBfnophila (MteUi Armtnit, B. 
lAonhardiana, B. iS'/r«Afoun't, Canlhium tinsare, Olearia arida, Bulidons ponmetdo/o.— E. B. 
Paynon. 

1045. Rooebs, R. S. Ifotes on Auatnllaa orchids, together with a description of some 
new species. Trane. A Proc. Roy. Soc. South Australia 42: 24-97. PL t-4- Dec. 24, 1918. — 
The author prcecnts a aynopeia with critical notes of several genera of orchida. The follow- 
ing species are new to science: CafocAifus cupreus, Plerostylii purt'ffa, and Pratophyllvm 
f4gium. — J. M. OfBBnman. 

1016. Rubnbr, K. Bln neues BpUoblum (B. Graebnerl) aus Westrussland. [A new Epl- 
loblum (B. Oraebnerl) from western Russia.) Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 179^180. 1918. IRep. Eu. 
A Mod. 1 : 259-260.]— .^pi'ioMum Grasbneri is characterised as a species new to science.— >1?. B. 
Paytw. 

1047. Hciilechter, R. Ole Gattung Aganisla Ldl. und ihre Verwandtsn. (The genus 
Aganlsla Ldl. and its relatives.] Orchis 12:24-42. PLf-5. 1918. — The present article, which 
is continued from a previous number of this magaxine (12;&-16, pi. 1. 1917), includes asyn- 
optical revision of KoelUMUini<% Rehb. f., P<vradifiQnthxi9 Rcbb. f., Warreella Scbltr., and 
Otostylis 8chltr. n. gen. The following new species and new names are recorded: Koetlen^ 
Blcinia perwriana from Peru, K. ebumea (Cyrtopodium ebumfum Barb. Rodr. from Brasil, 
K. fforatfnoe from Guiana, K. boliviensi$ from Bolivia, Paradisianthus 7vegleciu$ from Brasil, 
P. micranihm {Zygopetalum micranMum Barb. Rodr.) from Brasil, Ototlylit lepidc {Aganitia 
ni»ia UpidA Lind. A Rchb. f.), 0. brachyilaliz {Zygopelalwn hrachysialix Rcbb. f.), and 0. 
venusta {ZygopeleUum vcnfialum Ridl.). — J. M. Grcenman. 

1048. ScHLscuTCR, R. Die Gattung l^strepia H. B. u. Etb. [The genus Restrepla 
HBK.] Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 255-270. 1918. — Barbosella, a new genus, is proposed for a number 
of Central and South American orchids formerly included under Reslrepta. The following 
combinations result; BarboneUa auslTolis {Heslrepia australis Cogn.), B. Cogniauxxana (Re*' 
strepia Cogniauxiana Speg. A Kr&nsl.}, B. crosst/ofia (Reetrepia crossi/ofia Edwall), B. 
eueullata (Restrepia cueullaia Ldl.), B. Dusenit {Restrepia Dusenii Sampaio), B. Oardneri 
(Pleurothallus Gardneri Ldl.), B. Kegelii (Restrepia Kegelii Bchh.f.), B. Ldfgrenii (Restrepia 
Lb/grenii Cc^n.), B. microphylla (Restrepia microphylla Rodr.), B. Aft'ersit (PleurotkaUus 
Mieraii Ldl.), B. Porschii (Restrepia PorsrAii Kr&nsK), B. prorspens (Restrepia prorepens 
Rchb. f.), B. rhyncantha (Restrepia rhyncantha Rchb. f. A Warsc.), B. varieosa (Restrepia 
varieosa Ldl.). The author also gives a synopsis of the genus Restrepia with critical notes 
on each of the 21 recognised species. Three new sectional names are given as follows: 
Ptevrolhallopsia, Surestrepia and Achaetochilus. The new name Pleurothallue Bdvallii 
Dusen A Sohltr. (Restrepia piettrothalloides Cogn.) is proposed. — E. B. Payson. 
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1049. SCBUCRTBR, R. Dta Gattoac Sl(iiiatM«aUz Rchb. f. [Tin Gam* afutotlillz 
Rchb. f.i ^p. Sp. Not. IS: 139-148. 1918. — ^The species previously sssigaed to t^e genus 
SiffMototialix *ro found to be veiy diverse structursUy and from them have boon sogregatod 
the now goners Petalocontnun and RooiUelU. The three genera are compared oritirslty and 
under each is given a key to the species properly assigned to them. Besides the new generic 
diagnoses the tallowing species mw to science and new combinations are included; Pslolo- 
aairust pusiUum (SigmalMlalix ptuiUa Schltr.), P onpuslifoliusi, RotilieUa dilatata (Sif- 
matottalixdOatalaBichb. f.), R. WaUitii (SigvuUulalix B’sUuit Rchb.f.), B. reesrta (St'pinoto- 
rioiii rererso Rohb. f.), R. maUeiftra (SipsuKostalt* maUti/tra Rchb. f.), R. LeAmanniona 
(Sifmatox^ix ZsAmanniana Krgntl.). Cspansnia bfack^rion (Siffmatottalix hrochyeton 
Griseb.), C. /uerpensioao (Rodrifuexia Juargmsiana Kr4nil.) and C. pypmoso (BodWpussto 
pffffmaea Krftnxt.}. — S. B. Pajf4on. 

1050. ScuLECHTEs, R. Mittolluiigea fiber etalfe europHlsche and medlterrane OKhidmis 
I. (ContrlbQtlone concenLlac some Eorapeen sad Medlterranesn Orchids. I.) Rep. Sp. 
Nov. 15; 273-302. IftlS. (Rep. Eu. A Med. 1: 274-302.]— I. The genera Acerat, Himanto- 
fftosium and Afiocamp^tt are discussed in the light of their taxonomic history and present 
interpretation. Under each genus are listed the species and varieties belonging to it and 
critical notes are given. II, Orchia persica, a species now to science, is characterised. Ill, 
StsvenlellSi a new genua, is describi^ and to it is referred 1 species, 5. solj/riotdss (Orchi$ 
gatyrioides 8tev.). IV. Oennarta Parlat. is confirmed as worthy of generic rank. Specimens 
are cited for its single species, 0. diphylla (Lk.) Parlat. V. Pl(Uanth9ra pomiila is described 
as new to science.— .i&. B. Payson. 

1051. ScHLBCBTEB, R. Odontlods X Ffirstenberglsna Schltr.^ eln neuer blgeaerlseber 
OrchldMobtstard. [Odontioda X PfirstenborfUna Schltr., a new blgenerlc orchid-hybrid.] 
Orchis 12; 19, 20. 1918.— This new bigencric hybrid is the result obtained from crossing 
Cochlioda vulcaniea Benth. with Odontoylosaum Eduardi Rchb. f.— J. M. Oreenman. 

1052. ScBLECBTER, R. Orchldaceas novae et crltlcae. Decas LI~LIII. Rep. Sp. Nov. 
ISj 193-209. 1918.— The following Guatemalan plants, chieHy from the collections of Ber- 
noulli and Carlo, are described as new to science: Plalarithera guaUnuilensis, Ifabenaria 
dipUura, H. laiipetala, //. ^utn^uc^Wa, //, apithamaea, Pogwia dcbilU, Ponthieva pulcMla, 
Pelexia yuatemaUnaia, Spiranlhea pulckra, Phyaurua humidicvla, P. luniftrua, P. Irilobulalua, 
Microatylia ^cxanlhmdea, M. lepanthijlora, Maadevallia guatcmalenaie, >S/p/is Brrnoulix, S, 
Conoi, S. deialogama, S, oxypetala, S. Unuiaaima, PlrurothaUia BernouUii, P. Carioi, 
P. lamprophyllaj Epidendrum <dterrans, E. lucidum, A’, piaatocauloa, E. ferr?4ftpe«, Notylia 
giiotemalensia, Leockilua major, Ornithocephalua tripUrua. Decas UIV. ibid. 210-217. — 
Caloglossum, a new genus of Madagascar orchids is described and to it are assigned the 
following new and transferred species: C. ftabellalum {Limodorum jiabellalum Thou.), C. 
B-umblotii {Cymbidium Ilumblotii Rolfe), C. tnagnifiewn, C. rhodochilum (CymMdium rhodo- 
chUum Rolfe). Additional new combinations in other genera are proposed as follows: Plo- 
tanihera Komarotni, Chloraaa reticulata, Stelia ovaiilatna, Dendrobium Caauarinae, Oloatylia 
paludoaa {Zygopelalum paludoaum Cogn.), Oncidtum Spegazzinianum (Leochilua Spegazzini-- 
anus KrSnzL), O. Waluctea {Waluexoa puUhella Regcl), Solenidium mallogroaaenae {Leochilua 
rnaltogroaaenaia Cogn.), Erycina diapkana {Oncidium diaphanum Rchb. f.), Pachyphyllum 
muacoidea {Orckidotypua muacoidea Kr&nzl.), P. cyrtophyllum {P. falcijolium Schltr.), — E. 
B. Payaon. 

1053. ScHLBCUTEB, R. Orchldaceae novae et crltlcae. Decas LV-LVII. Rep. Sp. Nov. 
15: 324-340. 1918. — The following new species and varieties of Madagascan orchids are de- 
scribed: Benihamia elata, Habenaria Perkoana, Cyru>«orcM's diplorhyncha, C. Laggiarae, C. 
baggiarae var. eeatcaraia, Diaperaia Afzalii, Qoodyeara Afzelii, Plalylepia margaritifera, 
Bulbopkyllum Afzelii, B. brachyphyton, B. Ferkoanum, B. Laggiarae, B. melanopogon, B. 
vitni/lcum, B. aarcorhachia, B. xanihohulbum, Liaaochilua Lcmgxarae, Ouaaonea aurantiaca. 
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Acron^* craasipea, A. pumliOt A. panmia, JumalUa eyrioctraaf J. Ferkoona, Anfraatum 
eonehapU^wn, A. Ferkoanum, A. daaycarpttm, A. Laggiaraa, A. metanoaHciumf A, miratrile, 
A. aareodanthum, A. tanuiapiea. — E. B. Papaam, 

1054. ScHLKCBTKB, R. OfchldBca— aoTtB, lo oldtriU Bprti RuhteineiulB cultae. [Hew 
orcUd* cultivBted 1b the Gtrdes et Dehlea.) NotubUtt Ktaigl. Bot. G«rt. Mua. Ber^ 7: 
2^280. Oct. 1, 1918.— The following new epeeiea of orchids sre described: MaadeaaUia 
paranaanaia^ Stalia diaphona, S. froffrana, 8 . Por«c4tano, S. rokuata, 8 . tkarmopkila, PUuro- 
Ihallia lamprogtoaaa, P. margarilifera, P. mieroblephara, P. mirohtlts, P. poranaencts, P. 
PeUraiana, P. rhabdoaapala, Oelonuria rKodogloaaa, Hncj^lt'a loza native of Braii[, Oendro- 
bium dahUmanaa from Sumatra, Potyataehya fulvitaina from Kamerun, MaxiUaria phaeo- 
(jloaaa and At. xcntharhoda oative country unknown, and Fonda PeUraiana from Burma.— 
J. M. Oreanman. 


1065. ScnLECHTSH, R. Ueber dnlge newe Cymbldlen. [On Mine new CTmbJdlams.i 
Orchil 12 : 45-4$. 1918. — The following new species and new hybrids are described : Cymbid- 
turn Hennitianum from India, Cymbtdium X Fdralenbarffianum (C. Traeayanum X erytAro* 
itylum), and Cymbidium X mo^t^cum (C. arytkroatylum X Zotn'anum). — J. Af. Greenman. 

1056. ScHLBCiiTBB, R. Vanda X Rersiana Schltr. n. hybr. Orchis 12 : 88, 89. 1918.— 
Vanda X flerriana is described as a new hybrid between Vanda coaruUa and V. auavia Ldl. 
—J. M. Greanman. 

1057. ScHLROBTEB, R. Zwel neue Hybridan (Brassocattleya X Ptulae Schltr. und tee> 
llocatUsya X pulcbelU). (Two new hybrids.) Orchis 12:87. l9lB.^Braaaoealtlaya X Paulat 
was obtained by crossing CaltUya auraa with Braasavola Perrinii Rehb. f. and Laeliocaittayo 
X pulcMIa was obtained by crossing the natural hybrid Laalio X Crataahayana with Cattleyo 
wfulino Rchb. t—J. Af. Greenman. 

1058. tSoicvcioEn, Cauillo. Weitere BeltrKge sur Ksnntnis der cblnesisehen Arten der 
Gattnng Berberls (Euberberls). (Further contiibutloDS to the knowledge of the Chinese species 
of the genus Herberts (Euberberls).) Oesterr. Bot. Zeit8c))r. 66:318-^. 1916. Ibid. 67: 15-32, 
135-146, 213-228, 284-300. 1918. — In this series of articles the author presents a revision of 
the Chinese species of Berberx^ recognizing $5 8i>ecic8 and several varieties grouped in 10 sec- 
tions. The following now species and new combinations are included: Berberia phanera, 
B. Orodtmannia, B. CoIUUii, B. Willeatia, B. Faberi, B. microtricha, B. Fra^hetiana, B. 
kanauf-n.na, B. oritrepha, B. Wilsonae Mcnsl. var. su&ra?d/ofo/a (B. anbcaulialata Schn.), and 
B. WiUonac Hemsl, var. *Vta/yi<ino {B. vnlgaria var. Stapjiana Voss). — J. M. Greenman. 

1059. Schulz, O. E. Sisymbrium septulatiim DC., eine blsber nlcht genligeod bekannte 
Art. [Sisymbrium septulstum DC., a species previously insufficiently known.] Rep. Sp. Nov. 
IS: 369-3TJ. 1918. (Rep. Eu. & Med. I: 306-MSv.j — This species, described from incomplete 
material and confused by synonymy has been variously misinterpreted. A complete specific 
description is given and specin)ens are cited. The following new varieties are characterized: 
8. aeplulatum DC. var. trichocarpum, S. sepfulatum DC. var. doaycarpam, S. eepluUUum DC. 
var. laaiocarpum.—E. B. Payaon. 

1060. Small, James. The origin and development of the Composltae. 8vo. xi-^SSi p., 
6 pi., 79 taxt'/\g. William Wesley A Son: London, 1919. (Reprinted from the New Phytolo- 
gist, Vols. xvi-xviii. 1917-1919.]— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1142. 

1061. ViBRHAPPER, F. Was ist Trlfolium PUezU Adamovic? [What Is Trifollum PllczU 
Adamovifi?) Oesterr, Bot. Zeitschr. 67: 252-2ftl, 328-337. Pl.S. 1918.— The author presents 
the results of a critical study of Trifolium Pilcaii Adamovic, and discusses its relationship 
to T. eximium Steph. and T. olfatcum Vierb. — J. AI. Greenman. 
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WM. ViouiEB, R. Lm Anlluta odOHM. ICnlUnKl Anllac<«.| R»tu« Hortioole 
|Ftris|»t:2S-a2B- Feb.. 1919. 

1063. Viamu, R. In AnUutet cnlUTtee. (CulttraM AnlltcM«.| Revue Hortioole 
IFerill M : 250-3SZ. Mer., 1919. 

lOU. VoH WSTTSTEIK, R. lioltkn IMrflert Wetteteln nad die Atitreiiiiii« dar Gattung 
Holtkee. [Uoltkee OOrilail Wetteteln end the demercetlon of the genue UnlOceau] Oeeterr. 
Bot. Zeitechr, 67:361-368. 1918. — ^The author deeeribee in detail end Uluetretee 

Uollkta Mrfltri Wettet., diecueaea the relationahip of the genua HoUhu to allied genera, and 
enumeratee*with the bibliography and aynonymy eight apeciea rocogniied under the above 
generic name. — J. M, Grttuman. 

1065. WaoKEH, Rdoou. BrUotemngen lu Plumlert AbMIdiiag dar Anechltaa lappolacae 
(lam.) Mlaia. (Eiplanatlann to Plumler'a llluatiatlon of Aneehltea lappulaeea (Lam.) hllera.) 
Oeaterr. Bot. Zeitaohr. 67 : 337-315. 3 JiQ. 1918. 

MISCELLANEOUS UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 

Dortom E. Livinoston. Editor 

1066. Akoktmous. P&ktAblUtj for sheep of cerUin New Zesluid forest pUnts. Kcu 
Zti&land Jour. Agric. 19: 29d-2&4. 1919. 

1067. Anontmoos. Uc coltlvstioo In India. Sci. Amer. Supplem.88:280. 1919. (Froin 
/our. Roy. Soc. of Arl«.| 

106S. Ako.vtiioos. Utlllutloa of marine plants. 8ci. Amer. 121 : 657. 1919. 

1069. Akontuous. Peat fuel for locomotives. Sci. .Amer. 121: 566. 1919. 

1070. Baldwin, J. F. Germination of grains. 8cL Amcr. 121: 62C. 1019.— RepoiiB of 
germination of grains of cereals found wrapped up with ancient Epo'ptian mummies are claimed 
lo be fictitious.— 'CAos. H. Otis. 

1071. BuasT, F. Le latanler du Sud>Annam et st fibre. {The Bourbon palm of southern 
lanam and its fiber.} Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 1: 377-380. 1919. —A discussion of the 
fibers produced by the palm CorypAa lecomtei Becc. — E. D. MerrUl. 

1072. Caballero, A. La Chara foetida A. Br., y las larvas de StegomyUg Culez y Anoph- 
eles. [Chart foetida A. Br. and the larvae of Stegomyla, Culexand Anopheles.] Bol. R. Boc. 
Espafiola Hist. Nat. 19: 449-455. Oct., 1919. — In the botanical laboratory of the University 
of Barcelona it was noticed that an aquarium coataining Chara foetida appeared not to breed 
mosquitoes as did other aquaria containing other aquatics {Polamoyetonfiuita'M, P. peclinatun, 
Elodea canadensis, and Apium nodi^rum). Experiments were undertaken which indicated 
that a sufficient quantity of Chara foetida, probably not much more than one-eighth of the 
total volume of the container, caused the death of mosquito larvae by asphyxiation. The 
larvae of Stegomyia {qipeared aoreewhat more resistant than those of the other genera. The 
cultivation of Chara foetida is stated to be easy and economical and its use in tanks, ponds, 
etc., is recommended for preventing the development therein of mosquito larvae. — 0. E. 
Jennings. 

1073. Clarkson, Edward Hale. The Irrealstible charm of the feme. Amer. Fern 
>louT. 9; 109-115. PI. 7-8. 1919. 

1074. Freund, Hans. Ueber Sork-Ersatz. [Substitutes for Cork.) Pbarm. Zentralhalle 
l)eutschUnd 60: 183-187. 1919. — The scarcity of cork in Germany necessitated the use of 
substitutes for this commodity. The author describes the various barks, piths, etc., used 
lor this purpose.— tf. BngeVwrdt. 
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t07A. F^EHjrcR, H. Goldnces TrImIc. {CytlRttt kibttfniiiii tobtcco.] Pb«nn. Zenti^. 
h&lle DeuUchlftnd 40: 336-337. 1919.— The iMvee of Cytitua iaburnum, when eubjeeied to i 
prq>er fermentation, furntah a product which eain be uaed aa a aubatitute for tobacco. The 
moke does not amell diaagreeable, does not Irritate the mucous membranes and acta on tbe 
central nervous system in exactly tbe same way as tobacco. — H. Engelhardi. 

1076. Orikbbl, C. Beltrifa znm mlfcroakoplachen Rachwelt son pflanxllchen Stradniii(|. 
mlttelo und Eraatistoflen be! der Cotefauehung der Ifahnwga- n. Genaatmlttel. [Microscopic 
demonstration of vegttable aobatitutes in food InreatlgatloB.] Zettachr. Unt^raach. Nahrung». 
ij, (ienuasmittel 38: 129-141. 1919.— Histological description of substitutes fo( bread aod 
meal, preserves, spices, and coffee. — //. 6*. Barbour. 

1077. IUbkrla.vot, O. Food value of alfaUa used as a table vegetable. Sci. Amer. 
Hupplem. 88:298, 312. 1919. (From Jht ^faiurvnegenschafUn (Berlin).) 

1078. lliirnTCR, W. 2or qnantitativen MUtroanatjse der Ifabrungs- und Futtennlttel. 
[Quantitative mlcro>«nalyslB of food.] Zeitscbr. rntersuch. Nahnings* u. Genussmlttel 38: 
65 82. 1910. — Thorough theoretical discussion with numerous examples. — H, G. Barbovr. 

1079. Howr, H. E. Research and cotton. Sci. Amer. 121 : 606. 1919. — A brief rdsum^ o( 
what investigation has done in the past for this branch of the textile industries.— Chos. H. 
Otia. 

1080. Howb, H. E. Using vegetable seeds. Sci. Amer. 121 r 654. 1919. 

1081. KRArrr, K. Ergebnlsse der Untersnehung von Ersatzraltteln iin Jahre 1918 wui 
Januar bla April 1919. (Investigation of food substitutes.] Zeitschr. Untersueb. Nahnings- u. 
{Icnuflsmittel 38:213-221. 1919.— Substitutes for baking-powder and accessories, eggs, spices, 
extracts, flavorings, honey, preserves, fulmineting powder, tea nnd coffee, tobacco, fruit 
juices, beer, and sausages.—//. <?. Barbour. 

1082. SuiTii, E. PuiLip. Polllnosls (**Hay-Fever”). Jour. Botany 58: 40-44. 1920.— 
A corxlcnscd account is given of the symptoms of bay fever. It is noted that the problem of 
trculincnt has heretofore been approached from the standpoint of tbe immunologist. The 
earliest work was that of Dunbab and Pbaubnitz, and their experiments were elaborate. A 
list is given of the plants found by these authors to couse hay fever. The present author adds 
various conifers to the list. He thinks the toxalbumen theory of Dunbar ia scarcely tenable 
lu-cniisi- llio I'ontent.'i of the pollen groin arc separated from the nasal membrane by the wall 
of the grain. Mcclianicol irritation or the production of substances on the surface of tbe 
pollen are the only alternatives left. The .‘luthor hnds mechanical irritation insufficient to 
account for the symptoms. On the other hand the grains arc coated with tapetal debris 
often in the form of nn oily substance. The oil wa.s extracted by ether from the pollen of 
flihiHcuM anil was found to produce a blister when applied to the unbroken akin of the fore- 
arm. Very similar results were obtained with the pollen of Planlago. The cases of Primuia 
t>f>rnnir'i and ginennig are cited to show that such iriitaling oils are produced by plants. If 
thiH theory of the cause of h.ay fever is correct it will throw a new light on the whole problem 
ami bring it into line with well-known cases of pl-mt-dennatitis which cover quite a wide 
r.'iiiRc of plant organisms.— A'. .V. iVirgand. 

1683. Stu.vrt, G. .\. D., and E. J. Botler. Report of tbe Director. Sci. Kept. Agrio. 
Inst. Pusa 1918-19: I-IO. 1919. — A summarv' of the more important scientific work for the 
year at the Pusa Institute (India). — Dudgeon. 

lOSl. Vernbt, G. Sur les causes de la coagulation naturelle du latex d’Hevea braslUensU. 
[On the causes of natural coagulation of tbe latex of Hevea brasillensls.] Bull. Agric. Inst. 
Sci. Saigon 1 : 342-317. 1919. 

1085. Wall, .V. The pronunciation of scientific terms in Rew Zealand, with special refer- 
ence to tbe terms of botany. Trans, and Proc. N>w Zealand Inst. 51: 409-414. 1919 



